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AT SEA. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





OuTSIDE the mad sea ravens for its prey— 
Shut from it by a floating plank [ lie, 
Through this round window search the 

faithless sky, 

The hungry waves that fain would rend and slay, 

The live-long, blank, interminable way, 

Blind with the sun and hcarse with the 

wind’s cry 

Of wild, uoconquerable mutiny, 

Until night comes, more ter:iole than day. 

Nomore at rest am I tvan wiud and wave; 
My eoul cries with them io their wild despair, 

I, who am Destiny’s impatient slave, 

Who find no helpin hope, nor ease in prayer, 
And only dream of rest on some dim shore, 
Where sea and storm and life shall be no 

more, 
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THE UNION OF ALL AMERICA. 
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BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 





Waar are the reasons for sucha union? 
Manifold. The line of railroads now run 
through or to these adjacent countries, 
starting from our own centers. In Canada 
this is an accomplisbed fact. As many 
probably go between Chicago and Boston 
and New York by the Canada line as by 
any other route. These railroad connec- 
tions demand a closer union. 

Trade makes equal demands. How ab- 
surd to have a tariff between Rochester and 
Toronto, opposite sides of a little lake; when 
none exists between New York and San 
Francisco, opposite sides of a vast con- 
tinent! The conflict of trade with customs 
is perpetual. It is a war that must be 
abated, if not entirely removed, by a cus- 
toms union, It is as annoying as that 
which not long since distracted Germany 
and whose extinction was the first step to 
a Germanic Union. Macdonald’s late vic- 
tory was professedly for a protective tariff 
against America; but really to get a base 
on which to negotiate a customs union. 
To-day Canada suffers by our tariff. She, 
therefore, proposes to fight it with a coun- 
ter tariff. It is a justifiable act; a war of 
self-defense. It will result in a free trade 
between the two, as freedom of travel and 
of postage already exists. ‘‘ Mr. H.,” said 
Dr. Punshon, to a mutual friend, as he 
stepped into his carriage in Beacon Street 
to go to the depot, ‘‘thinks Canada is al- 
ready annexed. Heonly puts one stamp 
on the letters he sends me to Toronto.” 
He rode off with this Parthian jest as his 
parting gift. One stamp was all that has 
long been required to send letters from Bos- 
ton to Toronto; so by that token Canada 
is annexed. The incident shows, at least, 
how slight are the barriers that separate us. 

But it may be said: If we are ripe for a 
union with Canada, are we with Mexico? 
Why not? fHler treasures areeven more 
attractive and necessary than those of the 
Dominion. She has wealth unsurpassed in 
her many mountains. ‘‘ All thiese hills,” 
said a Mexican gentleman to me, riding 
through central region, around Leon and 
Guanazuota—“‘ all these hills are full of the 
precious metals.” The land can raise cof- 
fee and sugar as plentifully as Brazil ahd 
Cuba, India-rubber as easily as Africa, and 
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the honorable asking. The maid is richly 
dowered; but will only accept an equal 
marriage. Our railroads are pressing into 
it on the north, west, and east. Three or 
four lines are moving upon it. Its lands 
adjacent to ours are fertile and empty. 
Three hundred miles from Monterey to 
Matamoras is one belt of magnificent 
emptiness, richest of pampas, and practi- 
cally without inhabitant. So is Chihuahua 
avd so is Durango. That superb land 


awaits our honorable asking. 
A still higher reason for the union of all 


Awerica is the oneness in blood and Jan- 
guage and faith, on the one side, and one- 
ness of political institutions, on the other. 
These identities are closer than any that 
breught England and Scotland together. 
They demand our actual oneness. The dif- 
ference of political form on the one side 
is not essential. Canadians are the same as 
we in their political life. I saw the por- 
trait of Sir John, as he is called, in a bar- 
ber’s shop, in Belville, just as 1 have seen 
that of Lincoin io those in the States. The 
difference of faith and language do not 
make especial barriers on the south side. 
We have been blended with the Catholic 
Spaniards of Florida and Texas and Cal- 
ifornia, with the Catholic French of St. 
Louis and New Orleans, without injury or 
even cognizance of the distinction. In 
fact, our union with Mexico will be a help 
to us in our Catholic controversy. No one 
in America is afraid of the Romanist, ex- 
cept for his political pretensions. If the 
clergy would leave off dictating as to our 
politics, as all other clergy do, nobody 
would care for their ecclesiastical zeal. 
They might openly advocate any side or 
candidate; but not clacm that their Church 
must govern, as they steadily do. Mexico 
has fought that battle for us, and will be a 
great help to us in fighting that battle with 
us. No priest or bishop dare meddle 
in Mexican politics, He may shrive 
them from their sins. He cannot tell 
them who shall be their president. 
Juarez settled that on fhe Hill 
Bells, at Quereten, when, against the 
protests of France and petitions and even 
tears of Austria, he shot Maximilian. The 
Pope’s man, he fell because be was the 
Pope’s representative, and with him fell 
forever the political power of papacy in 
Mexico. But space would fail us to pre- 
sent all the reasons for this union. Nor 
need we present them. They are felt in 
every heart. On both sides the border throbs 
the common sentiment: We are one. They 
look lovingly upon us if they can trust us. 
If they distrust our motives, they fear and 
hate. It was remarked to me in Mexico 
that President Diaz, when Lerdo was yet 
in the chair, declared there would not be 
another president of Mexico, to some one 
who told him be would occupy that chair, 
since before that chance came he and all 
would be citizens of the United States. 
This union can be effected without dis- 
turbing apy local government. Hon. 
Horatio Seymour declares in the last num- 
ber of the North American that our gov- 
ernment is so simple it is capable of indefi- 
nite expansion. He says of our local 
centers: ‘‘ What is true of one town is true 
of the other ten thousand towns in the 
United States. When we shall have 


twenty thousand towns, this system of 
government will in no degree become overs 
loaded or complicated.”. What is true of 
otir system is true of Canada and Mexico, 


of, 





and city governments like our own, and, 
what is more striking, have state govern- 
ments almost identical with our own. 
There is no real difference between New 
Brunswick and Maine, between Nevada 
and Sonora. They are after the same 
model. All they will have to do, when 
united with us, is to accept a common flag 
and send their national representatives to a 
common capital. 

One benefit more should not fail to be 
noticed. It will bring to an end all debates 
on state rights, all talk of “solid South,” 
or fears of it, or attempts at it. As the 
British Empire ceases to fear the Ireland 
which perplexed every English monarch 
from Edward to William of Orange, so will 
a united America stop all talk about rebel- 
lion or state rights in what will then be an 
insignificant fraction. When ten senators 
sit in our chamber from above the St. 
Lawrence and twenty from below the Rio 
Grande, those that might yet nurse “‘a lost 
cause” between the Sabine and the 
Potomac will have lost their trade. The 
voluntary union of the rest of the conti- 
nent will give rest to all the continent. 
The uneasy South center will accept with 
a loyal spirit the results of the war, or by 
immigration be changed into a like image 
with all the other noble and loyal sister- 
hood. 

Mr. Sumner sought by his claim for 
consequential damages to secure the peace- 
able annexation of Canada. It was an 
unwise measure, springing from a wise 
desire. President Grant, by waving these 
just claims, has compelled the Dominion 
(whose very name was given by a New 
York minister of Irish birth) to look upon 
the juster claims that lie beneath. And 
the more she looks the more will she see 
reasons for consummating so desirable, so 
needful a union. 

Let this nation, as the only one of the 
three bearing the distinctive title of Amer- 
ica, propose a commission for arranging 
terms for an equal and impartial and per- 
fect National Union. Let not the word an- 
nexation be once named or thought, Let 
itbe voluntary and by the popular vote 
of each side, Then will it be permanent 
and peaceful and powerful. The world 
will look with admiration and with awe on 
the sublime spectacle, and the earth and 
man be far advanced by that consumma- 
tion to the fulfillment not only of pagan 
and political prophecies, but of those 
furthest seeing men of old who spake as 
they were borne along and borne aloft of 
the Holy Ghost, when they declared that 
all nations, tribes, and tongues should ac- 
cept one Gospel. So shall all America, as the 
beginning of the world union; dwell under 
the flag, be of one speech, believe in one 
faith, experience one salvation. 

God save the Commonwealth of America! 

AUSTIN, TEXAS. 





PROF. NEWCOMB’S ADDRESS. 
YET ANOTHER WORD. 
BY ANOTHER COUNTRY READER. 








THERE seems to be a fatality attendant 
upon the annual addresses of the presidents 
of scientific associations in this country 
and in Great Britain. Whether the fault is 
in the presidents who make the addresses 
orin the public we can hardly venture to 
decide. We had hoped that on this side of 
the water at least we should be spared the 





annual assault upon the laics in science, 
whether theological or noe-thealogical, 
with the inevitable counter-charge of the 
latter, so common of late in Great Britain; 
but the bad fashion seems likely to be fol- 
lowed with us, and we fear that hereafter, 
as regularly as the month of August re- 
turns with its shooting. stars, we shall be, 
forced to look out for the annual discharge 
of some species of projectiles from the 
scientific heavens and be summpned to 
stand from under, it remains to be seen 
whether these discharges shall consist of 
some combustible gas, suddenly ignited by, 
its own rapid movement or its contact with 
some resisting atmosphere; or whether it 
shall rain .wpan dour heads a hajil-starm of 
hard-hitting iron bolts, freshly forged in 
the smithy of the gods, - 

On readitig the address for the first and 
} even the fifth time, the question hes oc- 
‘curred to us in every instance: What was 
the design of the writer in discussing the 
course of Nature, und what are the pre. 
cise doctrines which he intended to con- 
vey? He is evidently able and definite in 
his conceptions within certain spheres of 
thought, @8 so eminent a mathematician 
must géeds be. He is also more thana 
mathematician and a scientist; for he recog- 
nizes a possible and definite field for pbi- 
losophy as wider and profounder than sci- ~ 
ence. He has also !n some part of his be- 
ing a cordial and’ fervent tespect for the- 
ology and the truths and faiths with which 
theology has to do. He accords to both 
philosophy and theology a sphere; but 
somehow he has surmised or discovered 
that the theologians and philosophers have 
not adjusted their methods and their con- 
clusions to the sphere of scientific thought 
and Janguage. And yet he is not quite sure 
that heis right in these surmises. He has 
tried to understand the theories; but is not 
sure that he has succeeded. He also ac- 
cords to these theories a measure of inde- 
pendence of science, Indeed, he owns 
himself to be a philosopher and a theoio- 
gian in separate departments of his own 
activity, and attaches as great importance 
to the truths and faiths which he has 
gained in these fields as do any of the 
persons whom he subjects to such a 
series of surmises and questionings. 
A plain man would think that the 
speediest way to set aside these mal- 
adjustments which he conceives to exist 
would be to effect a successful adjustment 
for himself—that is, if the unseen forces or 
causes which philosopby recognizes do in 
fact exist and if the Providence and 
prayer of theology are of actual force in 
the universe. And if the president of the 
American Association believes in these 
diverse agencies, he wou'd have rendered 
an eminent service to the American public 
and the world of mankind bad he solved 
his own problems and answered his own 
questions, it being presumed that he knew 
distinctly what they are. We very nat- 
urally ask: Why did not these inquirers 
think forth sharply and clearly define the 
course of Nature, and then explain how a 
man can think and state a doctrine of 
Theism and Providence that should not 
contravene it, but should square with it? 

But he has proceeded after bis own 
method, and the reader and critic must 
follow in the courseof thought which he 
has marked out, if they would learn any- 
thing either from his assertions or his 





omissions. 
The suthor’s first cbject is to define the 
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objects with which science has to do and 
the hind of knowledge which it seeks for 
and attains. He does this by a series of 
indirect approaches, or, as a mathematician 
would say, of approximations, and, unfot- 
tunately, in so doing, he falls now and then 
into a statement which we are sure he ¢an- 
not seriously hold. First of all, he limits 
science to ‘‘ the material manifestations of 
Nature.” ‘The only universe which it 
knows is that made known by thetele- 


scope, the microscope, and other appli«. 


ances of observation.” His. proposition 
‘that science concerns itself only with 
phenomena and the relations which con- 
nect them ” he interprets as meaning that 
science has to do with sensible phenomena 
only. He does not ask and, therefore, 
does not answer the question whether ‘‘the 
relations” of phenomena are observed by 
the senses; but the entire logic of histheery 
would require him to assert that they are. 
He does say, however, that, if the inter- 
pretation of the sensible traces of man ex- 
isting in earlier times should lead to the 
conclusion that men in those times had or 
did not have souls, and were intelligent 
animals and used language, it would not be 
a scientific procedure. Indeed, he says in 
so many words: “The current desires 
that science shall consider man as some- 
thing more than an animal” (he ougbt to 
have said a machine) “ are as unreasonable 
as if we wanted to make algebra a help to 
moral philosophy.” Hedoes not tell us, 
however, whether dlgebra is a science, 
either pure or applied. It would be hard 
fora layman with unpurged eyesight to 
believe that ‘‘the phenomena or the rela- 
tions ” of algebra were sensible objects, even 
if so eminent a mathematician as Prof. 
Newcomb asserted it to be true, 

After two or three pages of ghostly and 
edifying discourses to the theologians touch- 
ing the practical differences between the 
scientist and themselves, he becomes more 
definite in statements, and makes an on- 
ward movement, by contrasting the two 
modes of explaining the eperations of Na- 
ture, which have prevailed from the first. 
These he styles the mechanical and the 
teleological. To the elucidation of these 
two methods he devotes several pages of 

. carefully considered statements. Here it is 
that the address begins to make definite 
points, and to bring somewhat more clearly 
into view what the author has to say, and 
why he says it. 

We notice first the contrast he sets up 
between the mechanical and the teleological 
explanation of Nature. He does not define 
the mechanical, for the reason that he sup- 
poses it to be understood. The teleological 
he describes as that which presupposes 
that ‘‘her operations are akin to human 
actions, inasmuch as they are under the 
control of and directed by one or more in- 
telligent beings, having ends in view; 
that the events are so directed as to com- 
pass these ends; and finally that the rela- 
tion of the eyentsto the ends admits of 
being discovered by observation and study.” 
If they are thus discoverable, they must be 
foreseen, for unless the ends can be pre- 
dicted from the events they cannot be 
matters of scientific knowledge. We may 
know them after they occur, as theologians 
and as philosophers, but not as scientists, 
unless we can predict them. Moreover, if in 
this way we can discover ends, they ‘‘are 
discoverable by scientific investigation.” If 
they are discovered in any other way, they 
are ‘‘inscrutable,” which means that, 
though ends are knowable in the theolog- 
ical way, they are inscrutable. This in- 
volvesa fine distinction between the in- 
scrutable and the knowable, which is fitted 
to puzzle more than one ‘‘ country reader.” 
Indeed, when he says ‘‘ the theory, as we 
have to consider it, is in brief this: that the 
course of events in inanimate nature is 
from time to time modified by invisible 
intelligences, just as it is modified 
by man when he changes the course of a 
river or plants a forest,” we are ata 
loss at first to infer whether he is describ- 
ing the scientific or the theological form of 
the teleological theory. We suppose he 
means the scientific. Scientific for the rea- 
son that we may predict the end or pur- 
pose which a man proposes to effect from 
the events—e, g., his digging a channel or 
Planting young trees. Weshould hesitate 
to say that we can predict the end in either 


case with what we oall scientific certainty,, 
or on sclentifie, grounds, or by the strictly 
. scientific method, If, however, he intends 
pthis as an example of the theological 
method, he would have us to infer that 
ends cannot.be scientifically interpreted or 
pre at all, Here weask: Who be- 
lieveg that they can be, inthe strictest or 
‘Mathematical scnse? The scientist does 
Dot or ought not, acgording to Prof. New- 
ppomb. The theologiamand:p 
not professto. Noman does. 
does the Professor take such 4% 
pains to show that nobody ¢ 
what no man professes to do? 

The fact is that the real question, and the 
only question about which any thinker 
cares, is whether the belief in the presence 
and the interpretability of endsis incon- 
sistent with the uniformity of what Prof. 
Newcomb calls mechanical laws, or the 
course of Nature. If he chooses to use 
scrutable as synonymous with ‘‘scientific- 
ally discernible” and ‘‘predictable,” that 
is his own affair, The usage of these 
terms and the questions which arise in re- 
gard to it are scarcely worth the arguing, 
But Prof. Newcomb does not confine him- 
self to this narrow and comparatively un- 
important question. Before heis aware, 
he finds himself borne forward by the 
force of his own logic toward conclusions 
which he takes great pains todeny, He 
starts with a more careful definition of 
mechanical relations to which, as he con- 
tends, science is limited. He says, and 
says truly, that the application of mechan- 
ical Jaws has been from the earliest, days of 
science steadily widening. Whereas form- 
erly only a few classes of events were 
explained by fixed laws, now a very great 
number are so accounted fer. In early times 
many of the eyents which were not the 
subject-matter of scientifical scrutiny or 
| prediction were readily explained by the 
| direct action of personal being, one or more. 
But, as many classes of such events have 
been traced to the forces which produce 
them and the laws of these forces—e. y., the 
production of rain or the presence of a pes- 
tilence—men have been forced to change 
their views as to the forces on which these 
phenomena depend, Most instructed tele- 
ologists, under the light of these new 
discoveries, concede that the events are 
produced in accordance with mechanical 
laws; and yet they insist that they are no 
less the products of design than if there 
'were a direct interposition of a personal 
will in every individua] case, But when 
they undertake to explain how this can be, 
and to explain how the end can be deter- 
mined and predicted ina scientific way, 
their explanations fail, and he more than 
suspects that they do not understand them- 
selves, ‘‘I have made a somewhat careful 
study of the writers of the theological 
school] devoted to this very topic, and I have 
left them without being able to decide in 
my own mind whether the writers do or do 
not hold unreservedly to the mechanical 
‘theory of the course of Nature.” ‘‘ Nor is 
there among advanced theologians any 
lack of profession of a belief in the uni- 
formity and supremacy of the laws of Na- 
ture. But when thinkers of the other 
school maintain the doctrine and trace it 
to its logical consequences, undisguised by 
sentimental language or figures of speech, 
‘they are met with criticism which I can 
account for only by supposing that the 
theologians understand by laws of Nature 
something different from what is under- 
‘stood by the man of science.” 

It will be seen that the Professor, as he 
proceeds, waxes positive and clear, The 
sentences which we have quoted have the 
air ofachallenge, , And yet Professor New, 
comb believes in Providence and prayer, 
Why then does he not give his own theory, 
and by stating the truth flood the problem 
with such a blaze of light that every 
misconception shall be exposed, andthe true 
/adjustment shall put to shame the errors 
‘which it exposes and sets aside? But, in- 
stead of doing this, he enters upon an ex- 
tended argument to show that no such ad- 
justment is possible. The course of Nature 
is not, he urges, a series of broken chains, 
consisting ef two or three links; but a 
\chain that is ‘continuous. ‘At each 
moment of time the state of the universe is 
the effect of the state which immediately pre- 









ceded it, and the cause of the state which im- 


»mefiiately follows.” The falling of.a rock is 
predetermined by the long succession of. 
forces that have acted in relatiemto it from 
the beginning. ‘‘ The great and distinguish- 
ing feature which the school of seiences rec- 
ognizes and which the other school does 
not recognize is that all the laws of Nature 
act without serutable regard to conse- 
quences.” After observing that many of 
these laws have been reduced to more and 
more clementary and simple statements, 
he proceeds to suggest that seientific in- 
vestigators are endeavoring to ‘‘do for the 
whole of Nature what Newton did for the 
laws of planetary motion, to find and an- 
nounce the elementary principles which 
connect all the links of the chain which 
symbolizes her course.” He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that chemical properties 
depend on the attractive and repulsive 
forces among the elementary molecules, 
and that all the proprieties of matter are 
likely to be thus accounted for. He adds 
‘‘that it may be supposed that all the 
operations of the vital organism, both 
in man and animals, depend in the same 
way upon molecular forces among the 
atoms which make up the organism.” 
‘Some would even go so far as to ex- 
plain the facts of consciousness in 
the same way,”’ The philosophy of Dar- 
winism is a still bolder attempt to ex- 
plain by mechanical laws facts that had 
been explained only by adaptation to 
design. If, now, we notice how this widen- 
ing of the sphere of mechanical causes has 
affected the views of men in respect to the 
presence and influence of design, we find 
that as fast as the sphere of mechanical 
causes has been widened it has steadily 
thrust back the sphere of final causes, till 
it would seem that the latter has been 
nearly banished from the visible universe, 
or the world which is known to science. 
In the invisible universe design may stil! 
have contro). So far as God holds relations 
to the unseen, the theologian may believe 
in the influence of his designs as firmly as 
he will; but science has rendered it im- 
possible that the philosopher should believe 
that design has any scrutable force in the 
seen. These assertions are sufficiently 
startling when made in this general phrase- 
ology; but when the author proceeds to 
express them in the concrete they are still 
more surprising. ‘‘Noone would believe 
that under any circumstances any superior 
power would build a yellow-fever hospital 
and supply it with the best medicines, If we 
should say that the prayers of the whole 
nation for the immediate erection of such 
buildings would have no effect whatever, 
we should not be accused of unbelief or 
irreverence in any quarter; for every one 
would fully agree with us. But there are 
great numbers of people who believe that, 
if the whole nation should pray for frost, 
frost might be sent, in answer to the prayer, 
when it would not have come otherwise. 
. . . And yet, if the scientific philoso- 
phy be correct, the providential produc- 
tion of frost Would be as miraculous and 
as incredible as the providential erection of 
a hospital ina single night without human 
hands.” 

And here the author leaves us; but not 
before he makes a final attempt to gather 
up the results of his many tentative efforts 
in a restatement of the results of his ef- 
forts to ‘think himself clear” and to ex- 
press himself satisfactorily. 

As men begin to study the operations of 
the world around them, they find some of 
them take place according to invariable 
law. These they determine and predict. 

The other operations, which they cannot 
thus explain, they attribute to invisible an- 
thropomorphic intelligences, whose designs 
they conjecture, and by these designs they 
explain the effects in question. 

As knowledge advances, the latter class 
are displaced and absorbed by the former, 
till final causes have disappeared. When 
or how we shall find them it is not easy to 
say. That these forces and laws were 
originated by a designing being, as theolo- 
gians, we believe; that every event which 
takes place in the operation of these forces 
takes place under mechanical laws and is 
the result of the combined and continuous 
action of all these forces and laws from 
their beginning science forces us to believe, 





That Providence directs any physical 
events which concern intelligent beings, in 


answer to prayer, so that they occur differ. 
ntly for thig reason from what they would 
| have been, it is unscientific to believe. 

These conclusions seem to follow logic- 
ally from the course of thought which is 
followed in this address. 

We have endeavored to represent this 
course of thought with fidelity, although 
we must acknowledge it is not easy always 
to follow it. 

Ina subsequent paper we may attempt 
to diseuss the question whether his theories 
and his conc)usions are truce in science, or 
philosophy, or theology. 


——— ee 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





ONE never quite gets used to it. In the 
autumn you come back from’ older cities, 
| and, with a sense of surprise, suddenly dis- 
| cover that, after all, you live in a big, half- 
deserted village. Even in Boston you were 
jostled by the crowd, and waited long at 
the street-corners for space to cross through 
the jam of vebicles aud cars, Broadway 
you found an exaggerated Babel. Butlo! on 
Pennsylvania Avenue nobody crowds any- 
body. Anything so ‘exciting as ‘‘a jam’’ 
was never known on it. Here comes to 
you anew the consciousness that the world 
is wide, and, while human beings insist on 
striking athwart each other in spots, that, 
after all, on the bosom of mother earth 
there is abundant room for us all. You 
loiter with your friends, you cut your 
, last rosebuds, you open wide your win- 
dows, and draw into your heart and frame 
the light of illimitable skies, the glow of 
glorious health. The world is fair. God 
is good. You forget to upbraid him for 

the human want and suffering which some- 
time almost broke your heart, while you 
thauk him for your friends—the old, the 
new. You re richer than you dcemed. 
All unaware, you struck into the mine of a 
great nature, rich in honor, truth, purity, 
the unstinted gold of the finest humanity 
Yet you live in Washington! The 
place that you find so fair has a 
dreadful repatation, You recall Mimosa’s 
shudder when she said to you: ‘‘ Must you 
go back to that dreadful place? Must you 
live there? Whata pity! No art, no mu- 
sic, no real refinement (Mimosa forgot to 
add ‘no religion”), no real literary soci- 
ety! Only a great mob of newspaper peo- 
ple! Nothing really but thousands of dis- 
reputable politicians!” You recall Mimo- 
sa’s commiserution, and resent it. Mimosa 
lives in Boston. This moment not even 
Boston can excuse such concentrated as- 
sumption. Nor you, for taking it at that 
moment so meekly. Why didn’t you arise 
end overpower Mimosa, who is but a mite 
of a woman, with your defense of Wash- 
ington? Why? you pitcously ask your- 
self, as you jumble “ Corcoran’s Art Gal- 
lery,” ‘‘ The Literary Society,” the ‘‘ Schil- 
ler-bund,” with dear haunts of you own, 
where great nations of birds gather and 
acres of arbutus blossom; where Rock 
Creek sings on its way forever; where 
the first anemone swings its white censer 
and the last autumn-leaf lights the gray air 
with its pallid glow. All the same at some 
untoward moment you are confronted with 
just what Mimosa ina far, dim way (for 
Mimosa only knows Washington by her 
imagination) meant. You saw it on 
your way tochurch yesterday. You were 
suddenly confronted by the unspiritual 
fact that you saw many men the ends of 
whose noses looked swollen, They stood 
gesticulating on the corners of the streets 
and protruded far out from the porticoes 
of the hotels. Your great, spreading, half- 
deserted village is no longer visible. You 
at once find yourself the denizen of a pop- 
ulous city, and somehow are troubled by 
the consciousness that the most conspicu- 
ous part of the population at present does 
not look entirely reputable. To be sure, 
you see here and there a gentleman who 
looks refined and honorable; but the new 
mass that throng the streets look the op- 
posite. A vew element has appeared. 
You are as sure of itas you were yesterday 
that the streets were wide and nearly 
empty. You still live in Washington; 
but it isanother Washington from tbat in 





which you moved and had your being yes- 
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December 12, 1878.] 


terday. Lo! it has suddenly blossomed into 
a metropolis. The Avenue looked cheap 
enough yesterday. To-day it is filled with 
an elegant cavalcade for miles. The great 
space east of the Capitol was silent and 
empty yesterday. To-day it is a corso, 
Equipage after equipageis driven up by 
caparisoned outriders, and richly-dressed 
ladies glide from them tothe private gal 
leries. Lady Thornton, who has been 
with Queen Victoria for a year, is here to- 
day, to listen to the President’s Message. 
The Celestials, who tarried long in coming, 
are here this morning, escorted by the 
long-time able correspondent of Tam INDE- 
PENDENT, D. W. Bartlett, now secretary 
of the Chinese legation, 


Whatever the shadow, it is always an ex- 
hilarating sight to see the scarlet bars 
of the American flag float out against 
the blue of the sky from the wings of 
the Capitol. All it is there to tell 
is that legislation has begun; and 
yet, somehow, it has a way of telling 
a great deal more, It never looked more 
inspiring than it did this morning, and 
never did a fairer day welcome Congress. 
Up to the very door of the New Year, 
these days come back, Tardy loiterers in the 
wake of the retreating Summer, they throw 
their balm and sunshine into the very face 
of Winter. The soft airs, the suffusing 
sunlight of this morning brought even more 
than the ordinary hosts to the Capitol. 
llow many times have I drawn for you the 
picture of these crowded corridors! Each 
succeeding year it seems to me something 
more wonderful. The types of human be- 
ing one encounters between the outer and 
inner door are almost past belief. And 
what came they forth for to see? Not 
much, surely, when there is no Speaker to 
be chosen. Then they are perfectly cer- 
tain, before they polish their boots, friz 
their hair, and furbish up oft-time faded 
finery, that all they “‘ get themegelves up” 
for is the chaplain’s prayer, the call of the 
roll, and the motion for a recess. That is 
all they had to-day, till’ after an hour of 
recess, they were offered the President’s 
Message, that they could not hear, but 
whose many paragraphs would all be 
equally invisible to their naked eyes in 
The Evening Star. Meanwhile, above and 
below, it was the old, old scene, Not unin- 
teresting; for where human beings mass, 
crowd, laugh und chatter, give and take, 
there interest ever concentrates. In the 
gallery my unnamable, but ever-recurring 
friends, the girls from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, stood munching their lunches. It is 
worth while to beso healthily hungry, even 
in the gallery of Congress. To be able to 
swallow so many apples and ‘‘ nut-cakes,” 
with so much gusto, in sight of a great 
congregation, indicates an absence of self- 
consciousness, or else an utter lack of sen- 
sitiveness, which must be decidedly agree- 
able—at least, if oncishungry. The young 
attachéx in the Diplomatic Gallery--dark- 
haired, dark-eyed young men, with elabor- 
ately-curled moustaches—who assiduously 
nurse their slender little canes, gazed with 
wonder on the hungry, healthy, blue-eyed 
girls, leaning or gaping, with their mouths 
full of apples, in the promiscuous gallery. 
The President’s seat inthe members’ gallery 
was crowded with strangers. In the 
Speaker’s seat sat Mrs. Randall, sur- 
rounded by her friends, and it seemed pleas- 
ant, after months of absence, marked by 
care and anxiety for a beloved child, to 
see her kind, strong, motherly face again. 
Beside Mr. Randall on the desk stood a 
pyramid of flowers. Mr. Randall himself 
looks unworn. Under the severest stress 
he has a facility for looking this way. It 
is not because of his strong features; but 
because of the cherubic boyishness that in- 
sists in hovering about them. Men and 
women who keep the child-look never 
look as old or as fagged as other people. 
During the session of the Electoral Com- 
missicn the mental strain on Mr. Randall 
was terrible. He could not suit the Demo- 
crats, nor did he please the Republicans. 
Crowded between these upper and nether 
millstones, he sat, holding his mallet and 
using it with an unflinching hand, 
“ruling” with an honesty, honor,. and 
manhood which commanded the unac- 
knowledged suffrage of one, irrespective 
of politics, At that time, when so many 
men lost their tempers, and even the sense 
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of decent behavior, Mr. Randall proved 
himself to be vastly more than a politician 
or a demagogue—a man brave enough to 
do his duty, when even his friends tried to 
keep him from doing it. I started to say 
that, while almost every other man came 
out of that tussle of making a President 
‘eight to seven” looking as if he had been 
beaten with many stripes, Mr. Randall 
emerged looking more like one of 
Raphael’s cherubs than ever. That was 
all because he behaved so beautifully, kept 
his conscience void of offense, honored his 
high seat, when it would have been so easy 
to have dishonored it and himself. 

The good will on the floor, always so 
apparent on the first day of the session, 
is everywhere visible. Discordant broth- 
ers, who further on will delight to bark 
and bite, are now grasping each other's 
hands and encircling each  other’s 
necks, It is good to see brothers dwell 
together in unity, if it be but for one 
day. The defeated brethren seemed to be 
invisible. I saw but one at recess, General 
Banning, of Cinciunati; and he looked so 
full of health and so sunny one had 
to believe that other victories waited 
for nim in green fields and pastures new. 
The President’s Message was fairly listened 
to by the House and the great crowd in the 
galleries. Who can say that it was not 
comprehensive, at least, in compass? It 
forgets nothing—from the appropriation 
of twenty-five thousand dollars for the use 
of Attorney-General Devens down to the 
amelioration of cruelty to unfortunate an- 
imals and tothe alleviation of Washing- 
ton’s quite as unfortunate river-front. Nor 
did he forget the honored Librarian of 
Congress, who has so many books he does 
not know what to do, any more than did 
the old woman who lived in the shoe. Mr. 
Hayes remembers everything, it seems to 
me, in his recommendations to Congress. 
Nevertheless, he has failed to meet with 
the approbation of the Hon. Fernando 
Wood. Nothing could have been more 
characteristic than that Fernando Wood 
should have fired the first gun of battle on 
the opening day of Congress, and that Gar- 
field and Eugene Hale should have essayed 
to answer him, and that Sunset Cox should 
prance in to answer ¢hem and ridicule and 
twit a little, after his fasbion, But it wasa 
mock battle. Very rarely is there any 
deadly fighting on the first day of Con- 
gress. Whatever criticisms may be be 
stowed upon the President’s Message, no 
one can deny a greatly increased confi- 
dence in the President’s administration. 
Whatever judgment is passed on special 
acts of the President or on the animus 
of men whom he _ has appointed to 
power, no one who ‘understands his real 
feeling or purpose doubts his official and 
unofficial utterance when he says he in- 
tends to enforce the laws of the United 
States to their fullest extent, civil and 
judicial, The lack of courage he believes 
to be the lack of men leading in politiés, 
both at the North and South, And, al- 
though it is quite the fashion to declare 
that President Hayes is ‘‘ not a great man,” 
no one can deny that his courage to do as 
he thought best, under the anathemas of 
his own party, required an amount of 
courage, even if based in self-sufficiency, 
that in itself was strength, if not greatness, 
But even anathemas lose their verve in the 
atmosphere of success, and we all feel 
better-natured than we did last spring. 


The Forty-third Congress has but seventy 
working days before it. If any number 
of these are devoted to recrimination and 
personal contest, think of the fraction of 
time left for necessary legislation! I have 
observed in the long sessions at least three- 
quarters of the time is utterly wasted. 
That sometimes leaves three months to 
really important matters, which even then 
get terribly jumbled and ‘‘jumped” at the 
end, The disgraces of the past cannot be 
repeated within the next seventy days 
without serious injury to national interests. 
Think of Cox, Wood, and all the Southern 
Democrats on the rampage to reform the 
presidential election system, fighting over 
the battle of the last election! The result 
would be talkee! talkee! fightee! fightee! 
with the legal tender, the Congressional 
Library, the “river front,” to say nothing 
of trade, industry, agriculture, and the ani- 
mals left to their fate in the inglorious 





Tear of these patriots! who love their 
tongues so much more than their country. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 34, 1878. 
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SoME summer mornings—when you've taken 
tea 

Too late the night before—perhaps you'll see, 

If at some Berkshire farm house, far away, 

You chance to wake while yet the sky is gray, 

A glory to your landscape-paiuter meu 

Unknown—yet worthy of a poet’s pep. 


Look from your window, 
clouds 

The fielde, the hills, the distant view enshroud, 

Faint stars still glimmer in the heaven above, 

Below, dim shapes of fog or stream and grove 

Hang, wreathiog, shifting in the sluggish 
breeze. 

Are youder shadows mist, or mist-clad trees? 

And what is cloud and what is land no eye— 

Sleepy, at least, like yours—can yet descry. 

And now the rushing streams, by day unheard, 

You hear ; and now the twitter of a bird; 

And now another, till at last the hills 

And woods are all alive with fugues and trills. 

The sheep begin to bleat, the cows to low; 

Three hoarse young roosters try their best to 
crow, 

Responding to somé thirsty, quacking duck, 

Or hen who folds her chicks with motherly 
cluck, 


Long gray banks of 


Now morning spreads apace. 
drowned. 

Treesloom above the fog; and all around 

The landscape fs transfigured in the light 

Of pearly skies, Westward the wings of Night 

Are folded, as she steals unseen away. 

Now iu the far northeast an amber gray 

Gleams under bara of long dark-penciled 
cloud. 

The crows above the woods are cawing loud. 

Brighter and brighter up the dewy slope 

The coming sunrise tloods the lands with hope. 

The clouds from north to south begin to 
blush, 

Old Graylock answers with a roxy flush, 

One mountain-peak looms up with crimsoned 
sides ; 

A moment more, and in the mist it hides. 

And now the valleys catch the sun below, 

And elms and barn-roofs redden in the glow. 


The stars are 


Oh! for a pencil rapid as the light, 

To paint the glories bursting on the sight! 

Making the plain New England landscapes 
seem 

The unfamiliar scenery of a dream, 

For this might be in Arcady, and my rhyme 

Some Eastern shepherd’s of the olden time. 

Here might I pipe with Tityrus in the grove; 

Here to fair Amaryllis whisper love; 

Here the wild woodland haunts of Dryads 
seek, 

But what is that? The locomotive’s shriek 

Calls me from dreamland and the Arcadian 
dawn. 

The sunis up. The mystery is gone, 

Another book of poesy the west 

Has opened, Let the bards of old go rest. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





PREACHING FROM THE BIBLE. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, BD. D. 








I DESIRE to propose for the consideration 
of pastors a kind of tripartite rule for 
choosing subjects on. which to preach in 
the course of their ordinary pulpit work. 
I say ‘‘ subjects”; but I might, perhaps, as 
properly say ‘‘texts or subjects,” for I do 
not think, with the late Dr. Skinner, of 
Union Theological Seminary, that subjects 
should invariably first be chosen and texts 
afterward adapted. ‘‘I wish the board 
of examiners to understand,” Dr. Skinner, 
as I have been informed, would impres- 
sively remark, in case a student hazarded 
in their hearing a different idea—‘‘I wish 
the board of examiners to understand that 
such is not the teaching of this depart 
ment. Subject first and then text, is the 
teaching here.” To the contrary of this, I 
should recommend indifference as to the 
order of choice, with a leaning rather to 
making text precede subject, if any prefer- 
ence were to be indulged. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would be most satisfactory to say: 
Let the subject present itself now in some 
independent form of statement, and now 
again, and even more frequently, in the 
form of a text. 

But is there any rule for choosing sub- 
jects, in whatever form suggested, that the 
pastor may wisely adopt for his own guid- 
ance and stimulation? It seems to me that 
there is, and I venture to submit the fol- 
lowing: 
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In ordinary pastoral preaching, pursue 
semultaneously these three distinct methods 
of choosing subjects—viz: 

1. Following a line of scriptural study, 
either consecutive orin some other way 
independent, as far as may be, alike of 
your own individual experience and of 
the supposed present circumstances of 
your congregation, take unsought subjects 
thus suggested. 

2. Consult heedfully the current actual 
needs of your hearers, and take subjects to 
suit these. 

3. Take subjects suggested by your own 
intellectual and spiritual experience and 
development. 

It is an essential feature of this threefold 
suggestion that the different ways named 
of choosing subjects should be pursued 
simultaneously, Of course, by ‘‘simulta- 
neously” here I cannot mean that each 
particular subject should be chosen in 
every one of the three modes of choosing 
recommended. What Ido mean is, that 
all the three methods should be followed, 
each one with reference tosome sermon 
or sermons, within every month, let us 
say, or like limited period of time, through- 

out a man’s ministry. The result would 
be that in the course of four or five weeks, 
less or more, the pastor would present at 
least one sermon the subject of which was 
suggested by his methodical daily study of 
the Bible; one sermon at least the subject 
of which his watchful pastoral heed of his 
people’s actual current needs suggested; 
and then, besides, one sermon, if no more, 
springing out of his own individual experi- 
enceand history. If every sermon should 
be the product of the interfusion and con- 
ciliation of all these different but not 
inharmonious influences conspiring, why, 
this would be the very ideal state toward 
the realization of which the following of 
the plan suggested would, as I should 
anticipate, directly and powerfully tend. 

I proceed to indicate briefly the consider- 
ations whieh seem to me to recommend 
the rule here proposed. 

In the first place, it is highly desirable 
for usin our pulpit ministry to escape as 
far as may be from the tyranny of our own 
moods and subjectivities, We are con- 
stantly in danger, more or less, of becom 
ing one-sided, or, at least, disproportionate 
in our inward life, and so of not preaching 
a wholesomely large and symmetrical 
Christianity. We need to go outside of 
ourselves. This we may do in two ways— 
namely, by studying our congregation, 
and by studying our Bible. But if we 
confine ourselves to studying our congre- 
gation we may, indeed, experience some 
intellectual and spiritual enlargement and 
emancipation thereby; but we shall still be 
under the dominance of the spirit of the 
time and of the place in which we live. 
Now, that we should be affected by this 
spirit is as desirable as it is unavoidable. 
But not to be dominated by this spirit is 
a thing equally important and difficult, 
The spirit of your age is by no means 
certain to be the right spirit. It is, how- 
ever, apt to be very imperious and intoler- 
ant. The minister is bound to be neither 
unconscious creature of it nor abject 
slave to it. He may feel it and he should 
he may be influenced by it, and he should 
be; but he must at the same time be in 
some most important respects independ- 
ent of it and superior to it. Such 
independence and superiority he can best 
maintain by going to the Word of God 
for his subjects, instead of going to the 
Word of God with his subjects, to be fitted 
with their texts. That minister is the 
best master of the spirit of his age and his 
environment who is the best servant of 
the Word of God. Ascendency here is got 
by obedience. 

It is always true that we findin the 
Bible what we bring faculty to find. We 
see therein with a faculty of vision that 
lies behind our eyes. This is inevitable. 
But we escape the unescapable necessity, 
in as far as itis at all possible, when we 
come to our Bibles without conscious pre- 
possession, and without intention to dis 
cover something toa purpose, but simply 
with an open heart and mind for whatever 
sball meet us in its pages. We shall thus, 
ifin any way, get jostled out of the ruts 
and grooves of thought which habit wears 
for.our minds to run smoothly but idly 
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and fruitlessly in, and acquire the alert 
mental appetite which keeps itself con- 
stantly living and fresh with the aliment of 
new and unexpected truth. Itis spiritual 
as well as mental health, and health of 
body too, to have these shocks of thought 
from without sending their tonic vibra- 
tions through ue, to startle the stagnation 
into which we are so aptto settle, or to 
change the customary movement in which 
we are soapt either inertly to revolve or 
else to be urged forward with excessive 
precipitation, when we live within our- 
selves or depend upon casual external 
influences to give us impulse and variety. 

But far beyond the value of such intel- 
lectual advantage as I have thus described 
is the value of a different advantage yet to 
be named as springing from direct re- 
course to the Bible, onthe part of the 
preacher, for his subjects. The preacher 
will thus be more likely to remain scrip- 
tural in his preaching and to be impartial 
and comprehensive in presenting to his 
people the whole counsel of God. It is 
enough if we are idiosyncratic in the form 
of our preaching. In the matter of our 
preaching we must somehow contrive to 
be catholic and void of personal peculiari- 
ty and bias, It is God’s thought, and not 
our own, that we ostensibly preach. Let 
us really preach God’s thought. In order 
to this, let us use God’s Word not as a 
book of mottoes for sermons, but as a 
thesaurus of truth. Some Christian 
denominations require of their pastors that 
within a fixed period of time they should 
preach sermons on all the doctrines, 
successively, contained in the recognized 
symbols of their faith. The aim of this 
requirement is good. A safer anda more 
fruitful way to fulfill the aim would be for 
the minister with all sincerity to make bis 
resort directly to that Book of books from 
which those symbols are professedly de- 
rived. Much is said nowadays in praise 
of expository preaching, as if expository 
preaching were a variety of preaching 
standing by itself and apart. The simple 
truth is that all preaching should be ex- 
pository preaching. But, in order that 
preaching should be expository, it is by no 
means necessary that the preacher should 
make desultory comment on a lengthy 
portion of Scripture; much less that he 
should ramble hither, thither, and yon, 
from book to book and from chapter 
to chapter, following some illusory clue of 
verbal coincidence for his misleading guide. 
A truly and loyally expository sermon may 
be preached from a single verse, as well as 
from a whole chapter; often far more use$ 
fully preached. The essential thing is that 
the preacher should intelligently and 
obediently consent to be dictated to in his 
subjects, and in his teachingas to those 
subjects, by the Word of God. This essen- 
tial thing I would propose to secure by the 
plan here recommended of consecutive 
study in the Bible, pursued for the purpose 
of ascertaining what is taught in it, and by 
the plan of taking subjects for pulpit dis- 
course thus thrust into the mind of the 
man as directly asis possible from the 
mind of God. 

To set forth the reasons which seem to 
me to recommend the two remaining parts 
of the threefold rule under discussion 
will demand the room and opportunity of 
a supplementary paper, perhaps two sup- 
plementary papers. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





THE SOURCE OF ONEIDA PERFEC- 
TIONISM. 


To THE Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


I aM naturally interested in the question 
started between you and Professor Mears 
as to the pedigree of the Oneida Communi- 
ty, and would be glad to help that inquiry 
to a trathful result. 

You are certainly right in defending Mr. 
Finney from the charge of anything like 
exclusive responsibility for the Perfection- 
ism which Jed to Oneida Communism. 
The revival men with whom I was nssoci- 
ated at New Haven, in 1834, and from whom 
I got some of my first ideas of Perfection- 
ism, were young disciples of Horatio Foot, 
who was then at the hightof his fame, 
Mr. Finney was at that time absent on his 
voyage round the world. These young 
men were full of zeal for the Jaw of perfect 
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holiness which they ‘got from Foot; but 
they did not profess the attainment of it. 
Yet they were acquainted and more or less 
connected with a little group of enthusiasts 
at Albany and west of there, who did pro- 
fess the attainment. These enthusiasts 
were grouped around a young man by the 
pame of John B. Foot, who was a graduate 
of Williams College and a student of the- 
ology under Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Albany. 
Asa voucher for these statements, I send 
you an account of the origin of New Haven 
Perfectionism, which I printed in 1840, 
when the facts were fresh. 

You are right in maintaining that Mr. 
Finney was not infected with Perfection- 
ism of any kind up to the time of my out- 
break, or for several years after. You will 
find evidence of thisin a letter from him, 
dated April 8d, 1887, which I soon after 
published in the Witness. A copy of it is 
here placed at your disposal: 

New York, 34 April, 18387. 
“‘ Dear Brother Noyes: 

‘IT have this moment received and read 
your letter, and thank you forit. I have 
often heard of you, and of your eztrav- 
agances, of course, But, precious brother, 
I bave learned not to be frightened if it is 
rumored that any one has received - 
light which I have not myself. You spea 
as if you thought it doubtful whether I 
would correspond with such an one as you. 
Now, it is true that I have supposed, from 
report, that you carried some of your 
views too far; but, whether this is true or 
false, I should consider it a great privi- 
lege to possess myself thoroughly of your 
views. My engagements are such that I 
cannot enter into anything like a 
lengthy correspondence with any one; 
but it would give me extreme pleasure 
to see and converse with you. I have in- 
quired after you this winter; but have not 
been able to learn where you were. You 
are well acquainted with my beloved 
brother Boyle. I had hoped to see him and 
have g full explanation of his views; but 
believe that he has gone West. I am ex- 
pecting to leave the city in a short time— 
7. ¢., a week from to-day; and, should = 
be in the city in the meantime, 1 should be 
rejoiced to see you at my study, in the Tab- 
ernacle, entrance 95 Anthony Street. I 
think I am anxiously inquiring after truth; 
and, although I am at last aware that I need 
apd can have but one teacher, yet it would 
be a great satisfaction to me to hear from 
your own lips ‘what thou thinkest, for as 
concerning this way I know that it is 
everywhere spoken against.’ You have 
had time to weigh and turn over and over 

our past experience and views; and have, 
{ hope, candor enough to declare the whole 
truth in regard to the present state of your 
feelings and views, etc. I have heard so 
often, and, as I supposed, so correctly, that 

ou had been deranged that I have believed 
ie I do not mean that I supposed you are 
so now; but that your flist excitement up- 
set youand drove you into some extrava- 
gances. Now, brother, I should like, in 
the warmth of Christian love, to converse 
this matter over with you, and learn wheth- 
er you have discovered any hidden rocks 
on the coast and dangerous quicksands, 
upon which an inexperienced navigator is 
in danger of falling. I have no fear of the 
doctrine of holiness—perfect, instantane- 
ous, perpetual holiness; and know full 
well that, like justification, sanctification is 
to be received by faith, and that we are as 
much at liberty and as much bound ‘to 
reckon ourselves dead unto sin’ as unto 
dampation. I am reading, as occasion of- 
fers, the ‘ Perfectionist,’ a copy of which I 
have by me. I suppose that contains your 
views. I have as yet read but little, for 
want of time, and must defer my further 
al of it until I get to Oberlin. I am 
too busy to write and too much exhausted 
by continued conversations. 
“Your brother, 
“C. G. Finney.” 

Immediately upon receipt of this letter 
I went to New York, and had an inter- 
view of several hours with Mr. Finney, 
He received my conversation in the 
spirit which his letter manifests; and 
I rejoice that I have an opportunity 
of publicly testifying that the candor 
and kindness of his behavior toward me 
was surpassingly beautiful and refresh- 
ing. Inthe course of our conversation he 
bore witness repeatedly and with warmth 
that he perceived in me no indicatidns of 
insanity, and I left him with a reanimated 
hope of gaining for myself and for the 
gospel which I preached that public confi 
dence without which testimony is power- 
less. I regarded him as the representative 
of a large and prominent body of pro- 
fessing Christians, and his letter as an ex- 
pression of friendship and a demand for 
testimony, not mérely from am individual, 
but from the most efficient if not the most 
numerous division of the American Church. 

I have always maintained, on the 





strength of this letter and other facts, that 
Mr. Finney got his impulse toward Per- 
fectionism from me, instead of my getting 
my impulse from him. Evenif this were 
the case, he cannot fairly be charged with 
anything like complicity with my ‘‘ here- 
sies,” for his Perfectionism was as differ- 
ent from mine as law is from grace, and 
for ten years of my editorial labors at 
Putney subsequent to 18838 he and bis asso- 
ciates of the Oberlin Hoangelist were the 
most pugnacious of all the foes with whom 
I had to wrestle. You are right in de- 
scribing the fierceness of his enmity to 
Antinomianism, as I know to my cost. 

But you are mistaken in your idea that 
there was a kind of Perfectionism at New 
Haven called ‘‘New Haven Perfection- 
ism” before I came on the stage. That 
was the name of the Perfectionism which 
originated with me, in 1884, and was used 
to distinguish that kind from the Perfec- 
tionism of John B. Foot and the group at 
Albany, which was called ‘‘ New York 
Perfectionism.” The feud between these 
two little sects, notwithstanding their first- 
family relationship, was as earnest as that 
between my kind of Perfectionism and Mr. 
Finney’s. 

I never heard of any ‘‘ New Haven Per- 
fectionism ” previous to 1834, and am quite 
sure that Dr. Taylor and his school were 
never infected or charged with anything 
that could bear such a name. The only 
agency 1 can fairly trace to them in the 
shaping of my course toward Perfection- 
ism was the influence of their famous doc- 
trine of human ability, which affirms that 
man can keep the whole law of God. 

If it were proper for me to express my 
private opinion as to the pedigree of the 
Oneida Community (meaning by that the 
main human influence on my mind which 
was the antecedent of my conversion to Per- 
fectionism), I should point to Andover as 
my birthplace. It was there that I got in 
love with the independent spirit of 
German hermeneutics. It was there that 
I learned from Moses Stuart that the 
twenty-fourth of Matthew relates wholly 
to events connected with the @etruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, from which I in- 
ferred that the Second Advent took 
place 1800 years ago, It was there that I 
learned from the same beloved Instructor 
that the seventh chapter of Romans relates 
only to the experience of «carnal man 
under the law, and is no standard of Chrie- 
tian experience. It was there that I got 
what I might call a desperate love for 
Jesus Christ, which far exceeded in depth 
and effect any enthusiasm which I caught 
from the revivalists at New Haven or from 
the New York Perfectioniste. 

For evidence that the Oneida Community 
got one of its most valued and singular 
institutions direct from Andover, I refer 
you to an article in the Oongregational 
Quarterly, April, 1875. A copy of it will 
be found with the other voucher. 

In conclusion, let me say, without a 
voucher, that I should never have dared to 
advance into Oneida Communism, or, if I 
had, I certainly never should bave succeed- 
ed, if I had not believed in the power of 
grace to save from all sin, which is Per- 
fectionism, derived from Andoverian 
exegesis, Nor should I have dared the 
experiment, or succeeded in it, if 1 bad not 
been equipped with the machinery of 
Mutual Criticism, which machinery was 
invented by the very élite of Congregation- 
al devotees and came into my hands at 
Andover. Very respecifully, 

J. H. Noyes. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Nov. 10th, 1878. 
ne 


{{Tur report of the English Presbyterian 
Mission in Chioa states that the work at the 
three centers of the mission—Amoy, Swatau, 
and Formosa—has throughout toe year been 
pursued with a fair measure of peace, notwith- 
standing the fierce outbreak of persecution in 
the Swatau ; region which, however, it must 
not be forgotten, occurred inanew district, 
ata place only once previously visited by the 
missionaries. Three new stations have been 
recently occupied—two in the Swatau district 
and one in the Amoy district. The Society re- 
ceived during the year an income of about $14,- 
000. The Rev. Wm. Fleming Stevenson, Dub- 
lin, who recently visited some of the Society's 


stations, gives a cheering account. of the work 
being done by the missionaries, and states that, 
from what came under his notice, there is an 
enormous amount of vitality iu the native 
cburch of China. 
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PRELUDE.—CANADA AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


THERE came yesterday from Windsor Castle 
a message, sent by what Tennyson calls 

“ Thunderless lightnings smiting under seas.”’ 
to the fourth daughter of Victoria at Mont- 
real: ‘‘ Delighted at reception. Sayso. The 
Qaeen.”” Although Canada occupies so large 
a place iu the minds of Britcns that the Mar- 
quis of Lorne publicly affirms that Montreal is 
the best-known city on this continent—Boston 
is here ! [laughter]—I undertake to effirm that 
Americaus in general have not heard of any- 
thing happening in Canada since 1867, when 
the union of the provinces was formed. We 
are as oblivious of what occurs on the other 
side of the St. Lawrence as Esaglishmen in 
general are as to what happens on this side of 
the Atlantic. Neverthelese, Canada at this 
moment is the fifth maritime power in the 
world, 

The mouth of the St. Lawrence is shut fully 
five months of the year byice. Commercial 
reasons, it was presumed by some, would lead 
Canada to seek annexation to the United 
States after the repeal of the reciprocity 
treaty. That agreement was negotiated by 
Lord Elgiv, in 1854, and abrogated in 1866, 

This city of Boston had a trade of more than 
$27,000,000 annually affected by its provisions. 
The union of the British American provinces 
was an accomplished fact fifteen months after 
the repeal of the treaty. Most urgent com- 
mercial forces hurried on this coalescence. 
Canada, before the confederation, was an iu- 
land province. Its chief winter gates to the 
ocean were New York, Boston, and Portland. 
Now it has a seaboard. The country of Evan 
geline’s Acadie, which Longfellow annexed to 
American hearthstones, is startled by the 
thunder of railway paseage. 
“This was the forest primeval, The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss and in garments green, indis- 

tinct zn the twilight, 

Stood like Draids of o)d, with voices sad and pro- 

phetic.”’ 

At a public expenre of $20,000,000 the Inter- 
colonial Reilway has been undertaken, to 
secure free communication on Canadian soil 
to and from the inland cities and Halifex and 
St. John on the Atlantic. The Bay Verte 
Capval connects the waters of the St. Lawrence 
and of the Bay of Fundy. Various other 
means of intercommunication have been im- 
proved, so that the shutting of the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence in the winter does not pre- 
vent the access of Canada to the ocean. That 
is never frozen. To-day Oavada is a compet- 
itor with the United States in the ports of the 
West Indies and of South America, and in 
case of certain articles in those «cf Great 
Britain herself. It is quite worth while for 
merchants to cast an eye toward the Dominion 
of Canada, even if politicians have no reason 
to look that way. The repeal of the reciproc- 
ity treaty has drawn the British Provinces 
closer together. The interchange of traffic, 
which from 1820 to 1866 was largely in favor 
of the United States, underwent so great an 
alteration from 1866 to 1873 as to show a bal- 
ance against the United States, and in favor of 
Canada, of $51,875,000. 

Lord Derby said, a few years ayo, that every- 
body knew that Canada must soon become an 
independent nation. He bas changed his mind 
since, and is now a representative of the rising 
tide of imperialism; but at this hour nota 
ehilling of British public money comes to 
Canads, although a vice-regal government is 
accepted there with acclamations. 

As members of one political family, Upper 
and Lower Canada have led an uneasy life to- 
gether. A proposition first made in 1822 for 
the political union of these two provinces bore 
no fruit until 1841, when the uaton of Upper 
and Lower Canada was effected. 

On the fertile banks of the lower St. Law- 
rence there is a French population living in a 
state of prolonged childhood under Romanism, 
a happy people, ignorant, industrious,: social, 
but not progressive ; and yet capable, when 
held together by the ties of race, language, 
and religion and exploited by Romish eccle- 
slastical and civil politicians, of exerting im- 
portant influence in politics. Lord Elgin once 
said that it would be easier to make the French 
Canadians American than to make them En- 
glish. Lower Canada isa part of France un- 
reformed by the Revolution of 1792. The 
Romish Church of Louis XIV yet collects its 
tithes on the Eastern St. Lawrence. The Jesuit 
is active there. 

Opper Canada, filled chiefly by British emi- 
grants, was often divided between the political 
opinions of Britons. There the Eoglisb, the 
Scotch, and the Irish were not infrequently 

*These Lectures are copyrighted by the Ru-. 
JOBEPH COOK, and are printed by special arrange- 
ment with The Boston Datly Advertiser. 
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separated by old party lives. In nearly every 
case, when a division occurred among the Eu- 
glish-speaking populations of Canada, Lower 
Canada could have her way. The revenue 
came principally from Upper, but the disposal 
of it was often determined by Lower Canada. 
Therefore, in the former a demand arose for 
union with the other English-speaking prov- 
incer, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Dur- 
ing our American war Upper and Lower Can- 
ada both felt that they would be stronger 
against attack if all the British provinces were 
united. Thus domestic political reasons, as 
well as commercial causes, originated the great 
act of union of 1867. Imitating the United 
States, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick became one political power, with 
independent local inatitutions. Ln 1870 young 
Manitoba, radiant with hope, stood up in the 
sunset and was married tothe Dominion. In 
1871 British Columbia, on the boarse Pacific, 
came into the union. Prince Edward I-laod 
followed in 1872. Labrador is politically at- 
tached to Newfoundland, and a provision 
exists by which the latter can be admitted to 
the confederacy. The rights of the Hudson 
Bay Company now belong to Canada. The 
vast northwest territory waits for admission to 
the Dominion. All British America, in short, 
is practically a political unit, under a vice regal 
governor-general and privy council, a senate, 
and an elective house of commons. In On- 
tario and Quebec every male subject who is 
the owner, or occupter, or tenant of real prop- 
erty of the assessed value of $300 has a vote. 


What are the divergencies of ace in the dif. 
ferent populations represented in this Domin- 
ion? What are the differences of religion ? 
Fif'y years ago there were only a million peo- 
ple in British North America. Now there are 
more than four millions. Of these 1,082,940 
are of French descent ; 850,000 Irish ; 700,000 
Eoglish ; 550,000 Scotch ; 230,000 German and 
Dutch. Looking at the disparities of the relig- 
fous creeds, you find 1,492,000 of the Romish 
faith ; 567,000 Wesleyans and Methodists ; 544,- 
000 Presbyterians ; and 494,000 Anglicans. 
(Ceaosus of April 3d, 1871. See ‘ Statesman’s 
Year Book,”’ 1878, p. 511.) Next after the Ro- 
maists, the Wesleyans and Methodists are the 
inost powerful religious body in the Dominion 
at this hour. 

I am not discussing Canada with the purpote 
of raising the question whether its annexation 
to the United States is ever to take place. I 
believe average American sentiment is now as 
careless on that topic as it ison most others 
that affect Canada. We have not of late sought 
tbe annexation of Cuba. Sioce slavery was 
abolished we have not been makiug aggressious 
on our southwestern frontier. We have borne 
with petty insult after petty insult from Mexico 
without any military reply, and, indeed, with- 
out enough protest to protect our own ioter- 
ests, The United States did not purchase 
Alaska, Mr. Seward bought that. (Laughter. | 
We are the nation which refused to annex San 
Domiogo. In short, the Americau people un- 
derstand perfec‘ly well that despotic power 
Muay annex territory; but that a republic can 
only incorporate territory by its own free vote, 
[Applause. | 

If ever the day comes when Canada thinks 
that she can do better than to remaia substan- 
\ially an independent power, receiving nothing 
from Great Britain but a vice-regal governor 
aud protection in case she is attacked, Amer- 
icans will undoubtedly welcome her to the 
Union ; but only on ber own free choice. I be- 
lieve we are careless about the time when she 
shall come, Professor Goldwin Smith is very 
anxious to huve ths date occur early. The 
great forces in history prevail; and these, he 
thinks, make for the p litical separation of the 
New World from the Old. ‘‘ Canadian nation- 
ality being a lost cause, the ultimate union of 
C.inada with the United States,’’ he affirms, 
‘appears now to be morally certain,” (Smith, 
Professor Goldwin, “Toe Political Destiny of 
Canada,” Fortnightly Review, 1877.) His opin- 
ions on tais topic are not popular in Canada: 
Sir Francis Hiocks {s not the only writer who 
opposes them with yigor. I suppose that there 
is no politicianin the Dominion who would 
dare risk himself before the people with advo- 
cacy of annexation. 

It has often be: n asserted that if Canada had 
been a portion of the unsevered American 
Union the civil war would not have occurred, 
80 heavily would the votes and military power 
of the free states have been re-enforced. 

The United States rejoice to see the crescent 
power of the principles of self-government in 
Canada. They desire for the Dominion a long 
discipline in self-rule, such as our colonies had 
here before we separated wholly from the 
Mother Country. There is no peerage in Can- 
ada and only a shadow of the knighthood exists 
there. Canada has no state church, although 
the Romish, having yet the benefit of many old 
arrangements existing before the Treaty of 
1768, is substantially a state church in Quebec 
to this hour. 

Let Canada occupy her spacious Western 
Provinces; let her open to the sunlight the 





black furrows of the Saskatchewan Valley ; let 
her carry the farming and forest populations 
far up the mild shores of that river; let her 
found in Manitoba manufacturer, as well as 
agriculture; let her bind together ber hetero- 
geneous populations, from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the head of Lake Superior; 
let her fill her forests with the sound of axes 
and send her huntsmen along her streams 
toward the North Star, until the gleam of the 
Bay to which Hudson gave his name comes in 
sight and the last of the stunted poplars and 
birches are in view; let her pierce the colossal 
spikes aud bosses of the Rocky Mountaias with 
ancther Pacific railway, if she thinks it will 
bear the competition of two and perbaps tbree 
American railwaye south of her. If, by and 
by, when all or most of these results are ac- 
complished, Canada concludes that she would 
have a better market with the United States 
open to her, without any duties on the border; 
if she shall conclude that parliamentary gov- 
ernment in a dependency is likely to be one of 
faction or corruption; if she shall conclude 
that she would be less open to attack in case of 
difficulties betweea England and the United 
States were she a part of the Union, there is a 
political party in England that withdrew mil- 
itary occupation from Canada and would not 
risk a war to hold the Dominion within the 
British Empire. John Bright said in Parlia- 
ment that Great Britain could be attacked by 
the United States only in Canada, and that 
Canada and the Mother Country together could 
not keep American armies south of the St. 
Lawrence were the United States disposed to 
move northward. Let Canada mold her differ- 
ing provinces into something like homogene- 
ousness ; let her send common schools and 
open Bibles into Lower Canada ; let her break 
up the torpor of the lower St. Lawrence popu- 
lations ; let her make herself, in short, afree 
state with a free church, and the probabilities 
of her ultimate focorporation with the Amer- 
ican Union may not be increased, but certainly 
they will not be dimioished. 


I am one of those who believe that the best 
way for us to acquire power northward is by 
shedding the light of an henorable political 
example on the institutions there. You say 
that the rastle of regal robes yet throws the 
Canadian people into acclamations. The 
Freuch are not very enthusiastic; the Irish 
are not. Of course, politicians, coming to the 
front with the English population, are full of 
noise, and God bless them ‘n their blessings 
of the Queen’s daughter. [Applause.} Iam 
ready to join their acclamations [applause], 
and am not prevented by envy from uniting 
in them, when I remember that these same 
robes rustle on the other side of the globe, and 
that an Empress of India is everywhere on the 
plavet, as one might say. The bangbty days 
of England are passing by. In twenty yeurs 
the United States will have a larger income 
than the United Kingdom. Who knows but 
that the ult/mate solution of this question of 
anoexation or incorporation may be neither 
annexation nor incorporation, but the belong- 
ing of all Eoglish-epeaking peoples to one 
commercial league, self government the prin- 
ciple in each political division' [Applause.] 
Let us look far on and anticipate, with accla- 
mation of the deep, thoughtful sort, the time 
when English-speaking nations shall keep treat- 
fes with each other. Let us adhere to what 
ia practical. Heving paid the award arbi- 
tration has given Canada in a certain fisheries 
dispute ; let us enlarge the influence of arbi 
tration between Eoglish-speaking nations; and 
by that principle form a commercial league 
tufficient to secure substantial peace for 
English-speaking populations around the 
globe. 

What | want is not the annexation of Cana- 
da and not her incorporation into the Ameri- 
can Union. I want a day to come such that, if 
England ever grows weak after her coal-mines 
are exhausted, if ever Russia takes possession 
of tbe Tigris and the Euphrates and makes 
English rule difficult or impossible in India, if 
ever the inevitable approach of age comes to 
our parents in the British Isles, the shoulders 
of America may be broad enough to provide, 
as the oldest son in the family, for the younger 
children, and for the parents also. [Applause.]} 
Let it come—an American Anglican Alliance ! 





Tae LEOTURE. 


Your daughter is not at the looms; but her 
grand-daughter may be. Pace thoughtfully to 
and fro in the city slums, for your descendants 
may live there. In a republic, without the law 
of primogeniture or any artificial rank, per- 
sonal position depends on personal effort. In 
America the children of Lazarus may rise to 
the position of Dives, and those of Dives may 
sink to the level of Lazarus ; and, thercfore, in 
America, neither Lazarus nor Dives can under- 
staod bimself until the two have changed eyes. 
Under republican institutions the interests of 
the rich man are every man’s interests, and the 
interests of the poor man are every man’s also. 
Such is the mobility of American society that 
the cause of the working-girl is the cause of 





the parlor on Fifta Avenue; the cause of the 
poorest shop-boy Is the cause of the miilion- 
aire; the cause of the woman behind the 
whirring wheels of trade, laboring under un- 
speakable circumstances and bringing into the 
world offspring tired from birth, is the cause 
of the most luxurious household that to day 
kneels about any family altar on Beacon Street 
or of late lifted up thanksgiving in any happy 
New Englavd home. 

I did not see the battle of Gettysburg; but I 
have seen the rank grass above the graves of 
those who fell there. I keep on my tuble a 
couple of paper-weights brought from what is 
called the wheat-field at Gettysburg, where 
men were found killed with the bavonet—a 
rare occurrence even in a great battle. My 
most vivid impressions of the carnage at 
Gettysburg come from the heavy growths I 
have seen above burial-trenches in the meadows 
and from what I read there on the tomb- 
stones. We have all heard how a three-miles 
front of artillery cannopaded another three- 
miles front, and how the rebel bittle-liue, 
four miles long, charged on foot across the 
fruitful plain, and sunk, great parts of it, into 
the earth on the passage. Where the graves 
lie thickest we must take our p sition, if we 
would understand what Gettysburgh was; and 
80, if inthe carnage—for there is no other 
word to describe what is taking place—if, in 
the caroage occurring among young women and 
middle-aged women along an industrial battle 
line extending from 8t. Petersburg to San 
Francisco, to say nothing of barbaric lands 
where woman is as yet only an animal, we 
would understand what the danger is, we must 
take our position above her graves. We must 
stand at the trenches where sbe is buried six 
deep sometimes. They tell me that after 
Antietam a great trench was opened in the 
eorn-field, and ruddy youth and stalwart man- 
hood thrown in ten and fifteen deep and 
covered;with earth four feet deep ; and that, 
weeks after, when spectators passed by, the 
earth was seen to rise and fall every now and 
then in places, billowing up and down with a 
bubbling motion under the action of utterly 
uoreportable circumstances beueath the sur_ 
face. Now, 1am no agitator and vo alurmist. 
I cannot open all that festers in mauufacturiog 
centers in the Old World and begins to fester 
in the New, for you would not bear a frank 
discussion of it; butI can bring you to these 
industrfal burial-trenches. 


What are some of the rank grasses above the 
graves? What are some of the inscriptions 
on the tomb stones of female Operative popu- 
lations ? . 

Why, here is a report by Mr. Mundella, in- 
troducing Von Plener’s history of English 
factory legislation (p. 16). Frenchmen are 
remarkable for exact military statistics. Na- 
polean taught them how to keep good tables 
on the origin aod fate of soldiers. France 
lately drew 10,000 conscripts from ten ayricu.- 
tural departments. The number rejected was 
4,000, She drew 10,000 conscripts from ten 
industrial and factory departments. Thenum- 
ber rejected was 9,900. There is au industrial 
bautic-trench, and whoever will put his ear on 
the ground above what is buried in it will find 
processes golug on beveath the surface that 
canvot be publicly described. In the depart- 
ment of the Marne and the lower Seine and 
the Eure—essentially manufactuilog districte— 
against 10,500 adjudged to be fit for service 
the number rejected was 14,000. If this is 
what happens to mea, with their superior 
strength, what happens to women and girls, 
who constitute more than half of the modern 
operatives io textile factories ? 

Well, but this is France, you say. Facts 
like these, you think, can be gathered only 
from Europe. But I holdin my hand a report 
of your Massachusetts Bureau of Healtb, and 1 
find ia it an able document on the political 
ecopowy of manufacturing towns, written by 
Dr. Edward Jarvis, of this commonwealtb. I 
shall trouble you to listen while I read the 
inscription in this Massachusetts tombstone, 
Or, rather, it is not a tombstone. It is only 
what I saw at Gettysburg again and again—a 
rude, frail, memorial tablet simply, and the 
word “‘unknown” written across it. Who 
can tell the names of those beneath this burial 
surface? In another generation they may be 
of your own blood. ‘‘In Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the seven years from 1865 to 1871, 72,700,” 
says Dr. Jarvis, ‘‘ died in their workiog period. 
In the fullness of life and the fullness of health 
they would have opportunity of laboring for 
themselves, their families, and the public in 
all three million six hundred thousand years. 
But the total of their labors amounts only to 
one million six hundred thousand years, leay- 
ing a loss of a million nine bundred thousand 
years by their premature deaths.’’ 

A million nine hundred thousand years of 
labor lost in Massachusetts betweeo 1865 and 
1871 by the premature deaths of 72,000 in their 
working period! ‘‘ This was an average annu- 
al loss of 276,000 years of service! Thus it 
appears,” continues this official document, 
“that in Massachusettse—one of the most 










favored states of this country aud of the 
world—those who died within seveu years had 
contributed to the public support less than 
half, or only 46 per oent. of whatis donein 
the best conditions oflife.” (‘Fifth Report of 
Maas. Board of Health.’’) 

Does the earth rise and fall above this slaugh- 
ter-trench ? 

Would you have we +uggest what I would 
bave done? There has lately been called into 
Heaven a brave physician from this city, who 
dared discues sex in education. (See Prof. E- 
H. Clarke’s remarkable monograph on that 
subject, Boston, 1875; also T. A. Gorton, M. 
D., ‘Principles of Mental Hygiene’; Henry 
Maudsley, M. D., *‘Sex in Miod and Educa- 
tion.’’) His robe has fallen on many a physi- 
cian now turning his attention to Sex in Iv- 
dustry. (See Dr. Ames’s suggestive work with 
this title, Boston, 1875.) If I must uncover a 
little of what lies beneath this heaving surface, 
I shall do so by suggesting swiftly the change 
I demand; and notI only, but the medical 
profession at large, tbe best manufacturers 
themselves, and more than all the natural laws 
of the Supreme Powers, who are not elective 
and whose enactments are not likely to be re- 
pealed. 

Dr. Clarke writes: ‘‘Tbere is an establish 
ment in Boston, owned and earried on by a 
man, in which ten ora dozen girls are cunstent- 
ly employed. Each of tiem is given and is 
required to take a vacation of three days ev- 
ery four weeks. [|Applause.| It is scarcely 
necessary to say that their sanitary condition 
is exceptionally good and that the aggregate 
total amount of work which the owner obtains 
is grea'er than that when persistent attendance 
and labor are required.” [Hearty applause. } 

Tois, in brief, is what I want, and what the 
medical experts want; what your Board of 
Health wavts, and what | believe the Supreme 
Powers want and ultimately will have. [Ap- 
plause.| Until they obtain It these slauzhter- 
trenches are to be filled, not by the agency of 
the Supreme Powers, but by your legislation. 

Standing yet at the side of these heaving 
sods on the wide industrial battle-field, I beg 
you to follow me along a live of propositions 
intended to emphasize the seriousness which 
comes to us as we study the rising and falling 
of this burial surface. 

1. The mortality among girls increases be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen, and among men 
between twenty-one and twenty-six. 


This is a law for the twosexes wholly aside 
from any result of their occupations. How 
strong are your daughters to be when they go 
into this iudustrial contest? They are a part 
of a battle-front extending all the way from 
the Ural Mountains te the Pacific seas. It ap- 
pears that they must march out upon the 
Gettysburg charge at about the time when 
their strength is most uncertain. The mortal- 
ity of young persons of the female sex in. 
creases between fourteen and eighteen, when 
boys are toughest. In the yet eparsely-settled 
United Sates you have two hundred thousand 
girls under fifteen in this battle-front. You 
have two million females in your industries ; 
and of these two hundred thousand are girls. 
Most of this number ought to be called chil- 
dren. By a child I mean any one under four- 
teen ; by @ young person avy one between four- 
teen and eighteen ; by a woman a female over 
eighteen. Experts of the first rank tell us that 
a great physiological law is violated in the age 
at which we admit girls who are children to 
work behind the looms. There is no prospect 
that this violated natural law will be repealed. 
In almost entire disregard of notorious physio- 
logical facts, you are sending girls more fre- 
quently than boys into many forms of manu- 
factures. You require almost the same awount 
of physical strain from each, and often pay the 
giri not more than half of what you pay the 
boy? [Applause.] Is there any meanvess in 
that? [Applause.] I have an indignation 
that cannot be expressed when I think of the 
pbysical limitations of woman and of the man- 
ner in which she is obliged, when standing 
alone in the world, to strain all her strength to 
obtain half a man gets for the same labor. 
[Loud applause. } 

2. The strength of the female {3 to that of 
the male as 16 to 26. 

That is Dr. Draper’s opinion. (‘* Human 
Poysiology,” p. 546.) There are various judg- 
ments on this point ; that is about the average 
estimate. Woman’s muscles contract with 
less energy aud are more easily wearicd than 
those of man. Pecullarity of construction in 
the bones of the pelvis and chest give rise in 
woman to characteristic methods of walking 
and movement of the arm in attempting to 
throw a stone. We understand perfectly that 
in the foreground of this charging host the 
female operative has a strength only as 16 com- 
pared with 26 on the part of the male, and that 
the sickly period, from fourteen wo eighteen, 
is a weight on this small strength ; and yet we 
expect that these weaker seldiers in the indus- 
trial army will, in some sense, keep step with 
the strongest. The natural law violated hee 
is not likely to be repealed. 








3. The change of insects from the primary 
to the perfect or imago state is not a greater 
one than occurs in both sexes between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen, but earlier in most cases 
with the female than the male. 

At the side of these burial-trenches you will 
allow me to mention, although I may not dis- 
cuss, certain natural Jaws holy as the fire of 
Sinai. 

4. By fixed natural law there exists on the 
part of woman, as there does not on the part 
of man, a necessity or need of a periodic rest. 

5. On the part of the married woman, it is 
evident that the laws of health forbid, at cer- 
tain definite periods, severe mental or physical 
labor. 

6. As those laws of health for the two sexes 
differ and are not likely to be repealed, it is 
the wisdom of legislation to make its enact- 
ments coincide with those of the Supreme 
Powers. 

Ap now what would I have? 

7. As in France, a council of salubrity, so 
public discussion in this country, ard commis- 
sions of inquiry, and advice of experts, and all 
the light we can obtain from every quarter, 
and not merely medixval custom, should de- 
termine what employments are suited to 
women, 

8. No woman should be engaged in employ- 
ment unsuited to her sex and declared to be 
80 by the council of salubrity. 

9. No girl under 15 should be employed in 
avy of the occupations thus permitted to 
women, 

10, Undoubtedly the human race would be 
the gainer if we did not employ 4 girl under 
eighteen in factory labor, unless by special 
permission from a surgeon. 


11. In all employments opened to woman or 
considered advisable for her she should be 
permitted a periodic absence, without pecu- 
niary loss. [Loud applause. | 

Thank God that, without my uncovering this 
slaughter-trench, you understand what is be- 
neath its surface. This proposition has been 
officially defended by your Massachusetts 
Labor Bureau, which has made a series of in- 
vestigations of unequaled yalue as to the 
special effects of certain forms of employment 
on female health.—(See Report for 1875, Part 
II, especially pp. 70, 71, 76, and 111.) 

12. Add'tional vacations should be the right 
of women employed in occupations requiring 
a high degree of mental concentration aud 
physical exertion. 

13. Sanitary supervision of all larze factories 
should be furnished, atthe expense of the pro- 
prietors, 

14, You must allow me to say, and to expand 
the proposition in a subsequent lecture, that 
in crowded rooms, where conversation is not 
interrupted by the noise of machinery, there 
may be a foul or a clean system of factory 
management; and that the mingling of the 
sexes, under careless overseers, and the filling 
of these rooms with profanity, and possibly 
with obscene conversation, from morning to 
night is not calculated to improve the moral 


condition of factory operative populations,” 


containing, it may be, in time to come, your 
daugbters and mine. [Applause.] 

15. Married women should not be employed 
{n factories without surgical certificates of fit 
ness for the occupation. [Applause.] 

There is a proverb in England to the effect 

that whoever among the female operatives can 
manage four looms at once is likely to be wed. 
**Hoo’s a four-loomer, hoo’s like be wed,” 
say the operatives on the banks of those canals 
in Manchester. 1 suppose that the concentra- 
tion of attention required in the women who 
operate some of our most skillful machines is 
one source of the breaking down of the female 
constitution. The pbysicians tell us that this 
close mental application at work is exceeding- 
ly inimical to female health, especially when 
the labor must be performed standing. The 
printer at the case, if a male, stands easily and 
becomes accustomed to his position; but go 
into your printing offices and ask whether the 
sexes are physically equal in the ability to face 
the compositor’s toil. Woman must be seated 
when she setstype. ‘The general experience 
is that a woman cannot bear to stand at a ma- 
chine as long as aman. Even in the school- 
room, speaking to her pupils, the female 
teacher does well to be seated most of the 
time. There are deep reasons, not to be dis- 
cussed here, for giving a periodic rest to fe- 
male operatives who must have brain in their 
fiuger-tips. She who sets the types the most 
swiftly or she who manages the telégraph 
most ekillfully may not need more mental con- 
centration than she who manages four looms 
and is like to be wed. There must be no mis- 
takes in her physical manipulations. There is 
penaltyat once if a single thread breaks. I 
have seen at Lawrence and at Lowell machines 
80 perfect that if a single thread is broken out 
of the multitudinous threads they spin they 
stop, like sensitive things of life, until the 
thread is mended. She who is a four-loomer 
must have hermind upon every thread, and this 
ten or twelve hours a day and day after day. 
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Perhaps the summer day is hot, and she {s at 
work under the roof. Perhaps the winter day 
is cold, and she must live in a poisonously viti- 
ated hot atmosphere. Some of our factories 
are models in their sanitary arangements ; 
but some are uot all. Our first-class manu- 
facturiug establishments I believe to 
be the best in the world, The third- 
rate Ones are as yet, however, the largest class. 
I am not assailing capitalists and employers as 
amass, The third-rate men among the em- 
ployers are careless, and have necessitated the 
factory legislition of the Old World and the 
New. Ihave on my side constantly in this dis- 
cussion of socialism and labor reform the best 
sentiment of the higher class of manu/acturers, 
It may easily happen that this poor woman 
works in a third-rate establishment. It may be 
that she is not allowed proper time for her 
meals. It may be that thisiatense mental con- 
centration has no periodic rest, It may be 
that her own support and that of ber family 
depends upon ber steady labor in these unfa- 
vorable physical conditions. The result is, 
in seven cases Out of ten, that she goes into 
this industrial slaughter-trench before she is 
fifty. The certainty is,as 1 have shown you 
that ina multitude of cases, 50 numerous as 
to be absolutely terrific, the operative popu- 
lations pass out of the world by premature 
deaths. 

It is suid that for every one that dies prema- 
turely there are two sick most ofthe time. If 
you take the records I have read to you on 
these tombstones of the dead ones who have 
gone under the sod, and multiply their num- 
bers by two, you will obtain the record of the 
sick ones who lie on the couches of languisb- 
ing more or less often, I speak, I think, wholly 
witbin bounds when I say that the tossing of 
this earth above the slaughter-trench is not the 
whole horror, The tossing of tue coverlids on 
beds of pain is another portion of the evil; 
but the largest horror of all is the coming iu-~ 
tothe world of populations not capable of 
sustaining the burdevs likely to be put upon 
them from the very outset. The rising and 
falling of the coverlids which are spread over 
the already sick limbs of upborn generations 
are what sicken me most. I am horrified by 
this heaving surface of earth above the trench 
1 am horrified by these sick-beds; but when I 
think that the citizen is taxed before he is 
born, and of what Edmund Buike used to say 
about the object of government being to make 
strong men and strong women, and good 
citizens, and to educate them, and that aoth- 
ing is worth anythiog in goverment unless 
good men and goodwomen are the result; when 
1 think of the effect of these factory abuses 
upon factory populations, once become heredi- 
tary, L look up to Almighty God, and pray 
him in the name of bis own most holy laws to 
fasten our eyes upon the slaughter of the in- 
nocents. The aged, you say, are not to be 
pitied; but even the mediwval baron had pity 
for his aged and intirm retainers. Middle age, 
you think, can take care of itself. But what 
of the unborn, and those that are to come ip a 
Jong procession into this serrid front of the in- 
dustrial battle-line in ages yet abead of us? 

Where is the old spirit of New England that 
looked forward and founded institutions for 
generations not yet visible on the verge of 
comivg time’ Webster’s eyes were always 
fastened on the responsibility of the present to 
the future. Advance, coming generations! 
was his perpetual salutation to the ages before 
him. Where are his successors? Where are 
the men who, looking on the abuses in indus- 
trial populations, dare so reform them as to 
be able to gaze into the face of God and say: 
Advance, future generations, to better condi- 
tions than heathendom gave you and to bet- 
ter than the Old World allowed you. Advance 
to circumstances in which socialism cap seem 
oulya vightmare. Advance to such treatment 
that you shall yourselves be convinced that 
Dives and Lazarus, God’s hand on the shoul- 
der of the one and his hand on the shoulder 
of the other, have at last in the history of in- 
dustry been brought face to face, and, to the 
profit of both, have changed eyes. [Loud ap- 
plause.]} 





PRELUDE FOR Nov, 25TH. 

A large, significant star has lately appeared 
above the horizon of American religious 
thought, and deserves to be studied by any 
who watch the signs of the times, although it 
is peculiarly invisible to the wall-eyed radical- 
ism of portions of Boston and to haughty ra- 
tionalistic specialists generally. Presumed to 
be mossy and medieval, bigoted and even 
cowardly, the oldest theological seminary in 
the United States has recently devoted a gilt 
of $50,000 to the foundation of a professorship 
on the relations of Christianity and science. I 
look upon this event as one rayin a dawn 
standing tiptoe on the mountain-tops and as a 
cheerful promise of a day which may arise 
slowly, and yet is likely to bless not the 
churches only, but literature and politics and 
science itself. 

The religious scholarship of the United 
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States is rosolved to know as much as its du- 
ties .equire. It recognizes as just the crescent 
emphasis of the modern demand for special 
training on the part of those who are to dis- 
cuss scientific facts in their religious bearing. 
This claim of culture at large theological 
students have themselves been urging in their 
own secret thoughts for years. Possibly I may 
be permitted to say that ten years ago, asa 
student, I was dreaming of a day when such 
a professorship should be founded; and it 
may not be improper for an effort as humble 
as the Boston Monday Lectureship on the re- 
lations of religion and science to make a rev 
erent bow in its fourth year, and with proper 
self-forgetfulness, to this new professorship 
onthe relations of Christianity and Science. 
Young men have been asking for such a chair 
of instruction; and not merely theological 
students, but college graduates in all the pro- 
fessions ; and not they only, but studious men 
of affairs; and not young men only, but aged 
men also. The most famous of the professors 
in our American theological schools have 
waited only for funds to found professorehips 
on the relations of religion and science. If 
the royal generosity of a lady of Massachusetts 
has given the oldest theological seminary a 
chance to establish an official chair of this sort, 
I have no doubt that similar generosity would 
start any otber of the larger seminaries in the 
land on acareer of similar work. On this 
topic the difliculty during the last twenty years 
has been a lack of funds, and not the lack of a 
purpose to meet scientific men half way, by 
extending theological training far out toward 
the field of specialistsin biological and psy- 
chological science. 


It is conspicuously evident that the educa- 
tion of theological students in that circle of 
subjects which most vitally concern the high- 
est human interests will be wider under this 
new encouragement than that of any other 
class of professional students in modern times. 
Men are not readily admitted to the regular 
courses of study in theological schools unless 
they have been through a college course of 
four years’ study. Not a few are seriously 
asking for a fourth year in theological sem- 
inaties. 

There is now to be given to professional 
students of theology special training io both 
observing and iuterpreting all facts of strat- 
egic value ou the whole blazing line of contest, 
or of agreement, as you please, between relig 
ion and science. Some of the Andover phrase- 
ology is peculiarly happy. ‘The new professor- 
ship has been called a chair founded to dis- 
cuss the relations between religious and other 
science, or between theology and the other 
sciences. It is not admitted for a moment 
that io the chair of theology proper the scien- 
titic method is applied less strictly to the dis- 
cussion of religious truth than it is to be in 
this new department. It is the relation of 
science to science that we discuss when we 
take up the topic of religion and science avd 
their connection in modern times, 


How surpassivgly rich is the field that is 
before any mau who enters upon the fovesti- 
gation of the relations of Christianity or relig- 
ion at large toscience! All biological investi- 
gation lies before him as a vast prairie filled 
with billowing flowers. He is tq seek not for 
every weed; but for the most significant 
and precious growths. ‘Thus bis task is less 
disproportioned to human strength than it 
would at first appear. Indeed, it is not his 
business to know the materia medica—that is 
not important to his specialty; but he must 
know the consummate flower of all philosophy 
as applied to biological investigation. Then 
there is the whole range of psychological 
study, now connecting itself closely with phys 
fology. ‘There is no blazing question in phys- 
fology or in biology that does not cast light 
into the theological domain. Political econ- 
omy and social science are to be kept in view, 
for how can we discuss marriage and commun- 
ism and democracy, or any of the large modern 
themes connected with free institutions, with- 
out knowing the best political thought of the 
world? Professor Hitchcock, at New York, 
lately told bis classes that ‘‘of all collateral 
studies not one just now is of more immediate 
importance to theological students than polit- 
ical econoniy. The old Hebrew prophets, 
leaders of public opinion in their day and na- 
tion, were more than political economists. 
They were statesmen ’’—(‘‘ Socialism,’ p. 52.) 
Were they alive to-day, they would discuss 
socialism and know how to wield the newly- 
forged thunderbolts of biology and psychol- 
ogy, a8 well as of political science. 

Such being the field this professorship has the 
superb courage to enter, its founding means 
that the mossy, medieval, cowardly Andover 
is not afraid of investigation. [Applause.] 
Religious science proposes to look north, 
south, east, and west, and never to be wall-eyed, 
Do skeptics and rationalists propose to do the 
same thing? American religious scholarship 
is not afraid of investigation, but founds 
lectureships and professorships to meet you 
half way; and what do you found? Where 
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are your colleges? Where are your lectureships 
Where are your great endowments? Where 
are your libraries? Where are your books one 
hundred years old? I put that question to the 
four winds, and obtain uo answer, [Applause.] 
We meet you more than half way, and on 
hights commanding your camps are planting 
stern lines of artillery. Ido not sce the hights 
you are likely to occupy fifty years hence. I do 
not see how the present defenses of material- 
istic infidelity can survive ina circle of modern 
artillery fire that is of public, clear discus- 
sion, which prints itself and entcrs the open 
fateful contests of authorship. [ do not see 
that you are likely to hold your can%ps. I see 
rather that every intrenchment of materialism 
is likely to be riddled through and through 
with the heaviest artillery of intellectual dis- 
cussion within an hundred years. 

Heaven forbid that I should underrate the 
training of specialists. Every one respects the 
specialist ; but itis easy to forget how narrow 
a@ man’s sympithies may become by exclusive 
devotion to any one branch of merely physical 
science. The theologian may be gu'lty of 
great narrowness of thought if he does not 
widen himself through contact with the 
spheres of investigation outside hisown. Take 
Huxley and Tyndall, neither of whom had a 
university education. They are great observ- 
ers—probably no men greater; but, from lack 
of a fit, large, roundabout university training» 
their sympathies with philosophical and ethical 
themes, in spite of their German studies, are 
not wide or decp. If you measure them on 
the side of some of the most blazing topics, it 
will be found that their training is painfully 
incomplete. Tyndall’s own account of his 
education (latest number of the Nineteenth 
Century) shows that from the very first his 
mivd has been ina trance on the topics of 
physical science, concerning which he has 
made discoverics—the molecular constitution 
of gases, heat as molecular motion, sound as 
molecular motion, It is natural that his views 
in philosophy should be unsatisfactory to ex- 
perts in that department, and that he should 
see almost nothing except the materialistic 
aide, which, as Lotze says, is the horse, and not 
the rider. 

We need men, trained like Lotze, in both 
philosophy and physical science, and tak!ng a 
university degree in each department if we are 
to meet the demand of modern discussion. 

Andover has founded several new institu- 
tions; but no enterprise suggested fn that 
towa deserves more praise than the professor- 
ship of the relation of Christianity and science, 
Under the elms on the bill in Andover isa 
study in which a prayer-m.eting was once held 
weekly to devise ways and means of doing 
good. Among its attendants were Stewart, and 
Woods, and Porter, and Newman, and Adams, 
and Edwards. There originated the first relig- 
fous newspaper. There began ils exi-tence an 
American Tract Society, which sifts its printed 
counsels now like the dew over a hemisphere, 
There, in imitation of a Scottish custom, was 
lastituted ths American missionary monthly 
concert of prayer, in response to the wants of 
an American Missionary Society, also originat- 
ing in Andover and on whose operations now 
the mcon goes not down by night nor the sun 
by day. There had its birth the American Ed- 
ucition Soci ty, which to-day rings its college- 
bells all the way from the Niagara to the Yo- 
semite. ‘T. ere was commenced the American 
Tempetance Society, which in our crowded 
great cities has before it a work of which even 
wakeful cyes do not vet see more than a glimpse 
of the importance.—(‘‘ Half-Ceutury Andover 
Memorial’) The munificence of one woman 
has founded the Andover professorship of 
Christianity and science. Through its useful- 
ness her days will be long inthe land. When 
serlous men, looking into the future, place 
thousands of dollars at stake in the founding 
of a professorsiip like this new one, the 
pioneer work of the discussion of the relations 
of religion and science has passed beyond the 
stage at which it can be injured by irresponsi- 
ble, anonymous sneers, {Applause.] 


Ler 
Sanitary. 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 











THE last mumber of The North American Re- 
view contains a brief but comprehensive article 
with this caption, from the pen of Dr. Elisha 
Harris, president of the American Public 
Health Association. It is a clear statement of 
the present extent of the problem of public 
sanitation, showing how imperatively this de- 
mands the serious consideration of the states- 
man and the earnest study of every philan- 
thropist. As Dr. Harris has made sanitary 
service for many years a subject of profound 
study, under most advantageous reum- 
stances, and is recognized as one of thé most 
accomplished sanitarians of our country, this 
summing-up of the work already done and the 
larger work still demanding attention comes 
before us as an authoritative utterance. 
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The physician of former days was content 
with the study of therapeutics. Possibly this 
is the first form in which medicine claimed 
attention. The most illiterate man seems to 
pride himself upon a modicum of knowledge 
of the curative properties of some medicinal 
agents, which he fondly believes are possessed 
of specific powers; and many a village dame 
has a local reputation for her supposed ability 
to bring relief in various specified medical and 
surgical diseases. The uneducated want to 
know “ what is good fora disease,’ and the 
educated are not always able to recognize the 
difference between post hoc and propter hoc, 
In modern times a more accurate knowledge 
of disease and a more exhaustive study of the 
precise composition and properties of medi- 
cines have elevated therapeutics from an 
empirical to a scientific status; and yet the 
physician has too often to acknowledge that 
he is deceived as to results that he bad im- 
plicitly trusted would have brought health 
and long life to his patient. And, although he 
has continued his studiesin this department 
and labored honestly to enlarge his knowledge 
of diagnosis, yet he has been insensibly led to 
the conclusion that prevention of disease con- 
stitutes a more certain mode of doing good to 
his race than the most accurate knowledge 
possible of therapeutics. Hence, the field of 
hygienic inquiry and sanitary study has been 
enlarged, until now it is of paramount import- 
ance. Health is to be preserved from the 
ravages of disease. This is the general state- 
ment of the problem presented to the san- 
itarian. The cure of disease is secondary, 
because prevention is of greater importance 
than cure, 

But the problem of prevention enlists more 
than the medical profession to ald in its solu- 
tion, It involves questions that require the 
aid of engineers, chemists, physiciste, lawyers, 
educators, mechanics, laborers, ete., for inves- 
tigation and determination. In fact, every 
member of a community, adult or infant, is di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the establisb- 
ment of the highest possible grade of health and 
the reduction of disease toits minimum. Hence, 
combinations or associations, organized for 
this purpose, now embrace within their mem- 
bership persons of all classes and conditions, 
who have given honest thought to the subject 
and have become interested in measures that 
tend to the efficient carrying out of wise sani- 
tary legislation. The most important of these 
in this country isthe Public Health Associa- 
tion, organized September 138th, 1872, and de- 
voted to ‘“*the advancement of sanitary sci- 
ence and the promotion of organizations and 
measures for the practical application of public 
hygiene.”’ It has enlisted among its members 
scicntists, philanthropists, statesmen, and 
many others, who believe that not only philan- 
thropy, but patriotism also requires them to 
labor for the success of all measures that will 
tend to prevent disease and insure a high de- 
gree of health. The three volumes of “ Re- 
porta and Papers” already published by this 
Association show how earnestly its members 
are striving to grapple with the problem of pre- 
vention; but they also show that no success 
can be attained practically in the realization of 
their plans unless these are supported and 
made imperative by the authority of law. Just 
here, possibly, sanitary legislation may meet 
opposition from those who pretend to uphold 
private rights. They claim that the law has 
no show of right to enter a man’s premises and 
to insist upon cleanliness of the same or to lay 
down any rules forthe governance of his house- 
hold, But one of the necessary consequences 
of living in a community is that of being 
obliged to surrender every privilege which may 
tend to the injury or annoyance of our neigh- 
bors; and where private rights are mere arbi- 
trary indulgences, which tend to the injury of 
the community, they become public wrongs and 
must be suppressed by the might of regularly 
constituted authority. 

The Health Association is an eminently 
practical body, and encourages investigations 
that promise to bring practical results, It 
gave its support and influence to the commis- 
sion lately organized by Dr. Woodworth, the 
Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice, to investigate the origin, development, 
extent, and treatment of yellow fever as it 
prevailed in our Southern cities during the 
past summer months, and set apart its 
meeting at Richmond during last month for 
the discussion and preliminary study of the 
report that was made by the gentlemen 
making the investigation. It entertains the 
hope that from such an investigation may be 
deduced the laws of the development of this 
scourge, so that,no matter what its origin, 
there may be acertain means of preventing 
its extension. Of course, the authority of law 
will be demanded to enforce whatever regula- 
tions may be deemed necessury to secure 
Prevention, and in this case the necessity of 
such legal intervention to check disease needs 
no defensive argument. The public has been 
brought to this conclusion by the soffering, 
distress, and anguish that have been made in- 

















mates of thousands of Southern homes, and 
the incalculable pecunfary loss which has been 
felt by Southern enterprise and business. In 
regard to the propagation of yellow fever and 
like pestilential diseases, the public has been 
taught in a sad school to feel the need of legal 
power to suppress what Dr. Harris calls 
‘the infectious factor of the cause ’’ and “the 
local factors of the disease.’’ 

The general problem of prevention, how- 
ever, presents itself now in a number of 
special forms, which are concisely stated by 
Dr. Harris : 

‘‘The problems of the public health now re- 
quire that, by the municipal authority and all 
available agencies which the people can em- 
ploy, the filth of towns and cities, and the 
‘filth diseases’ and infections also, shall be 
controlled and their causes prevented by 
official supervision and interference ; that ep- 
idemic and pestilential diseases, and all other 
causes of preventable sickness and mortality, 
shall be promptly investigated by expert bhy- 
gienists, under official sanctions; that the 
causes of mortality shall be accurately certi- 
fied, after faithful verification—not only in 
cities, but in all places—and that the records of 
death shall be made under state authority, and 
be supplemented with careful sanitary inves- 
tigations and records Of prevailing diseases ; 
that the sanitary protection of schools and 
public assemblages, of tenement populations 
and all congregate dwellings, and whatever 
general hygienic measures are required for the 
common welfare of the people, shall be under 
the most competent official supervision; that 
sanitary surveys, the systematic drainage for 
health, the supplying of pure waterin abun- 
dance to an and villages, the regulation of 
comprehensive measures of exiernal sanitary 
police and quarantine practice shall receive 
all necessary aid and facilities by state and 
pational laws—the legislation and practice in 
these branches of sanitary work and service 
being based on the fact that the laws of 
human life and health have no politico-geo- 
graphical boundaries; and expecially that 
sanitary knowledge and all the essential duties 
of civic and domestic hygiene should be pop- 
ularly inculeated by all available means.”’ 

The field of study thus opened up is very 
extensive, but not too much s0, if the result 
to be attained is the preservation of tbe pub- 
lic health, It invites laborers from all classes 
of society. It implores the protection and au- 
thority of law, because in more sense than 
one salus populi suprema lex est. 


Biblical Research, 


Prov, SCuRADER, in bis new work on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions mentions a bilingual 
inscription in Phonician and Assyrian, shown 
to him by the late George Smith, which must 
be added to the small group of similar inscrip 
tions hitherto known. Reference is made in 
it to a certain El-melech, written Llu-mala(cu) 
in cuneiform, whose name reminds us of the 
biblical Elimelech, as well as of the Edomite 
king, Kavus-malak, or Chemosh - melech, 
named by Piglath Pileser Il, along with Je- 
hoahaz (the biblical Abaz) of Judah. The 
name of the Edomite divinity Kavus further 
appears in the royal name Kooréfapoc, found 
in Josephus (‘‘Autiq.’’ xv, 7—9) and in the name 
of ‘‘Idumeap,” Koofdpaxog (‘ Kavus will 
bless’’), recorded in a fresh inscription, 
(Boeckh, “ Corpus,” No. 5149), In the same work 
Prof. Schrader shows that the Arabian Nabathe- 
ans, the Nebafoth of the Old Testament (Gen, 
xxv, 13), called Nabaitai in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, are to’ be carefully distinguished 
from the Aramean Nabatheans, who are termed 
Nabatu on the Assyrian monuments. The 
Nabaitai inhabited the desert of North Arabla 
and are coupled with the Kedarites and other 
Bedouin tribes. The Nabatu, on the other 
hand, dwelt on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, in the neighborhood of the Persian 
Gulf. Hence, they spread eastward toward 
Persia and westward toward Palestine, and 
subsequently became the powerful Nabathean 
race, so frequently mentioned in Arabic writers, 
Under the name of (3) they are erroneously 
identified by the Targum on Is. 1x, 7, with the 
biblical Nebafoth, Prof. Schrader suggests 
that the city of Halak, mentioned in the Bible 
(IL Kings, xvii, 6, ete.) as one of the places to 
which the ‘Ten Tribes were deported,is identical 
with the city of Kbalakhkbhu, named in an 
Assyrian geographical list along with Arra- 
pachitis and Reseph ({I Kings xix, 12). The land 
of Gozan,through which the Habor or Chabsras 
flowed, is called Guzana in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, and is the Gauzanitis of the Greek 
geographers. From the cuneiform inscriptions 
it would appear that it took ite name from its 
capital city. The translation of the A. V. 
ought to be “Habor, the River of Gozan.” 
In Amos i, 5 Beth-Eden is stated to be the 
seat of a chief dependent on the monarchy of 
Damascus. This place may be identified with 
Bit-Adin, a state recorded in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions as situated in Mesopotamfa, not far 
from the eastern bank of the Euphrates, on the 
high road to Carchemish and Syria, Akhunt 
was king of,Bit-Adin in the n{foth century B. C. 
Possibly the Eden mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvil, 
23) is the same place. According to I Kings, 
xx, 16, Benhadad of Damascus had 32 kings 
dependent on him, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


.-»-As the connection of Lieutenant Conder 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund terminated 
not long since, so now has that of Lieutenant 
Kitchener, on whom fell the labor of finishing 
the survey of Western Palestine. The accuracy 
and excellence of his work has gained for him 
the selection and appointment to survey the 
Island of Cyprus, so recently acquired by En- 
gland. This isasimilar fleld to that of the 
Holy Land, a consideration which no doubt 
brought attention upon him; but such a fact 
does not in the least diminish the honor of the 
choice for so important a work by the foreign 
office, or rather the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, 


..-- Already more than ove thousand dollars 
have been subscribed in England to the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund for the special ex- 
ploration of the Sea of Galilee. This is over 
and above its annual receipts for regular work. 
In all probability, therefore, the expedition will 
be undertaken in the coming spring. It is one 
of the professed objects of this effort to cross 
the Sea and survey the eastern side—properly 
the fleld of the American Society. 

ea 


Science. 


Dr. GouLp, formerly of Cambridge, but now 
director of the Natioual Observatory of the 
Argentine Republic, at Cordova, South Amer. 
ica, has recently published the result of an 
investigation upon the connection between the 
sun-spots and the temperature of the earth, 
which seems to throw some new light upon the 
subject. He calls attention to the fact that 
the average direction of the wind at any station 
varies considerably from one year to another, 
and this variation affects the mean temporature 
of the year to a very considerable extent. In 
comparing a series of observations, then, for 
the purpose of detecting the effect of extra- 
terrestrial causes, it is necessary first to ascer- 
tain and allow for this effect of the wind. He 
has done this for two stations in the republic 
—Buenos Ayres and Babia Blanca, a town fur- 
ther south, near the Patagonian frontier—and 
presents a table of their mean temperatures 
thus corrected for the last twenty years. 
Treated in this way, there comes out a regular 
oscillation synchronizing exactly with the 
progress of the sun-spots, At Buenos Ayres 
the mean temperature for the years of sun-spot 
minimum appears to be about 144° Fahrenheit 
warmer than those of spot maximum. At 
Bahia Blanca the difference is not quite so 
large. Dr, Gould calls for a similar discussion 
of the enormous mags of European observations 
which might be made available, and the result 
will be looked for with great interest. If, as 
it now seems, he has really succeeded in show- 
ing that tbe sun-spot variations produce a 
sensible effect upon our terrestrial climate, it 
will bea great point gained. There have beena 
great number of previous attempts; but bither- 
to their results have pever been satisfactory or 
decisive. 

...-At the recent International Geological 
Convention at Paris Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, 
of Wisconsin, described in full the kettle mo- 
raine of the Great Lake district. It may ex- 
tend across the continent to Long Island, it is 
from one to thirty miles wide, 200 to 300 feet 
thick, and has an irregular surface configura- 
tion. The surface and sides may be stratified ; 
the bottom not. The material has been de- 
rived from as many as 300 miles. Part of the 
| fragments are glaciated. The range is tor- 
tuous, undulates over the face of the country, 
varying 800 feet in higbt, and sustains no rela- 
tion to the present or pre-glacial drainage. 
All the formations, from the Laurentian to the 
Coal Measures, are crossed by it, and the stria- 
tion is usually at right angles to the southern 
edge. Onthe outer edge are level areas of 
sand and gravel. It is thought to have been a 
moraine formed after the retreat of the glacier 
had commenced, and thus to mark a certain 
stage of its subsequent history. These views 
correspond essentially with those presented by 
Warren Upham, in the “Geology of New 
Hawpshire,”’ respecting the east end of this 
great moraine, examined by him from Cape 
Cod to Staten Island, and stated by Professor 
Cook to cross the State of New Jersey. If 
these two ends are parts of the same deposit, 
there is no important significance in the corre- 
spondence between the outline of parts of it 
and the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario. Dr. 
Newberry’s theory of the origin of the Ohio 
part of this moraine is unlike that of Prof. 
Chamberlin, ‘ 

seeeThe latest German ‘‘ Year Book” for 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Palwontology shows 
that the Germans are now devoting their atten- 
tion to mineralogy and petrology, to the 
neglect of paleontology. This fs due to the 
improved methods of study afforded by the 
use of polarized light in connection with the 
microscope. The beginnings of this work in 
America are seen in Zirkel’s study of volcanic 


rocks in the report upon the geology of the 
fortieth paralle] and in Hawes’s report upon 





the mineralogy and lithology of New Hamp- 
shire, 











Persowalities. 


From a letterto the Springfield Republican 
we have this picture of life at the Presidential 
Mansion: “{ am am told that Mrs. Hayes, with 
a motherly thoughtfulness, has provided one 
of the nicest little schools inthe White House 
for her two younger children, of eight and 
eleven years old; and, not content to have 
them brought up alone by a governess, with- 
out the companionship of other children, has ar- 
ranged a little school of six—her own children 
and the younger children of Secretary McCrary 
and her old friends,the Shellabargers. The child- 
ren have a pleasant,sunny room for their school- 
room, with desks and blackboards and all con- 
veniences, where they assemble daily from 9 
till 1, and have a charming and most refined 
young woman, Miss Peyton, for their teacher. 
Mrs, Hayes often visits the school, taking the 
greatest interest in the little company.”’ 





....Several young graduates of Yale College 
became city fathers at New Haven by the recent 
election there. Professor T, 8. Woolsey, who 
graduated in the class of 1872,a son of ex- 
President Woolsey, and Messrs. Farnam, of 
the class of 1868, Tyler, of the class of 1870, and 
Townsend, of the class of 1871, were chosen 
councilmev. Mr. Abram H. Robertson, of the 
class of 1872, was elected an alderman, 


+.eeThe town library in Lexington, Mass., 
is to have a portrait of Lord Perey, the young 
English officer who conducted the retreat of 
the British soldiers from that town, after their 
disastrous expedition in April, 1775. The gift 
is made by the present Duke of Northumber- 
land, through the Rev. E. G. Porter, of Lex- 
ington, who has been the Duke’s guest in En- 
gland during the last mouth, 


-.»-The friends and admirers of those two 
brave and devoted Massachusetts officers in 
the late war (General Bartlett and Colonel 
Shuw) are moving to erect monuments to their 
memory. Colonel Shaw, it will be remem- 
bered, fell at the head of his colored regiment 
at Fort Wagner, 8. C. His statue will be 
equestrian and will probably be designed by 
W. W. Story. 


-. «George Henry Lewes, the English author, 
whose death occurred a few days since, was 
known best in this country as the husband of 
§*George Eliot”; but he had won a consider- 
able reputation in literature before he met 
that remarkable woman. He was essayist, bi- 
ographer, and philosopher, and was the found- 
er of the Fortnightly Review, 


--«+President Chadbourne, Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins, and Professor Perry, of Williams College, 
are to lecture at Williamstown, Mass., in aid 
of the Village Improvement Society of that 
place, 


eeeeRev. Morton Dexter, only son of the 
editor in chief, has joined the editorial staff of 
The Congregationalist, filling the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the Rev. F. T. Lee, 


Missions 


THE second mission sent out by the na- 
tive Christians of the capital of Madagascar 
in July of last year to the Tanosy king, Rododo, 
and his people, has been broken up, after a 
most auspicious beginning. The king himself 
was very favorable to the mission. Many of 
his people were learning to read and some 20 
or 30 became inquirers of the Gospel, when the 
neighboring kings became jealous of Rododo’s 
prominence and the importance the mission 
gave him, and threatened to make war on him 
unless he would send the missionaries away. 
This he steadily refused to do; but frequent 
iovasions of bis territory and outrages upon his 
people finally induced him to send the mission- 
aries away, with a message to the Hova govern- 
ment to the effect that he had done all he could to 
protect the teachers sent him, and that he and his 
people would remove to Fort Dauphin, in 
Anosy, where they could live in peace, and 
thither he begged teachers might be sent, 
At last accounts the exodus had begun. At 
the meeting of the Madagascar Union, in July 
of this year, five natives were set apart for mis- 
sfonary work, One has been sent to Avonibe, 
on the northeast coast, and the other four to 
the southeast. At the farewell meeting the 
prime minister took the chair, by the repeated 
and urgent request of the resident missionaries, 
In his address, which is described as being 
very long and eloquent, he referred to the per- 
secutions suffered at the place where the meet- 
ing was held—Ampamarinana. He said: ‘I 
don’t like to speak about my own father here 
before you all; but I remember ome young 
woman whom my father taught to read the 
Bible and trained to be a Christian. And 
when the persecution came again she was 
accused, convicted, and sentenced to death 
for being a Christian. She was brought hers 
to be thrown over this rock, and at the last 
moment was offered her life if she would 
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recaut. But she refused, crying out: ‘No! 
Throw me over, for I am Christ's !’”’ 


....Tbe English Baptist Miseionary Society 
basletters from its Congo expedition, dated at 
San Salvador, August 9th. Mr. Grenfell writes: 


“80 much bas been said about Central 
Africa that we feel quite confident the com- 
mittee of the Missionary Society does not wish 
the pioneering effort to be limited by anything 
except the impossibilitytoget further. At pres- 
ent the way before us seems Open; 80 we sball 
go forward. One thing needful foran interior 
mission will be a road passiog through the 
kingdom of Congo, and I am hopeful that a 
way from Mckutato the river may be opened 
when the time rhall come. Hitberto our way 
bas been very plain, and, through God’s favor, 
we bave encountered no other difficnities than 
those a few yards of cloth would solve; but we 
canvot bope that all things will run as smooth- 
ly always, and 80 we pray for grace to enable 
us to weather the d flicuities of our way, and 
for strength to enable us at all times to do our 
du 7" 


...- There are at present but five missionaries 
of the two Anglican societies in the provinces 
of Peh Chib Li and Shan Tung, which form an 
extended and populous territory. The So- 
clety for the Propagation of the Gospel, at a 
recent meeting, passed a resolution to the 
effect that the shores of the Gulf of Peh Chih 
Li ought to be occupied by a strong staff of 


misstonuries, under a missionary blehop, and. 


thet an appeal be made for means for the 
purpose. 

..--A letter from Dr. Laws, of the Scottish 
Free Chutch mission at Livingstonia, Central 
Africa, dated Blantyre Hills, July 16th, states 
that be is about to make a tour in search of a 
new site. He intends to go north as far as 
Kotako'ts, which is on the west shore of Lake 
Nyassa, ninety miles north of Livingstonia, 
and then start inland toward the wert. It 
will be remembered that it was decided to 


abandon Livingstonia, on account of ‘he 
tsetse fly. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 22d. 


THE SAVIOUR'S LasT WORDS.— Luke 
XXIv, 44—53. 





Nores.—“ And he said unto them,’’—This 
was {o another interview, about forty days 
later, as we learn from Luke’s account in Acts. 
~——- '* The laws of Moses.”’ — The first five 
books of the Old Testament. “* The Proph- 
e(s,’'—The prophetic books, and also the his- 
torical books through Kings. ——— " The 
Psalma."—Also called the Hagiographa, and 
iucluding Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Proverbs, Ecclestastes, Songs of Solomon, and 
Daniel. These were the three divisions recog- 
nized by the Jews. * Opened he their un- 
derstanding."’—Not so much by special influ- 
ence of bis Spirit as by his verbal instruction. 
——— ** Christ.”"— Rather the Mesalah. 
** Beginning at Jerusalem.’’—The Gospel was to 
be preached to the Jews before it was preached 
to all other nations. ———‘ Witnesses.’—Who 
can testify of the resurrection. “ The 
promise of the Father.’’—The Holy Spirit which 
the Father would send in answer to Christ's 
prayer.— —"‘ Endued.”’—Clothed, and so ful- 
ly possessed by the power of the Spirit. ——— 
** Bethany ’’—Just over on the other side of the 
Mount of Olives from Jerusalem.———“* Wor- 
shiped him.”"—They fell down on their faces in 
adoration. “Great joy."— They rejoiced 
because he bad, after all, proved himself the 
Christ aod bis claims true. 

Instruction.—The prophecies about Christ 
run through the whole Bible. They are in the 
first promise to Eve, in the types and sacri- 
fices of the Mosaic ritual, in the Messianic 
Pealms, and inthe prophecies of Isalah and 
Zechariah. All were fulfilled in Christ. It is 
a useful thing to read and study these proph- 
ecies. Others in the New Testament about 
Christ yet await fulfillment. 

Let us pray that our understandings also may 
be opened, that we may learn about Christ. 
The Book of Hebrews will help us in this un- 
derstanding. But, above all, reading the 
Gospels attentively will make us understand 
what was the character of Chrict and how far 
the spirit of his religion differs from that of 
the Jewish ordinances. One is freedom; the 
other bondage. We must remember that the 
essence of Christianity is that a spirit of love, 
devotion, self sacrifice is required; and not 
special outward services or intellectual be- 
lefs. 

Whatever it behooved Christ to do he did, 
He fulfilled all the prophecies and all right- 
eoysness. Let us try to do the same, as far as 
we can. 

Here we have given us in verse 47 the doc- 
trine which the disciples, now going forth as 
aposties, were to preach. It was, first, that 
men are all sinful, and must repent of their 
sins and forsake them. This is the most im- 
portant thicg in becoming a Christian. We 
may be sure that one who does this is sub- 
stantially a Christian. Especially, in dealing 
with children and showing them how to be- 

come Christians, we had better begin, as Christ 
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told bis disciples to begin, by showing them 
that they have often done wrong and tbat they 
mutt be sorry that they have done wrong 89 
often, and must try hereafter not to be bad, 
but always to be good. Repentunce means 
these two things: being sorry for having done 
wrong and resolving not to do wrong in the 
future. 

The second thing the spostles were to preach 
was remission of sins. If men repent, God is 
willing to forgive. We may be perfectly sure 
of this. The man who ie sorry for bis sins 
and tries to overcome them, whoever he is or 
wherever he i3, is pleasing God. If he tries only 
a little to do right, then he pleases God but a 
little. If be tries much, be will please God 
much, and God will be sure to give him forgive- 
ness or remission of sins. 

The third thing they were to teach was thut 
the forgiveness was through Christ’s name. 
God would pardon for Christ’s sake. They 
were to tell everywhere the story of the life 
and death of Christ; that Christ had lived and 
died to save mep, and that now men must re- 
pent and be forgiven through Christ. 

It is of little use for men to try to do any 
good for themselves or for others until tbey 
are endued with power from on high. That 
power comes by meditating on God, on Christ's 
life, on the duties resting on us, and by pray- 
ing for the Holy Spirit. If we live in the 
thought of God and our Saviour, it will be easy 
to do good. 

Jesus became victorious. His foes could not 
conquer him, except fora moment. Let us be 
joyful with the di:cipies, praising and blessing 
God. How much have we to be glad in when 
we think of Christ our Saviour! The Christian 
ought to be the happiest man in the world, for 
the Christ that ascended is his Saviour. 


School and College, 


PRESIDENT McCosh, of Princeton, has one 
hundred and ninety students studying phi- 
losophy under him this year, in three classes. 
They pursue psychology, history, and phi- 
losopby, and post-graduates take up also con- 
temporary philosophy. The college generally 
is prosperous and aime at an iucreasingly high 
standard of excellence. In regard to the part 
the graduates should take in the government 
of the institution, the President suggests the 
organization of an advisory council of alumni, 
with power to watch over the  require- 
ments for degrees and the state of learn- 
ing iu the college, and to offer recom- 
mendations to the board of trustees; 
but with no power to pass laws or to inter- 
fere with the college funds. The following 
{s the total number of students present this 
term: Fellows, 10; Post-graduates,58; Seniors, 
121; Juniors, 85; Sophomores, 89; Freshmen,96; 
Scientifics, 39. Total, 495. New Jersey is rep- 
resented by 137 students; New York, 88; Penn- 
eylvania, 78; Maryland, 21. India, Syria, and 
Turkey are each credited with one student in 
the course. 


-+«eBoth the Theological Seminary and 
Phillips Academy at Andover are likely to re- 
ceive during the present year substantial ad- 
ditions to their endowments. In connection 
with the centennial celebration of the founding 
of the Academy, last June, a project was 
broached of raising an endowment of $100 000. 
More than half the sum was voluntarily offered 
before the celebration; part of the subscrip- 
tions, however, being conditioned upon the 
whole sum of $100,000 being obtained. Some 
generous donor, whose name does not appear, 
now pledges to give $100,000 to the Seminary 
in case the subscription to the Academy is 
completed by June 5th next. ‘This tempting 
offer certainly cannot be neglected. 





...- The San Francisco schools, among many 
other good things, have a corps of twenty-two 
substitute teachers. They are paid $3 a day 
for actual service in a primary class, $4 ina 
grammar class, and $1.50 for remaining at the 
office half a day to answer calle. They report 
regularly every morning at the rooms of the 
board, and are sent out to various schools on 
the receipt of telegraphic signals. This does 
away with the requirement imposed on teach- 
ers in some places to find substitutes in case of 
sickness. 

--.-The Girls’ Latin School, organized in 
Boston last February, has now seventy-eight 
pupils and is extremely successful in its 
work, The students have made remarkable 
progress. 


..-.President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Me., returned last week from Europe, 
where he went in the summer as one of the U. 
8. commissioners to the Paris Exposition. 


-.-lt is proposed to reorganize the old 
University Club of New York, which hada 
lingering existence in this city some ten years 
ago. 

--.-President J. B. Pinney, of the Liberia 
College, who has been in this country recently, 
sailed last week for his home and institution. 





Pebbles, 


THE only people who really enjoy bad health 
are the doctors. 


..-- Indians never kiss each other ; and, hav- 
ing seen a few Indians, we can’t blame tbem. 


....When people come to what is commonly 
called high words they generally use low 
language. 


-.»eColloquy between new acquaintances : 
‘“¢T once sat on the judge’s bench in Texas.” 
‘*Thatso! Where was the judge?” 


...‘* Where will you put me when I come to 
eee you at your castle inthe air?” asked a gen- 
tleman ofa witty girl. ‘‘ In a brown study,’ she 
replied, 

.»-e-A man was boasting that he had an 
elevator in his house. ‘So he has,’’ chimed in 
his wife ; ‘“‘and he keeps it in the cupboard, in 
a bottle.” 


-e. Sir,” said a lady to a would-be wag, 
‘your jokes always put me in mind of a 
sphere.’’ “Of a sphere, madam! Why 80, 
pray ?’’ ‘ Because they never bave any point.”’ 


....°Is your master up ?’? asked an early 
visitor of a nobleman’s valet. ‘Yes, sir,’’ 
answered the valet, with great innocence 
“The butler and I carried him up about 3 
o’clock.”’ 


-.-** Eugenia, Eugenia, will you still insist 
upon wearing the hair of another woman upon 
your head?’ ‘Alphonse, Alphonse, do you 
atill insist upon wearing the skin of another 
calf upon your feet ?” . 


«...Overbeard on a ferryboat: ‘ Every 
thing has gone wrovg with A. T. Stewart's af- 
fairs since his deatb. Ifthe old gentleman had 
beeo alive, the St. Mark’s churehyard outrage 
never would have occurred.” 


....‘*Sam, wharfo’ am de’casion ob yer sore 
nose ?”’ * Ise been sunstruck, Clem.”’ * Dasso ¥ 
How kim de visitation?’ ‘* Well, yer see, dat 
boy Rem an’ we was heftin’ punkins last nigbt, 
an’ Rem p’inted one t’ords me rader sprightly, 
an’ dar’s de record ob de c’lision.”’ 


....The question whether the top of a car- 
riage wheel goes faster than the bottom 1s 
again creating discussion among scientific men. 
When they get tired of the subject we know 
a felloe from the ** Hub” that wilt be the final 
spokesman. 


....(Master Charlie avd his family are spend- 
ing a few days at the house of that promising 
artist, Mrs. Vandyke Browne.) Mrs. V. B.: 
‘* Well, Charlie boy, why are you lookircg so 
hard at that pieture?’ Charlie: *‘ Why, 
Mamma says that every time she looks at this 
picture it makes hereick, and I thought I'd tee 
if it would me."’ 


...-“* Some call him Robin Gocd-fellow, 

Hobgoblin, or mad Crisp, 

And some againe doe tearme him oft 
By nameof Will the Wispe ; 

But call him by what name you list, 
I have studied on my pillow, 

I think the best name he deserves 
Is Robin the Good Fellow.” 


...-The King of Portugal lately compli- 
mented General Grant by sending him a copy 
of his Portuguese version gf “Hamlet.” It 
is caid that the General applied the vocabu- 
laries and pbrase lists of the best popular 
‘‘Methods’’? in Portuguese to ‘* Hamlet’s’’ 
soliloquy, with the following result: ‘‘To be 
or not to be that. Itis the question whether 
it is better to endure the slings and arrows of 
outrageous wealth, or receive into your arms 
the troubled ocean, and against him the oppos- 
ing end. Toexpire; to go to bed no more; 
and if by asiesta we talk, we finish ; the dis- 
ease of heart and thousand natural sheafs that 
meat is air, is a religiously hoped consumma- 
tion. Toexpire, to slumber perhaps; yes, to 
be sure; to dream something is the friction, 
because in that slumber of death what dream 
arrive when we have cut this mortal rope, must 
give us feet.” 


...°‘ Now you Hammerican gents,’ said the 
master of ceremonies at Halifax toa party of 
American visitors, ‘‘ afore you are hintroduced 
to ’is hexcellency an’ ’er royal ’ighness Louise, 
there’s a few rules to be hobserved. Don’t 
expectorate hon the carpet has you’re in the 
‘abit of doing at ’ome, you know; and don’t 
keep your ’ats on, as you halways do in 
Hamerica. And no revolvers nor bowie-knives 
is hallowed to be drawed in the presence of ’is 
hexcellency an’ ’er royal ‘ighness, wich is what 
you’re a-doing of in Congress continually. 
An’ you'll walk in forward, an’ you won't 
think of shaking ’ands with ’er royal ’ighness 
nor even with is hexcelleocy ; nor, bof course, 
you won’t haddress ’im as ‘old hoss’ nor ‘old 
sardine,’ as hif you was a-talkin’ to your Pres 
ident, you know. You'll simply bow an’ has 
sume a hattitude of reverence, so far as you 
know ’ow, and then retire backward out of 
the royal presence.” —Boston Traveller, 
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Biinisterial Register, 


. 
BAPTIST. 


BARNES, L. M., New Ipswich, N. H., resigns, 

BAWDEN, H. H., removes from Oberlin to 
Wayne-St. ch., Dayton, Ohio. 

COLE, 8. A., settles at Lawrence, Mich. 

COREY, W. A, removes from Springfield to 
Sussex, N. J. 

DAVIS, H. 8., Ware, accepts call to Wandeil 
and Erving, Mass. 
GROSVENOR. P., removes from Grosvenor 
Corners, N. Y., to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HIRES, Wo. D., removes from Imlaystown to 
Frenchtown, N. J 

HOLMAN, G. W., East Cambridge, Mass., 
called to Willimantic, Conn. 

LEAVITI, C. H., Newport, N. H., resigns. 

SLATER, G. W., rem >ves from New Baltimore 
to Grapeville. N. Y. 

STEARNS, A. H., removes from South Butler 

, to Wolcott, N. x. 

STONE, R. 8., Lafayette, Ind., has been per- 
suaded to withdraw his acceptance of call 
to Lansing, Mich., and his resignation. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BEACH, D. N., Westerly, accepts call to Free 
ch., Providence, R. I. 
BILLMAN, Ira C., Adrian, Mich., resigns. 
COREY, J. L., called to Sauk Center, Minn. 
FIELD, A. W., Blandford, Mass., resigns. 
FOSTER, E. B., D.D., Lowell, Mass., resigns 
senior pastorate of John-St. ch. 
HADDOCK, Frank C., ord. at Waupaca, Wis. 
—. J. W., closes his labors at Hudson, 


HARRAH, C. C., Monroe, Iowa, accepts call to 
Galva, Ill. 

HASKINS, RoBert G., by advise of council, re 
signs pastorate of First ch., Derry, N. H. 

HOLMES, H. M., Southboro, accepts call to 
First cb., Ayer, Mass. 

HUSTED, J. T., Clinton, declines call to Tawas 
City, Mich. 

McKAY, James A., Otsego Lake, accepts call 
to Saranac, Micb. 

MENDELL, E.LIs, supplies Norwood, Mass., 
until April. 

SCOVITLE, F. C., ord. at Independence, 
Kansas. 

SMITH, Epwin, declines call to Williameburg, 
Mase. 

RICHARDSON, E. H., Hartford, called to New 
Britain, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDREWS, J. Boyp, Columbus, Wis., dis- 
missed. 

BARNES, E. Smitu, becomes pastor at Colum- 
bus, Wis. 

OLARK, R. L.. declines call to Le Claire and 
Princeton, Iowa. 

ENNIS, Ropert, inst. over West End ch., Al- 
bapny, N. Y. 

FARMER, 8. F.. removes from Hiawatha to 
Concordia, Kansas. 

FREEMAN, J. N., Lockport, N. Y., called to 
Union Park Cong. ch., Chicago, Il. 

HAY, SamvE., Woodstock, IIl., removes to 
De Pere, Wis. 

HENCH, T. H., Rock Island, Ill., accepts call 
to Middletown, O. 

LEFTWITCH, J. T., Atlanta, Ga., called to 
First ch., Baltimore, Md. 

MARTIN, Jonn L., accepts call to Denison, 
Texas. 

McMILLAN, Joun, D.D., Mt. Pleasant, called 
to Fifteento ch., Pciladelphia, Penn. 

NEWELL, GEorGE W., removes to Salem, Mo. 

NICKERSON, N. F., Hughsonville, acct pts 
cail to Malden-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

NOERR, M., removes from Milan to Gilman, Il), 

POULSON. A., removes from Philadelphia, 
Pe nn., to Baltimore, Md. 

REED, Carson, Fairfield, Iowa, resigns. 

RODNEY, C. H., removes from Markeboro, N. 
J., to Chesapeake City, Md. 

SHIELDS, J. H., Crestline, called to New Lis 
bon, O 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BROWN, M. C., accepts invitation to remain 
with First Unitarian ch., Sandwich, Mass., 
another year. 

CLELAND, E. E., ord. avd inst. over United 
Presbyterian ch. at Unionville, O. 

CORT, Cyrus, Maquoketa, accepts call to 
Reformed ch. at Columbus Junction, la, 


— U.N., Universalist, ord. at Madrid, 


CUMMINGS, J. O., Unitarian, ord. as evangel- 
istat Montague, Mass. 

FRAZIER, 8. R., Pittsburgb, Penn., accepts 
call to United Presbyterian ch. at Cadiz, O. 

GARDNER, 8. A., Universalist, resigne at 
Peoria, Il. 

GROH, M1LTon H., inst. over Reformed ch, at 
Manchester, O. 

HAYNES, L., Universalist, resigns at Marl- 


boro, Mase. 

MITCHELL, 8. 8., D.D., inst. over Reformed 
Ch. on Hights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NASH, J. H., demits his pastorate over United 
Presbyterian ch. at Knoxville, lowa. 

SORBER, GerorceE §8., ord. and inet. ase’t pas- 
tor of Reformed ch. at Brownbacks, Penn. 

STEELE, J. H., ord. and inst. over Reformed 
ch. at Reedsburg, O. 

TURNBULL, RicHarD, inst. over United 
Presbyterian ch., Detroit, Mich. 

VAN VLECK, TuHEeoporg. ord. deacon in Mo- 
ravian eh. at Guadeohiitten, O. 

WALLACE, James, United Presbyterian, died 
recently at Huntsville, O. 

WILMER, J. P. B., Protestant Episcopal 


bishop of Louisiana, is dead. He was con- 
secrated in 1866. 

YOUNG, NicHoxas Dominic, the oldest Cath- 
olic priest in this country, is dead. He 
was 61 years in the priesthood. 
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THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACH- 





BY BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


[No man in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church holds a bigher rank as a preacher 
than Bishop Simpson, and it was proper 
that he should be selected this year to de- 
liver the course of ten lectures on preaching 
before the Yale theological students. We 
give herewith a verbatim report, prepared 
for THE INDEPENDENT, of the first lecture, 
delivered Dec. 5th, and will publish tbe 
remainder in full in succeeding numbers 
of this paper ] 


Leotoure J. 
THE PREACHER’S WORK. 





Dr. LEONARD BACON opened the course by 
the following remarks: 

“Tt is u: derstood, of course, that these 
Lyman Beecher Lectures are for and to 
students of theology—the students of this 
school, They are not addressed to the public 
at large. They are not of the nature of an 
amusement for tbe public. They mean busi- 
ness; and we have inv. ted for this year a dis- 
tioguisbed preacher to give the results of his 
long exoerience in the form of counsels to 
these students. Well, there are a great many 
ministers here who are, I trust, themselves 
students even yet; and it won’t burt them to 
hear it. And they are welcome; aod otbers 
are welcome. Our frieods whe are present here 
are welcome to tbe privilege, and enjoymeut, 
and profit—as, I trust, they will find it—of 
beariug the lectures which begin to-day. Aud 
now I hav~ the p'easure of intr ducivg to you 
the Rev. Dr. Simpson, one of tbe bishops of 
the Methodist Eviscoval Church.” 

Bisuor Simpson: Young Gentlemen: How 
patur.] is it for a speaker to wish to ray some- 
thing b. f re be begin: ! Hevce, 1 ma indulge 
a few prelimi: ary remarks. And first of all I 
wi-btoex. ress my bizh esteem of the pac ical 
wisdem apd catbolic spirit which ictluesced 
tne foucder of this lecturesoip. Sou far as 1 
know, this i- the first endowment of a lecture - 
ship dev t-d specially to preacbiog. Homi- 
leti-s aud the pastoral office, including preacb- 
inz, bave long beev io the cursiculum of tbe 
theol. gical seminary ; bat tuis chair is devoted 
ep ciidiy to the :arjecce of presening. It is an 
ag tcy by which God hus promi-ed to save 
them trat delteve; and, if ao, it is the most 
importavt that was ever com nitied to human 
bavds, und rurely if te worthy of a higher 
place tosn that of b iog simply a departmeut 
of sree es rvetoric. Add, notwithetanding this 
chair may be sometimes imperfec'ly fil-d; 
boiwi'betandiog I mav be able to say nothing 
whico sball add to the stores of knowledye or 
prove str -nger motives to young men pureulog 
the mintetry ; yet | bave no dount that from 
tois chatr, f:om time to time, suggestions and 
thoughts will be uttered waich shall add in- 
creasing interest to the subject of preacbi: g 
and clatin more generally the at'ention of the 
people. The catholic spirit, too, which made 
toe platform so broad that a minister of any 
Evangelical school might staud upon it will 
command the approbation of the Chrittian 
world. ‘Tue Corporation of Yale College and 
the Tneological Faculty bave mavifested the 
same uvchavuged and hberal views in selecting 
miuisters of various churches, and have 
drawn on the Old World, as well as on 
the New. The utterances which bave been 
msde from this desk by di ti guished and 
t.lented epeakers have not ooly reached the 
hea ts of all classes but have gone forth from 
the ;ress, and have influenced hundreds of 
candidates to higher aspirations and to more 
toorovgh consecration. I desire also to acknowl- 
edge specially the courtesy of the Corporation 
and Theological Faculty in fovitiog me to oceu- 
py this chair for the present term. Yet I do 
not understand this to be eo much a compli 
ment to myself as an expression of their con- 
tinued purpose toinvite ministers from various 
denominations and from different sections of 
the country. Had this invitation been one of 
ordinary character, I should have promptly 
declined. My ecclesiastical duties are £0 con- 
stant and eo pressing as to allow me but little 
time for preparing lectures; and my labors 
ar* so numerous and fo varied that they tax 
my strength to the uttermost. I wished, how- 
ever, to respond to this manifestation of cour- 
tesy, and to aid in showing to the world that 
Protestant Christendom is essentially one; 
that, though we do not wholly agree, we at 
the same time know how to differ ard how to 
love. Besites, Lfound my Methodism at stake. 
One of your professors, weom I profoundly 
honor, suggrsted that, thougb busily occupied 
I could still tiud time to tell my experience. 
{Liughter | Ard so I, who am of Western 
birta avd edneution avd a minister in the 
Metbodist Epi-copal Church, am here to ad 
dre 6s you, who are chiefly sons of New En- 
gland and who are Congregationalists in creed 
and Chureh polity. Verily, the world moves! 





({Laughter.] A hundred years aro this would 
have been an impossibility. 

A few years ago a distinguished journalist 
published a book entitled ‘‘What I Kuow 
About Farming.’’ (Laughter.] Iam not sure 
that his success in that line would lead many 
to follow his example. [Laughter.] And yet I 
have thought that the lecturer in this chair might 
vot fnaptly term his utterances ‘‘ What I Kuow 
About Preaching.’’ But he fs not to lecture 
systematically on homiletics and the pastoral 
charge (@ work well performed by your regular 
professors); but to supplement their teaching 
by bis own experience and by gleantogs from 
every side. Thus [ meet you to-day in the 
chapel of one of the oldest and noblest insti- 
tutions of the land and in the presence of men 
of mind and might. But let us forget fora 
time the presecce of these sages, as well as the 
emiles of beauty around us [laughter and 
applause, a Jarge portion of the audience being 
ladies], and let you and me address ourselves 
simply to the lesson of this hour as fellow-stu- 
dents, for such we are ; differing a little in age, 
but of one aim and of one heart. You have 
pureued your acadewic and collegiate training. 
You are vow interested in theological investi- 
gatiov. Your earnest thought is turned toward 
the future, and the irquiry is bow you cau 
most successfully preach the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

How rapidly the years pass away! It 
seems scarcely more than yesterday that, as 
a young man, I was asking myeelf the same 
question. I remember bow the future opened 
before me, and what a responsibility pressed 
upon my heart, as J thought of standing in the 
sacred desk to preach to my fellow-men. 


Vast as the work seerred to me then, it bas 
grown upon me in magnitude, Each succeed- 
iog year [ bebold in acl: arer light the import- 
ance and responsibility of the sacred office. I 
recognize to-day the immense vastners of the 
work, aud 0 y own inadequacy to treat its im- 
portant dema ds, or even to picture before you 
trat ideal which for years bas beckoned me on- 
waid avd v bich I bave never beeo able to a’- 
tuin. I am consoled, however, by tue thought 
toat you bave other ‘n tructore at whose feet 
you reverently sit, and who will-:y to you in 
ditti g language that which [ may leave un: ald. 
If I may evev coance to vary from torir teaching, 
and, Armtuian as I am, to utter some’ htog 
heterodox, it may but serve to stir your minds 
ant afford your pre fo-eors an excellent op;or- 
tunity toadd variety to their lecturer, by ex 
porting my fallac'es and proving the uasound- 
ness of my viewr. [Luugnter) Preaching is 
the eblef work. but cot the ouly work, of the 
Coristian minister. He orgauizes churches 
and leads the public devotions of the people, 
admi: ietera the ordi ances, and superintends 
importavt improvem: nte, both within and with- 
out his owu congr. gation. Yet all these works 
bear a dietioct relation to his office as a 
preacher. Turvy enter into and issue from it, 
or are auxiiary toit. St. Paul «exalted the de- 
part ment of the preacher above every other de- 
partment of church work, wheu be said to the 
Corin: hiacs: ‘Christ sent me to preach the 
Gospel.” ‘he first great requisite to the suc- 
cess of the young minister is, | think, to havea 
clear appreciation of the ch wracter of the won- 
derful work upon whicb be enters, espectally 
in his own duties and responsibilities, 

Ooly toa few prominent points can we now 
refer, First in its origin, itis ordained of God. 
Other professi ns arise out. of buman wants 
and are essential to human comfort. They vary 
according tothe circumstances and the prog- 
ress of humanity. The teacher is required to 
educate the childrety and youth. The tailor, 
the shoemaker, and the hatter are casential to 
our comfort and health. The physician is 
needed wherever sickness may occur; the 
surgeon wherever accideu's way happen. The 
profession of the attorney, unknown iu say- 
age laods, is demanded where laws becomes 
complicated or where interests are conflicting. 

Coristian preachbivg arises not so much from 
perceived necessity aa from God’s special 
ordinances. Sotrueis this that where preach- 
ing is unknown or veglected the demand for 
it is not so strong as where it is established 
and regularly maiutatved. Yet in all 
ages where there has been worsbip there 
bas been a mivistry. The religious ideaof the 
race prompts to worship, und in \imes of prov- 
idential emergency and seasons of distress to 
make offerings to some superior power, These 
offeriogs are made through persons in rome 
way + lected or ret apart for this purpose. The 
savages bave their incantations, und their sac 
rifices, and their prieste. The Indiaus of our 
Western wilds have medicine-men, who not 
only heal the body, but pr: fess to hold com- 
munton with the unseen. The Chinese have 
their jose-bou-er, aod tneir priests even, though 
their prayers be written ov paper, atd painted 
oo wood, and whir.ed around by macbinery 
Ancient bietury iu its ealiest outlines finds 
priests amorg the Egyptians, soothsayers 
emong toe Babylonians. Pbwpvicia and Kome 
had their temples, oracles, and officiating 
priests. They slew sacrifices, inspected en 





trails, avd divined the will of the gode. They 
were 80 closely connected with the welfare of 
the nation that assembifes were convened and 
broken up, great enterprises set on foot and 
abandoned, as the augure interpreted the 
omens and signs which they bad seep. [n all 
these cases ceremonial was almost everything ; 
instruction next to nothing. 

Yet among the ancients there were mysteries 
which included both ceremonials and doc- 
trines, The teachings were only for the few 
who wished to learn, and they received the 
name of my-teries, which St. Paul transferred 
to the Christian writings. Tbe word is used by 
bim not meaniog, as I think, “‘ secrecy,’”” or what 
is difficult to understand; but a system of 
religion or the doctrine in that system. The 
priests to a certaiu extent instructed the peo- 
ple, aud were also the defenders of the poor 
and oppressed. ‘The altar was a place of 
refuge, where the offender sought safety and 
placed himself under the protection of the 
deity. Those who ministered at their tem- 
plesaud altars were invested, in the estimation 
of the people, with peculiar sanctity, and were 
supposed to hold communion with the gode. 
Both iv the temples and at the oracles women 
served, as well as men. The Vestal Virgins 
were deemed sacred. Crimes on their pari and 
offenses against them were most severely pun- 
ished. Yet that sanctity with which they were 
regarded was something wholly apart from 
pure aud bigh morality. In India and Eastern 
countries the minirters are highly esteemed. 
They are students, ministers, and teachers. 


How these ideas of sacrifice and priesthood 
originally arose we need not pow inquire. The 
fact stands out. We learn that every wovere there 
were officiating ministers, and that society re- 
garded them with veneration andawe. From 
Scripture history we learn that the offering o! 
sacrifices was as old as the time of Abel, his 
offering having been in some manner accepta- 
ble toGud. Religious instruction was also given 
by pub ic teachers. We are infurmed by Juce 
that’ Eooch the seventh from Adam prop)- 
esied.”” This prophesying of the ac cients em- 
braced pot only visions of the future, tut in- 
struction io religious duties as weil. We are 
aleo informed that Noah wus a “ presch:r of 
righteou-ness,’”’ and that, coming out of the 
ark, be offered tacrifices. ‘The various familics 
and nations of tre earth descending from him 
may thus have received both these ideas, The 
direct authority for the minis'ry, however, is 
found in tue Jowlrh sys’em. A whole tribe te 
sol spurt for the performance of various fune- 
tions, und a epecitic family sclec’ed for ite 
h Jiest duties These priests in larye convoca- 
tions read tu the people from the Book of the 
Lord ; but the prive'pal part of their work was 
ceremoulal, conurcted wih the taberoacie 
aod temple. ‘Lhe Coristian ministry, however, 
is not a euccession of the Jewirh priesthood, so 
far as the performance of sverifices is con- 
cerued, So far that law was a shadowing of 
good thitgs to come. And Carist hus come! 
He is the end of that “law of righteousness to 
them that bel eve.’’ The ceremonial law must 


_needs have been performed to make the J.wa 


righteous man. Our Saviour said to Jobn the 
Kap i-t: ‘Thus it becometh us to follow 
righteousuess.” That righteousness which 
came by ceremonial law is now supplanted by 
faith in Christ. You, young gevtiemen, are 
not to be priests. One eternal, all sufficient 
sacrifice bas been offered by our great High 
Priest, who hus passed into the heavens, In- 
stead of priests, be bas given to the Church 
apostles, evangelists, and teachers. The Chris- 
tiau ministry of to-day more nearly reeembles 
the prophets who were selected for the utter- 
ing of the will of God, without reference to 
tribe or family ; to warn and to administer and 
to instruct, as well as to tell what should be in 
the coming years. And to these prophets 
Christ himself is likened. Moses said: “The 
Lord your God will raise up unto you a 
prophet fr.m amovg tue children of men.” 
Aud in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said: 
**God, who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spake in times past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son.’”? In this speaking sense 
you are t» be prophets, ratber than priests. 
The divine appointment of the Coristian mit- 
istry is specifically set forth in the New Teste. 
ment, Christ selected twelve apostics, as 
be called them, individually,to foilow bim- 
He had gathered them around bim for instruc 

tiop. And also the sending forth was a pub.ic 
and a solemn act. He had retired into a moun- 
tain; all night he had been in prayer; and 
when it was day he called bis disciples arou d 

him, and out o! them be chose twelve, whom 
be sent abroad to preach the Gospel and hea) 
all manner ofticknesses. Curist represents bim- 


self as sent into the world to preach, He says, 


quoting the well-known prophesy of Isaiah 
avd app'ying it to himself: ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me because be batb 
anoipted me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor; be “‘ bath sent me to heal the bruken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives.”’ 
And in his inimitable prayer he says of his apos- 





tles: “ As thou hast sent me into the world 
even so have | also sent them tnto the world.” 
Among his last words were those of the great 
commission: ‘*Go ye forth and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” In entering, then, 
iuto the ministry, you ally yourselves with God 
and take upon you an office which he himself 
specifically ordained. 


Secondly. The greatness of the ministerial 
Office is also seen in its nature and its work. 
This is illustrated by comparing it to various 
earthly offices and duties. The word “‘ preach,” 
in its primary signification—or, at least, one of 
the apostle’s words for preaching—means to 
“proclaim.” Kypvé, or berald, was an officer 
carrying and announcing a message, and was 
usually sent by a king or commanding officer 
finan army. His message was short, and was 
given without explanations or reasons. So 
John the Baptist simply proclaimed : “‘ Repént 
ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
In the same way Christ evtered on bis own 
ministry, and when the disciples were first sent 


sent forth the simple message he gave 
them was: ‘‘Repent ye, for the King- 
dom of Heaven is at band.’’ The man 


was a herald or preacher, no matter what 
the character of the tidings which he bore. 
Jonah was sent to Nineveh, and his pro- 
phetic message was: ‘Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be overtbrown.’’ So also Nehe- 
miab was accuséd of appointing preachers to 
proclaim himself king. As the Gospel was un- 
folded, this idea of the herald was enlarged by 
making it the bearer of Goon tidings, and in- 
etead of heralds they became evangelists. Iv- 
stead of Christ’s saying, as he sent his disci- 
ples forth, ‘‘Go, herald!” we have ‘Go, 
oreacb !” You are sent forth not only to ery 
* All flesh is grass’; bat to cry also: ‘' The 
word of the Lord endureth forever.” Your 
office is not to speak of yourselves, nor to 
epeak words which the wisest men have ut- 
tered; but to speak the message which God 
bas given you. This meseage of good tidings 
be has put in writing. It has been printed. 
We bave it in our bands. It bas been made 
plain upon tablets, that be may Jearn who 
readetb. The office of the ambassador is one 
of the highest filled bya citizen. He bears a 
message from his goveromeut—a message he 
may not add to and from which be must not 
subtract. His words are the words of the 
vation. His pereon is secured by the power of 
‘he pation. He represents in his person the 
bonor and digtity of the nation. The grander 
aod etronger tbe government, the greater the 
ambassador. What, then, mu-t be an ambass- 
ador for Christ! If you enter on thie office, 
you are ambassadors sent by Curist to repre- 
sent him, to utter bis words to all the people. 
He is pledged to care for you and to protect 
you; and you are not to think of yourselves as 
your own, but as belovging to Curist. Yuu are 
to take bis words and utter them in the ears 

f the people, whether they will bear or whether 
they will forbear. 

The preacher is represented as a watchman. 
“| have made thee a watchman unto Zion,” 
said the Lord to Ezekiel. The watchmau 
guards the city. Tbe lives of the people are 
in his hands. His post is ove of infinite mo- 
ment. His whole office is to watch agaivat 
evemies, against dangers. All this requires a 
firm purpose, a sleepless eye. Often on the 
ocean [ have gone to the prow of the vessel 
and looked out into the darkness of night. | 
bave found the watchman not one moment 
from his post, bis eye gazing far over the sea, 
where he might discern at the greatest dis- 
tance and at the earliest moment any cause of 
possibje davger. Tue lives of the crew and 
passengers were in his bands, The mist might 
come down heavily, the wind might blow 
furiously, the storm rage jncessantly ; but still 
on and ever the watchman looks out in the one 
direction. The whales may sport in multi- 
tudes around the vessel, the whole sea br hind 
him be in a phosphorescent glow. His own 
great object is not to care for these things, but 
to look ahead! 8» you are watchmen. You 
are ontbe ship. The vessel may be ruining 
toward shore; there may be breakers abead. 
You are to sound the alarm. Falee teachers 
may be surrounding you. The literature of 
the day may be corrupt. You will find tufidel 
ideas among the people. ‘Ihe youth way be in 
danger of being ensvared and Jed astray. You 
are God’s commi-sioned watchmen to guard 
them from danger. Tnis very naturally leads 
us to think of the ministry as awork. It is s0/ 
In all its forms, from beginning to end, from 
youth 10 age. He tbat desireth tbe office of 
bisbop derireth a good work. Jesus said to 
bis disciples: ** Work while it is day.” Paul 
and Barnabas were separat:d for the work 
whereunto they were called. We are workers 
togetner with God. This work is sometimes 
cumpared to a vineyard, in which the minister 
bas to bear the burd: n and the beatof the day. 
St. Paul direct. Timothy to be a worker. He 
6 ys: * Let the elders thet rule well be cu t- 
ed worby of double boror, especially they 
who laoor in the Word and doctrine. And the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
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Christ says: “ Pray ye, therefore, the Lord 
of the barvest that he send laborers into the 
harvest.” No labor is heavier than that of the 
harvest-field, especially as it was performed in 
the olden time. Some of us who are older 
remember the severity of the labor; how we 
bent over and drew in with our sickle the 
leaning graiv, in the rays of the hot sun. The 
field was large ; the grain was cut handful by 
handful ; and the reapers at night came home 
only to get their rest for the next day. 


Such is your work. ‘Say not ye: ‘ There 
are four months and then cometh the barvest.’ 
‘The field is white already for the harvest and 
you are the reapers.’’’ The grain is ripe and 
ready to perish. ‘‘He that reapeth receiveth 
wages.’’ Some of the grain is falling, anda 
plaintive voice is on the breeze: ‘‘ The barvest 
is Past; the summer is ended ; and we are not 
saved.’’ 

If you have ever looked upon the ministry 
as a life of ease, either abandon the thought at 
once or abandon the ministry. It is a busy 
bive, with no room for drones. There is work 
in the pulpit and out of the pulpit; work in 
the study and out of the study; work in pub- 
lic and in private. Of the early disciples it is 
sald: ‘ Daily, io the temple and from house to 
house, they ceased not to preach.” St, Augus- 
tine says: “* Nothing in this life is more diffi- 
cult, laborious, and wearing than the life ofa 
presbyter.”’ Luther says: ‘‘ The labors of the 
ministry exhaust the very marrow from the 
bones and hasten forward old age and death.” 
Of the man who hid bis talent it is said: 
“Tbhoa wicked and slothful servant.’’ Sloth- 
fulness is represented as the bight of wicked- 
ness. Men can afford to take ease in other 
callings. They must bear the heat of the day 
and take their share in the storm. But 
the minister must not, dare not rest; 
bor will there be ever invented moral mow- 
ing-machines, to take the place of 
the old-fasbioned sickle of the Gospel. 
“Laughter.] The minister not only reaps ; bit 
Ae serves. The word minister signifies serv- 

it once had not the dignity which to-day 

attached to it. St. Paul calls bimeelf a 

‘servant of the Lord Jesus Christ’’ and (as 
you well know, young gentlemen) a slave. 
When he alludes to his preaching, he Bays : 
*“*We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
tbe Lord, and ourselves your servants for 
Christ’s sake.’ Christ sets the example by 
girding himself and by washing his disciples’, 
feet. He arrayed himself in the garb of a 
servant. ‘‘He riseth from supper, and laid) 
aside his garments, and took a towel and! 
girded himself. After that he poured water 
into a basin, and began to wash the disciples’ | 
feet and to wipe them with the towel where- 
with he was girded.’’ And it is added: “ Ye) 
call me Muster and Lord; and ye say well, for} 
so I am. Verily, verily f say unto you, the! 
servant is not greater than bis Lord; neither ®t 
he that is sent greater than he that sent bim.}) 
If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do! 
them.”’ 

We cannot mistake such a lesson as this. 
Our work is a service. The poorest and the 
wickedest have cluims upon us. We are also 
informed that the way to true greatuees is 
through service. ‘‘He that would be greatest 
among you, let him be the servant of all.” We 
have also the example of Christ in his service 
tohumanity. Hesaid: ‘“‘ The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto; but to minister,” 
We find him always doing eood. He comforted 
the sorrowing; he poured eyesight on the 
blind, opened deaf ears, raised the sick, and 
relieved every possible affliction. Hg passed 
by no form of: degradation, no loathsome 
disease. He touched the poor outcast leper 
and made him clean. 

Whata busy service did Christ lead ! 

On foothe traveled over the hills and valleys 
of Palestine. He preached inthe temples and 
synagogues, and on the mountain-sides, by 
the shores of the sea, to congregations and 
single individuals. He taught multitudes by 
day, and spent part of the night on the moun- 
tain-side in prayer. Unaccompanied by his 
disciples, he walked until weary. He satdown 
at the Well of Jacob, and in his weariness spake 
those words of life that still ring through the 
world. That sublime utterance, “God is a 
spirit, andthey that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth,” is still ringing 
through the world. 

He was never too weary to do good. The 
service we owe is first one of body, soul, and 
spirit to God, which the apostle declares to be 
& reasonable service. Consecrated to God, 
devoted entirely to him as a sacrifice slain, yet 
alive. Then we owe a service to humanity, 
As Christ gave himself to the service of the 
world, so he dedicates all who are consecrated 
to bim to like service. That service is teach- 
ing the children ; comforting the sorrowing ; 
relieving the poor and wretched ; following 
the wanderer ; reclaiming the prodigal ; bring- 
ing home the outcast ; lifting up the down- 
trodden; visiting the prisoner; substituting 
smiles for frowns, blessings for curses, It is 
te purify, elevate, and ennoble society every- 





where. There is not a human being within 
the sphere of his influence to whom be is not 
a debtor. St. Peter says: ‘‘As every nian 
hath received the gift, even so minister the 
same ove to another, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God.’’? The steward who 
embezzles for himself money entrustei to bis 
care is no more guilty than the minister who 
receiving the gifts of grace for all around bim 
fails to bestow these gifts upon those for 
whom they were destined. You are not to 
teach men or preach to them because they are 
desirous of being taught and preached to. 
You must teach them because God bas given 
you gifts to bestow upon them. He has given 
you bis truth and sent youto savethem. You 
are never to turn away from any man because 
he insults, misrepresents, or maltreats you. 
The worse the man is the more imperative is 
your duty to try and save him. The nearer he 
is to ruin the more intense should be your 
effort to rescue him. Christ stooped from 
Heaven to serve him, and the minister must 
stoop to rescue the lowest of the low. So, as 
the good householder, you are to bring out 
your treasures, things new and old, to offer a 
wedding garment to every guest who shall 
sit down at table with the Master. 

The Church of God is represented in the 
figure asatemple, We are the builders. The 
foundation is composed of prophets and 
apostles. The Lord Jesus Christ himself is the 
chief corner-stone. 

Slowly yet surely the edifice rises. Mem 
ber after member is joined into the rising 
structure. Some of the materials which are 
placed on the building are, as gold, silver, and 
precious stones, beautiful, polished, and 
Christlike ; but, in our haste and in our indo- 
lence, we are Hable to introduce others, like 
wood, hay, and stubble. They will not stand 
the day of God’s examination. The great 
Architect will reject and cast them away, and 
our laboris lost. We ourselves have each a 
part in the building of that grand edifice, which 
shall be tried as by fire. You are shepherds, 
sent by the Lord Jesus Christ to watch over 
the flock he has purchased by his blood. You 
are to rescue and bring back every wandering 
sheep. You are soldiersin the army of Jesus 
Christ, marshaled under the Captain of our 
Salvation. The enemy is around us. The 
contest thickens. You are commanded to go 
forward. Where the battle wages hottest, 
there is the post of honor. Let the arms be 
ready, that the word of command may be 
obeyed. And yet how prone are we to lag be- 
bind and to wish for ourselves safety and ease. 

Thirdly. The transcendent greatness of the 
ministry is seen in the results to be achieved. 
It is a grand work, which reaches from eter- 
nity to eternity. It glances over all matter and 
treats of angels and of God. The professor 
in college, the lecturer in the university are 
well satisfied when they have imparted the 
truth clearly and when their students compre- 
hend it. But at that point the teaching of the 
ministry is but begun. The raw recruit in the 
army understands the word of command. He 
knows what is to be done; but fails to perform 
it correctly and gracefully. The young lady 
at her plano knows the votes and understands 
the keys of her instrument, perc:ives what 
keys ought to be touched ; yet the untrained 
fingers fail to bring out the music The min- 
ister may teach his audience the doctrine of 
righteousness ; he may explain its nature and 
mode ; but still his work is but begun. He is 
not only to teach his audience how to repent ; 
but to bring them to repentance. He is not to 
teach merely the nature of prayer ; but to bring 
his congregation to prayer. He is not merely 
to present the cross of Christ; but to lead peo- 
ple to his feet. He is not merely to tell of the 
forgiveness of sin and the conscious joy of 
redeeming love ; but to bring his sympathizing 
hearers into the full enjoyment of these glori- 
ous blessings. How transcendently glorious, 
yet how difficult the work of the preacher! 
Me appeals to an audience of 100 souls, of 
every possible grade. Some are Christians of 
partial maturity ; some are babes in Christ; 
some are thoughtful inqutrers ; some are unre- 
deemed sinners and hardened skeptics ; some 
professed infidels, yet with pure moral lives; 
others profane and lawless. To that assembly 
he presents the Lord Jesus Christ. He holds 
up before them the blessed Saviour as though 
he were present before them. He exhibits 
him in his majesty, in his condescen- 
sion, in his power, in his passion, in 
his omnipotence, in his boundlessness of 
love. He cries: ‘*Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sins of the 
world! Look unto him, all ye nations of the 
earth, and be saved.” As he holds this divine 
Savieur before their eyes, bis character bears 
witness to his power. They see and feel, re- 
pent and believe. The heart which at first 
says: ‘‘Depth of merey, can there be mercy 
still reserved for me?’’ after looking at this 
holy vision and feeling its glories, cries out, 
exultingly : ‘‘God is love, I know, I feel ; Je- 
sus weeps and loves me still’’; and then come 
to him the words of the Masters I, if I be 





lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’’ Your 
work, young gentlemen, is to teke this vast 
assembly of multitudinous characters, circum- 
stances, and habits and bring them into the 
image of Christ; to make these weak, imper- 
fect, sinful beings into the likeness of the 
Blessed Saviour, Your work is well expressed 
in the language of the apostles: ‘‘ We preach, 
warning every man and teaching every map, in 
all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.’”? ‘Till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, untoa perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.’”’ 

What a sublime picture is here presented of 
making every man to stand in the stature of 
Christ! Not faintly vor partially; but in the 
fullness of Christ. This is the unity of Chris- 
tianity. The great purpose of gathering to- 
gether all things in Christ, both in Heaven and 
on earth, evenin him. Thetransformation is 
a glorious one; for we, too, with open face 
are to behold as in a glass; we, too, are 
to be changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory,even as by the Spirit of God. 
This exhibition of Christ before our eyes, 
presented so that all men may see and repent, 
believe and enjoy, is Christian preaching. 
it is by the Word of God, presented by one 
divinely commissioned, accompanied by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, that men are travs- 
ferred from sinners to saints. Can this be 
done? It was done by the apostles. We have 
the same word; we are men of like passions; we 
have the same accompanying spirit. Men veed 
the same transformation as the block of marble 
from which the beautiful image is to be freed 
by the tool of the sculptor. They are like wild 
trees, whose useless branches are to be pruned 
aud superfluous twigs cut off. God has given 
to us an instrument. ‘‘The Word is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.’’ “For as the rain comevh 
down and the snow from Heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the earth and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so 
shall my Word be thut goeth forth out of my 
mouth.’’ No wonder that the prophet, in ex- 
ultation at the glories of it, exclaimed: ** For 
ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with 
peace. The mountains and the bills shall 
break forth before you into singing and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands.”’ 

What an exhibition of the renewing power 
of the Gospel! The thorns and thistles which 
have cursed the earth shall be removed, the 
Gospel of truth shall fill the whole earth. 
Then, indeed, will there be a new Heaven anda 
new earth. Until that time we must preach 
on. Nor must we be diverted from our work 
by any suggestions that society cannot be re- 
formed or that the Lord Jesus will come visibly 
to cut off the wicked and to reign as tem 
poral king. I have respect for some men 
that teach that doctrine; but none for the 
doctrine itself. [Laughter.| If analyzed, itis a 
lack of faith iuthe power of God’s words; it is 
a spirit of indolence which is unwilling to face 
the long ages of toil and sacrifice; or it is a 
spirit of vengeance, that calls for fire to come 
down from Heaven. They think it easier to 
kill men than to convert them. 

Fourthly. This preaching is to be a _ per- 
petual agency. Other systems may change, 
other plans may fail; but this never. It is the 
sovereign decree of Almighty God that by 
preaching the Gospel of his Son men shall be 
saved. ‘!'o the Jew his preaching was a stum- 
bling-block. It took from him all his beloved 
ceremonial. The temple was no fonger the 
exclusively holy place; Jerusalem was no 
longer to be the central bome of God's people ; 
the whole earth was to be a worshiping temple ; 
walls and partitions were to be broken down ; 
all races were to be brought on one common 
platform, all humanity to become kings and 
priests under God. It was to him a stumbling- 
block ; but to the Greek, the man devoted to 
philosophy and to science, it was foolishness. 
To the Greek the glorious record of his nation 
had been for centuries its orators, its painters, 
its hi-torlans, its sculptors, and its warriors. 
To him his nation was the center of knowledge 
and civilization ; Athens the concentration of 
the mental power of the world, ruled by 
learning more than by arms. The highest 
talent of humanity was there represent- 
ed. The pencil of Apelles, the chisel of 
Praxiteles, the oratory of Demosthenes, 
the academic teachings of Plato, the practical 
philosophy of Socrates, the keen logic of 
Aristotle, the histories of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, the poetry of Euripides and 
Homer, the statesmanship of Pericles, and the 
military talent of Miltiades were the glory of 
the nation. These were the marks of their 
civilization and the indices of their glory. 


Tobe told that all this was insignificant, and ~ 


thatthe only way to triu ph over passions 
and impulses was to seek favor with God; that 





rue grandeur was to come by telling the story 

of a crucified Saviour, a Jew by birth, who said 
he was the son of man, and yet the Son of God, 
pure and spotless in his life, yet crucified be- 
tween thieves; buried and guarded by Roman 
soldiers, yet arose the third day; lived on earth 
for a time, and then ascended to glory—when 
told that by these truths all history was too be 
changed, and belief in him madeof more im- 
portance than the highest culture and civiliza- 
tion, can we wonder that they said ‘It is 
foolishness’’? 

Men of science say so to day; yet by that 
preaching which they called foolish»ess it is 
God’s eternal and immutable purpose to save 
them which believe. It has already saved in 
the past; it is saving still, Jt has been the 
light of our civilization; its beams are scattered 
across the world. Some say that society is 
changed, that the pulpit has lost its power 
and that men are no longer attracted there. 
Now and then a preacher arises who attracts 
the multitude and rivets their attention. Such 
men are given to us to show the possibilities 
of the pulpit, and to point to the time when, 
instead of being disgraced, it shall accomplish 
grander results. Some tell us that the press has 
superseded the pulpit; that men need no longer 
to be hearers, because they are readers. The 
Bible is in their hands; if they need any explana- 
tions, they have the works of the great com- 
mentators. Why listento sermons of men of 
little experience aud only average culture ? But 
they forget the Auman element, the power of 
man over his fellow-men, the force derived 
from expericnce, the practical accompanying 
the ideal. Frue preaching, as I have said, is 
not merely the delivery of the message ; but the 
delivery of the message by men who profess 
to have felt its power and testified to its truth 
in their own experience. ‘ 


The preacher not only proclaims the truth ; 
he stands as a personal witness to its power. 
What political party would go into an exciting 
canvass relying merely on articles from the 
press. The press is a valuable auxiliary. It 
reports the strongest thought of the eloquent 
theorist. But every party must have conven- 
tions, its evening meetings, stump speakers, 
Without these it fails. What would the tem- 
perance reformation be without speakers 
who themselves have been reformed? What 
would Murphy’s influence be through the press 
alone’? It is the man who was a drunkard, 
reduced to wretcheduess, who was in jail, when 
the work found him and elevated him, that the 
crowd go to hear. When that man stands 
before an audience and tells the story of his 
fall, his sorrow, his wretchedness, bis repent- 
ance and reformation and triumph over appe- 
tite, the hearts of the people are stirred and 
many are moved to join the good cause. Who 
has not read the lectures of Gough? And yet, 
though he tells the same stories over and over, 
the largest auditoriums are crowded almost to 
overflowing to hear bim. 

Wendell Phillips has been for thirty years 
hunting the lost arts. The synopsis of bis 
lectures has been before the public again and 
again; yet people hasten and crowd to hear 
him. Though Shakespeare’s works are found 
in almost every library, still the author of 
the dramas draws theaters crowded for some- 
times ahundred nightsin succession. It is the 
man who impersonates the ideas that they wish 
to see and hear. Some things never grow old. 
The songs our mothers sung to us in child- 
hood are still the sweetest music to our ears. 
‘“¢Now I lay me down to sleep ”’ was the even- 
ing prayer of Quincy Adams when he sat in 
the presidential chair. 

The very men who say the pulpit is a fail- 
ure and declare it to be superseded are them- 
selves unwilling to trust to the press alone. 
The notorious Ingersoll, who denounces 
Christianity aud denies the being of (od, is 
unwilling to trust to his writings ; but eagerly 
mounts the platform, and thus steals the liv- 
ery of Heaven to serve the Devil in. Erasmus 
says: ** The Devil preached.’”’ He preached 
to Eve and seduced the human race. Chris- 
tian preaching shall never fail. The great 
Commander issued his orders of marching ¢cen- 
turies ago. He never changes bis plans and 
will not be defeated. His order was ‘‘Go 
preach !”? and this stands good until he comes 
again. Into such an illustrious company 
does the young preacher enter, Isaiah ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” 
The longline of preachers extends in unbroken 
succession from Christ himself to the present 
hour. Aline didI say? More than a line. A 
pyramid, of which he is the basis and which 
year by year rises in altitude and widens in its 
base; and will rise and will widen until t 
covers all Jands,and the preacher shall be seen 
and heard of every child of Adam on the globe. 
Itis an unbroken succession not by the ordi- 
nances of man, nor by the needs of man, 
nor by the will of man; but by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. It is a holy fellowship» 
a glorious association. They were all men of 
like passions with us. Some have, indeed, en 

red the ministry without the divine call 
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otbere have been overborne by passion; some 
concerning the faith have been shipwrecked. 
Peter denied bis master. Judas betrayed bim. 
Men have disgraced themselves and brought 
reproach upon the office; but it still lives 
strengthened because Christ lives, and is deter- 
mined that it shall so stand, while he walks 
among the skies and holds the stars in bis 
right band. 

Lastly. It is of moment to think of your re 
sponsibility. You enter this holy brotherhood, 
You take upon yourselves holy vows. You 
perform sacred functions. If you faith 
fully proclaim your Saviour ; if you skillfully 
handle the two-edged sword; if you wisely 
pierce between sinners and saints; if you 
earnestly represent the Lord Jesus Christ in 
all his beauty; if you live for this one work 
alone ; if you study, pray, preach, and strive 
toimprove men as Christ did, THEN your re- 
ward will be glorious, and the promise ‘‘ Thou 
shalt shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever’? shall be yours, 
Star may differ from star in glory. All shall be 
radiant with the light of Jesus, 

But should you handle the Word of God de- 
ceitfully ; should you, as ambassadors, forget 
God’s message, and tell your own words; 
should you woo the smiles of the people and 
court their favor, and neglect the preaching 
which God bids you preach; should you, 
as stewards, embezzle the gifts which God 
gives you for others; should you, as 
builders, put in wood and hay and stubble; 
should you, as soldiers, flee from the field in 
the day of battle; should you, as trumpeters, 
give an uncertain sound, and the walls, hence, 
go down toruin, who can measure the awful 
responsibility ? L shudder when I think of what 
isin the range of possibility—the terrible in- 
quisition when God says: ‘Where is thy 
brother? His blood crieth to me from the 
ground!” Better would it have been never to 
have been born ; better would it have been if a 
millstone bad been bung about your necks and 
you had been cast into the midst of the sea; 
better that rocks and mountains might fall 
upon you and hide you from the face of Him 
that sitteth on the throne and from the wrath 
of the Lamb! But, beloved, we are persuaded 
better things of you, though we thus speak. 


Ee 


Literature, 


The prompt mention én our list of “* Books of the Week’’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests 0f our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fure 
ther nottce. 


THE LOCAL HISTORY OF THE 
REVOLUTION.* 











In the volume just issued by the Long 
Island Historical Society—the third vol- 
ume of its Memoirs—we have an account 
of the principal events of the Revolution- 
ary War in and around the City of New 
York. The history proper fills some three 
hundred pages. It gives an account of the 
state of affairs in the colonies at the close 
of the year 1775; of the state of feeling in 
Great Britain and the preparations of the 
mother country for the campaign of the 
ensuing year; of the steps taken to fortify 
New York, which city it was rightly sup- 
posed would be next attacked; of the com- 
position and character of each of the armies 
which met on the shores of New York Bay; 
of the Battle of Long Island, the skillful 
retreat to New York, the fight near the 
foot of East Tairty-fourth St., the engage- 
ments at Harlem Hights and White Plains, 
the loss of Fort Washington, and the bat. 
tles at Trenton and Princeton, which closed 
the year’s campaign. In Part Second of 
the volume, occupying some two hundred 
pages, are copies of documents illustrative 
of the history, many of which have but 
recently been hrought to light. Valuable 
maps and portraits are also given. 

We confess that it was not without mis- 
givings that we advanced to the perusal of 
this stately octavo. That it was to take its 
place as an authority in Revolutionary 
history was made evident by the imprint of 
the learned society in whose name it ap- 
pears. Buta book that is weighty as an 
authority is liable to be heavy to read. 
Nay, it is often in a certain sense demanded 
that a learned book shall be dull. One 
good woman had a small opinion of the 
learning of a certain renowned theologian, 
for when he preached she could understand 
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every word! We hope, however, that it 
will not detract from the historical dignity 
of the present work if we reveal the fact 
that we found it so entertaining that we read 
the whole at a single sitting. Though the 
outlines of the events of which he treats 
have teen given by many writers, our 
anthor rehearses the story not only with 
so many additional particulars, but also in 
such clear and engaging style, that not only 
as a historical authority, but also for dra- 
matic interest, the volume must tuke a fore- 
most place in the literature of American 
history. Itis, indeed, an entertaining book. 

When so much space is devoted to the 
events of but a few days, when #0 many de- 
tails are given, it often and we may say gen- 
erally happens that the great mass of par- 
ticular circumstances overwhelms the more 
important matters, concealing from view 
the main track of the narration; so that we 
rise from our reading in as unsatisfactory 
a frame of mind as that of Yankee Doodle, 
who could not see the town, there were so 
many houses. Butintbe present volume 
the historical perspective, the bird’s-eye 
view is continually preserved. The 
minute elaboration of the background 
never detracts from the prominence of the 
central figures of the picture. The great 
amount of information gathered en minute 
points is so thoroughly digested in the 
author’s mind that the multiplicity of 
details never gets the upper band of him. 
His indefatigable industry in the collection 
of materials is equaled by his ability to 
use them with profit. 

And thus many little matters are brought 
to light which carry us right back to the 
eurly time, and we feel as if we had spent 
an evening by the camp-fires of the Conti- 
nentals. Take, again, the notices of men 
and officers who took part and perhaps 
laid down their lives in the battles reviewed. 
These were generally men of but local 
reputation, and extended mention of them 
might be but reverent gossip or flattering 
attention to the living representatives of 
the families to which they belonged. But 
the autfor bas so arranged his notices of 
individuals as to bring out the general 
characteristics of the men who composed 
the Revolutionary army, and in the pic- 
tures of the few he gives us an idea of all. 

It may appear to some to be hardly 
worth while to devote a whole volume to 
the events of a few days. It may beasked: 
If so much space is demanded by the occur- 
rences of so short a time, how many folios 
would be required to tell the story of the 
whole war? But a volume like the present 
is in a certain sense a picture of the whole 
Revolutionary struggle. The general char- 
acter of one battle or campaign is very 
much like that of another. He, therefore, 
who has studied one series of engagements 
in all their details needs no such review of 
the rest. The circumstantial investigation 
into the one enables him to understand the 
others, with the aid of only a general out- 
line. Therefore, a college class could have 
hardly any better text-book for the whole 
Revolutionary history than a circumstantial 
narrative, like the one before us, of the 
events of a limited period. On the other 
hand, without a somewhat minute study of 
at least one campaign, no clear and com- 
plete idea will be gained of the events of 
the war as a whole. 

As dealing with local history, this volume 
will be doubly interesting to citizens of 
New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity. Any 
bright school-boy of these cities can read 
all its pages with interest, for the book 
tells of localities with which he is familiar 
—Thermopyles and Waterloos which he 
can visit at any time. We know of no 
way in which a parent or teacher could so 
interest a child or class in historical study 
as in reading together with him or them 
the elegant volume before us, and visiting 
again the localities of which it speaks. 
For similar reasons, the history of the cam- 
paign around New York and Brooklyn 
must be of special interest to dwellers in 
all parts of our land, for all are more or 
less familiar with the localities in and 
around these cities. 

Mr. Jobnston’s history is worthy of a 
wide reading. It should have a place in 
the alcoves of every public library and 
may be commended to every private buyer 
who seeks an entertaining and instructive 
book, 





Hr who would study human nature must 
study biography. It is true that the pages of 
@& memoir may not give a true pictureof the 
man (indeed, in actual life the man’s true char- 
acter may be concealed from us); but it is for 
the most part only in biography that we arrive 
at any acquaintance at all with the men who 
are the best examples of human nature. We, 
therefore, give a cordial greeting to the Life c¢ 
John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., by Dr. James Browr 
(Macmillan & Co.), Dr, Eadie was a promi- 
nent man among Scotch Presbyterians, and his 
commentaries have made his name familiar to 
our own people. The biography bas some dull 
chapters, as will necessarily be the case in a 
book which must insert, for the benefit of one 
class of readers, various matters in which oth- 
ers will not be interested ; but the book is, on 
the whole,a very interesting volume. It abounds 
in anecdotes which bring out that grim humor 
of the Scotch, which nowhere is more amusing 
than in conveetion with solemnthings. Inthe 
record of the visit to this country some laugh- 
able mistakes are made; but no greater than 
are found in the letters of Americans traveling 
in Europe. The work contains many fine pieces 
of description; as, for instance, that of the 
communion Sunday ina Scotch country church. 
It is a book which both Scotchmen and Ameri- 
cans will read with interest. 


...-A famillar topie is presented anew by 
Dr. G. W. Samson, in a small volume, The 
Atonement (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). After 
stating the leading theories of the atonement, 
and pointing out wherein, according to his 
view, each one fails to explain the great trans- 
action at Golgotha, the author gives bis own 
eonception, which he entitles the ‘Theory of 
Assumed Divine Responsibility.”” His view is 
that God holds himself responsible for the gift 
to man of a capability of errorand sin; that the 
holds himself responsible for the moral conduct 
of his creatures; that Jesus the creator, having 
come to live under his own law, made for man, 
kept that law perfectly, yet suffered its penalty, 
and, therefore, be offers to atsume for all men 
the responsibility for all their past sin, and as- 
sumes the responsibility of each one, accept- 
ing his atonement, that in future he shall be 
made free from sinful character and acts, The 
author then proceeds to give a history of the 
idea and doctrine of the atonement as appear- 
ing in the Scriptures and in religious literature, 
both heathen and Christian, the whole illus- 
trating the theory of his volume. He has given 
much study to the subject, and those who do 
not adopt his ideas in full may yet get light 
from the statement of them given in this book. 


...-D, Appleton & Co. have jut published 
a Metrical Paraphrase of the Book of Job, by 
Rossiter W. Raymond. It is in iambic tetra- 
meter rhyming verse, with three-lined stanzas. 
Of course, it does not follow the original word 
for word, though it keeps remarkably close to 
the literal translation ; and where it departs 
from the literal it often brings out the meaning 
of the original more clearly than a word-for- 
word rendering can do. But as a reproduction 
of the spirit and tone of the original, as a trans. 
latiog—a carrying over—into English not of 
its words and phrases, but of the poem asa 
whole, the writer has done with his paraphrase 
what it would be perhaps impossible to do ina 
literal translation, Regarded merely as an at- 
tempt to create on the mind of the English 
reader something of the impression which the 
Hebrew poem made on the minds of those to 
whom it was first rehearsed, Mr. Raymon a’s 
paraphrase is perhaps the best English trane- 
lation of Job that has yet heen made. Per- 
haps no other conveys to the English reader so 
full a hint of the power that lies in the Hebrew 
original. The rendering is printed in parallel 
columns with Conant’s translation, and {6 ac- 
companied with copious introduction and 
notes. 


«eee The North American Review for November 
is of admirable quality and remarkable variety. 
A Japanese, with whose name we are not 
familiar, writes strongly on ‘‘ Japan and the 
Western Powers”; an ‘Old Diplomatist,” 
who keeps his name concealed, discusses the 
consequences of the Treaty of Berlin in a very 
inteliigent way, and shows how probable is a 
war in Central Asia next spring. Hobart Pasha 
gives bis experience of torpedoes in the war 
with Russia, and Ernest Rénan discusses 
The Emperor Hadrian and Christianity” in 
what appears to be achapter of a book. So 
much for foreign writers. Horatio Seymour’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Government of the United 
States”? deserves further attention than we 
can give it here,and James Parton’s article 
on ‘‘ Antipathy to the Negro” is nothing if 
not readable. But when he denies any full 
black even a tenth-rate place as ascholer we 
would like to ask him if he could write as 
scholarly articles as those of Dr. Blyden, The 
bouk reviews are—as they should be—few, 
discriminating, and thorough. 


-eeeThe popularity of the preceding works 
cf Archbishop Trench will securea general 
reading for bis Medieval Church History, pub- 
ished by the Scribners. The work is made up 
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of lectures delivered before a class of young 
women at Queen’s College, London. To ob- 
tain from them their full value, one should be 
familiar with many facts in Church history 
which are not here given. Nevertheless, the 
work, standing by itself, is suggestive and 
coutains much information. Not only is each 
subject presented in that clear manver which 
characterizes all the writings of the author; 
but the lectures suggest many lessons and ex- 
planations of events which will interest the 
advanced student of Church history. Witb- 
out making the work too fragmentary, eaeh 
topic is treated somewhat independently, so 
that each chapter has an interest and value of 
its own. The work furnishes a good example 
of the fact that interest can be imparted, even 
before a mixed audience, to topics which are 
often supposed to belong merely to scholars. 


.»+-Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have begun 
the publication of a series of hand-books on 
science, literature, art, and history for the use 
of students and general readers. It is in- 
tended that the grade of the books shall be 
between the so-called “primers”? and the 
larger works which cover all details. We 
have before us the second of the series, The 
Studio Arts, by Elizabeth Winthrop Jobnson. 
It is not intended as a guide to studente 
who desire to be artists ; but as a help to those 
who wish a general knowledge of art, who are 
bot to paint, but to look at pictures. The 
book has a value; but its hundred and fifty 
small pages can be made to contain little more 
than a few definitions of art terms and a list of 
artists and their wcrks. 


.««+Prof. Robert H. Thurston’s History of 
the Steam Engine, the publication of which as a 
serial has just been completed in the Popular 
Science Monthly, is a duodecimo volume of 
about five hundred pages, being No. 24 of the 
“International Scilentific Series.’”? A book on 
this subject written by a practical engineer 
will not fail to be appreciated ; and it is only 
necessary to say, by way of commendation, 
that the book is as entertaining as it is in- 
structive. The preparation of the book has 
not been faultless. On p. 86 “abscesses ”’ is 
the remarkable substitute for abscissas ; and 
on page 52 isa statement of pressures borne 
by Papin’s “digester,” in which the compos 
itor has taken great liberties. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


..«- Woodland Echoes, by 8. W. Straub, fs a 
singing-book prepared for the use of public 
schools, academies, and singing classes. For 
this purpose music of the highest order appears 
not to be in demand, and we believe that this 
little book will often be found serviceable. 
We cannot, however, heartily commend a book 
which is defaced by faulty harmonies, and we 
could wish that all writers of music books 
would take pains to master the few principles 
by the observance of which they will avoid 
teasing the ears of educated musicans. The 
book before us has some features of notation 
which are unconventional and, therefore, to 
be condemned, (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
«& Co.) 


...-From Holt & Co. comes a tasteful vol 
ume, containing Johneon’s chief Lives of the 
Poets, being those of Milton, Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, and Gray. A preface is given 
by Matthew Arnold, while appended are the es- 
says on Johnson and Boswell’s Life by Macau- 
lay and Carlyle. Inthe volumes of Johnson’s 
work as he published it there are the lives of 
maby ports quite insignificant (Johnson sup- 
plied lives of all whom the booksellers pro- 
posed to include in their collection of British 
poets) ; but among them there are six of pre- 
eminent interest—wz., thore given in the vol- 
ume before us—and thus it gives us the choice 
part of a great bulk of writing. 


...-From the pen of Dr. W. 8. Plumer (Lippiv- 
cott & Co.) we have a small book called The 
Christian, It is earnest in spirit, and as such 
will do good to the reader’s heart. But beyond 
its devout tone very little can be said for it 
It is made up of platitudes and devotional com- 
monplaees, while many of its suggestions are 
puerile—as, for example, the idea that Isaiah, in 
saying of the church “ Thousbalt be called by a 
new name,’”’ referred to the disciples being 
called Christians at Antioch. The value of the 
work consists in its spirit, rather than in its 
thoughts. 


...-The cause of classical learning receives a 
valuable service in the History of Roman Litera- 
ture, by Charles Thomas Cruttwell, M. A., of 
Morton College, Oxford (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). Its five hundred pages contain the 
results of full and philosophical study of its 
subject, and yet the story is given in a form 
and style which will hold the attention of 
other than classical students. The work is 
designed for a univrsity text-book, but is s 
volume which any thoughtfal reader will find 
entertaining, as well as instructive, 


...-A peculiar book, quite sui generis, is The 
Art of Garnishing Ohurches at Christmas and 
other Festivals, by Edward Young Gox. This ig 
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pow issued In its fifth edition, and gives a great 
amountof information on ecclesiastical decora- 
tion, with very numerous devices in lettering, 
mottoes, symbols, evergreens, etc., in colored 
and uncolored illustrations. The book is Eo- 
glich and published by Cox & Sons, London, 
dealers in the materials for such decorations. 
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hare an unusually choice selection of IL- 
LUSTRATED, STANDARD, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, RELIGIOUS, aND JUVE- 
NILE BOOKS, adaptea to the season of pre- 
sentation; many of them in sets and single 
volumes, in elegant bindings, prepared eo- 
preasly for their retail sales. Also a tery 
complete collection of Bibles, Prayers, and 
Hymnals, in plain and unique styles of 
binding. 


Ox'ord Teachers’ Reference Bibles. 


These Bibles, now generally ackrowledged to be 
THE BEST in the market, «re celeprated for Clear- 
ness of Type. the pa r used being of the finest 
Bitty. Scrength, 

lodging 





xcellence, and Finish of 
2 © ompactncas- -for though fy the Biot a 
eB ny 


them withio the resch of ALL. They conta 

addition to the author zed Text, with References, al! 
thet is essen(tiz) in the svudy of the Bible. Furotshed 
with one of these Bibies, no teacher wou'd be ata 
loss anwwhere or at any time in the prepareton ot 
his lesson. W'th the Notes and Tables are em- 
bodied the results of the most recent and authentic 
research of Bibiical Scholars, and it is believed that 
Pe ite bee bees omitted that can be desired in u 


eltdastetae., the prinoipal Booksellers through- 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
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J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND DESTINY 
of the English Language aod Literature. 
By Jobn A. Weisse, M.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 700 
pages, cloth, $5. 

The object of this work, to which the author has 
devoted bis leisure bours for thirty years, is: 1. To 
lay before the English-speaking populations in both 
hemispheres the real origin and progress of their 
lengurge. 2. To make the coming generation real- 
ize the superiority of their idiom over others, as to 
the refinement and vigor of its vocabulary, clear- 
ness of diction, simplicity in grammar, and direct- 
ness in construction. 3. To show th» inconsistency 
of 80-oalled English orthograpby. 4. To sugvest a 
method to write and print English as it is pro- 
nounced, and remove the few rematoing irregular- 
ities from its grammar. 5. Last, to stimulate the 
Engl sb-speaking millions all over the globe so to 
simplify the uttering, writing, and printing of their 
language as to make it a desideratum for universal 
adoption. 

STANFIELD'S COAST SCENERY. 

A Series of Views in the Britisb Ctannel, 

from Original Drawings taken expressly for 

the Work. By Clarkson Stanfield, R. A. 

Illustrated with 39 Engravings on Steel. 

Small 4to, cloth, extra, gilt edger, #5. 

A few copies, proofs on India paper, folio size, in 
portfollo, 82. 

“Ido not know any work in which, ona whole, 
there isa more unaffected love of ships, for their 
own sake,and a fresher freling of sea-breeze always 
biowing, than Stuntield'’s *Coast Seenery.’"—Sohn 
Ruakin. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE. 
The Reality and Romares of Histories. Io 
Four Books. I. History of Deities ; or, The- 
ism and Mythism. II. History of Heaven ; 
or, the Celestial Regions. IIl. History of 
Demons; or, Demonism. IV. History of 
Hades: or, the Infernal Regions. Including 
a History of Angels and Purgatory. By F. 
0. Kelley, M.D 1lvol. S8vo. &5. 

The work.asa whole, is particularly adapted to 
the general reader, not only because of the special 
interest that the subject has, but from the variety of 
ita characters and incidents, its visions and revela- 
tions, {t« narratives and its marvels. The sentiment- 
al charm of the mort admired poets, the hichly- 
wrought romance of the novelist find at least their 
counterpart here. The objects embraced have tn- 
spired the greatest of ancient pvets—Homer and 
Virgil; and Milton and Dante have not been less 
devoted to the themes of the histories. 

FOURTH EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT OF THK 

AUTHOR. 

ISIS UNVEILED: A Master. Key to the 
Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science and 
Theolo#&. By H. P. Blavateky, Correspond 
ing Recretary of the Theosophical Society, 
2 vols., royal Svo, about 1,500 pages, cloth, 
$7.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE MEDALLIC HISTORY OF THE 

United States of America, 1776—1876. By 

J. F. Loubat, LL.D. With 170 Etchings by 

Jules Jacquemart, 2 vols., folio. I. Text, 

pp. Ixxx, 478; If. Pp. xvi, Plates 86. Prict- 

ed cn heavy, band-made paper, manufac- 
tured expressly for the work by Blanchet 

Fréres & Kleber, Rives, France. Letter- 

press by Francis Hart & Co., New York. 

Etchings printed by A. Salmon, Paris. Bound 

in extracloth, gilt topand nuovcut edges, by 

WSiliam Matthews. Price, $30. 

J. W. BOUTON’S Unatalogues of Rare and 
Ohoice Books in all departments of Literature 
may be had on application at 706 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
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FRANCIS MURPHY’S 
GOSPEL TEMPERANCE HYMNAL. 


128 pp. svo, bound. 

Songs and Hymns, with Music. as used exclusive- 
4 in the. meetings of the great Temperance Urator. 
Sent to my A address, postpaid, on receipt of % cents. 
Published b 

A. ® BARNES & CO., 
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The Prayer-Meeting 
AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 
By Rev. LEWIS ©, THOMPSON, with an_ Introduction 
by Rev. A E. KITTREDGE. D.D. 
One Handsome Volume. Price, #1.:25. 
CONTENTS.—1. Tne Praver-Meeting as a subject of 


Study. 2. The People’s Meeting. 3. The Need of 
Pr poration. 4. <a Daily Cultivation of Piety. 





5 e Topics The Topics Illus:rated. 7. O:e 
Merhod forthe Selaion of ‘opics. 8 The Bible 
und the Topics. %. Bible Readings for the eraye r- 


Meeting. 10. Ilbustretions of Bible Readings. 31. 
A Plan for Each Meeting. 12. Variety in Success- 
ive Meetings. 13. tbe Importance of the Praver- 
Meeting. ‘ How to Make Prayer-Mvetines In- 
teresting. Uniterm Topics 16. Stevu»s Toward 
wee. 5 as Helps to Sp.aking io Pubic, 18. 
Aids to Secret, Social. and Public Prayer. 19 
Hiow to Obtain God Singing. W. How to Secure 
Attendance. 21. How Prayer-Mectiogs are Kept 
at a White Heat. 22. Treatment of the Monthly 
Concert. 23. Laying Out Work. 24. The tyes! 
Element ta the Prayer-Meeting. 25. Hints New 
and Old. 26. Datly Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
“AY ry practical Gospel treatise, full of sound 
common senee and strong with vigorous thought.” 
— Methodist Recorder, 


A TIMELY WORK. 
THE BLESSED HOPE; 
or, THE GLORIOUS COMING OF THE 


Ry Rev. WiucLis Lorn, D.D. 
mo. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 6) cents. 

* It is fuller tp its scope. more extensive in its ap- 
: . mof the prophecies, and gives evidence of 
widerr sexurch sand de ver thouvbt than any work 
heretofore published.” — Watchman, 

For sale py all booksellers, or will be mailed on 
recetot of price b aes 

W.G. HOLMEs, Publisher and Bookseller, 

77 Madis pn Street, Chicago. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYER. 

s s a 
Prairie Days; 
OR, THE GIRLS AND BOYS OF OSEGO. 
By M. B. SLEIGHT. 


110 pages. 10 full-page Illustrations =. $150, 


“ince * Little Women’ took all the hoeusehol¢sin 
the land by storm,a better book forthe young than 
* Praine Daye’ bas not appeared,” 


My Boyhood. 


A STORY-BOOK FOR BOYS. By H.C. BARKLEY. 
320 pages, 19 Ulustrations,.... .... $125. 


“This is about as good a book of its kind as we 
have ver seen. *--Speetator 

*Per'eotly rich ip fun and amusing adventure. 

Not a page of the book will be found siow.” 

Publisher’ 8 Weekly 

* Full of the incidents that al! boys like-hurting 
and fishing adventures, doings with dogs and other 

+t animals. riding on borseback, construc: ing tra 
For game. the use of the gun, bird-nesting, foraging, 
eto.”—Home Journal. 

A beautiful Iliustraged Catalogue of our 
Children’s Books sent free on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY........ peas de NEW YORK. 


REV. T. L. CUYLER'S 


Pointed Papers. 


81.50. 


COWPER’S TASK. 


ILLUSTRATED 
aia BA superb designs by BIRKET FosTER. 


inted on fine tinted paver and vernaaaeetie 
bound tn cloth, gilt.... 2... ........ $3 50 


Beauty for Ashes, (Dickson.)........ 200 
Cunningham’s T? eol. Lectures. 30 
D’Aubigre’s Histo-y of the Ref. 
Inthe Timeof Calvin. 8vols.... 1600 
Macduf?’s Eventide at Bethal 125 
Hodge’s Outlines of Theology.... 5% 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Headquarte:s for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
CARDS. 


HOLIDAY STOCK NOW READY, 
comprising all the styles of 


MARCUS WARD &CO. 
AND 


L. PRANG & CO. 
Orders by mail tilled promptly. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 
713 Broadway, New York. 
BOOK * mall oh apotication free by 


REDUCED 
CASSELL, var & GA 
Broadway, New oun 
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1879.—PRICE REDUCED.—$1.50. 
THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine tor V oungest Readers, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Subscribe now and 
pape number of this per Ly 7 —— 10 cents for 
cimen copy and Prem 
Joun L. Shorey, $6 Bromteld Sie., Boston, Mass, 


THELEADING ART BOOK 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF 
ART. 


Edited by Clarence Cook. 





The beauty of the book, its permanent value, 
and the interest in its subject commend it to 
all persons of culture asa Holiday Gift, 

Two elegant 8ro ovols,, with 600 illustra- 
tions, Cloth, $14; half morocco, $19; full 
morocco, elegant, $30. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers. 


THIRD EDITION. 
14th THOUSAND. 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


By E. P. Roe. 
Large 12mo, $1.50. 
OTHER WORKS BY E. P. ROE, 





BARRIERS | PUSHED AWAY. . 27th thousand. 
WHAT CAN » DO kth thousand 
OPENING A CHESTN UT BURR..... ave to: usar d. 
FROM JEST TO EA KN 2hth thourand. 
NEAR TO NATUKE'S HFA -2ist thousund. 
KNIGHT OF XIXth CENTURY. .....1th thousand. 


Eacob vol. 2mo, $1.50. 


DODD. MEAD. & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AUNT EDVITH #&TORIFS. 4 vole. cy | 00. 





Marie, the Orph* pn, Joreph ane his Gianat er. 
Th: Vhuoder Storm. The Soldier Cao. 


KINDLE aT ete JIMMY. i6mo. ‘Illus. 


BETS . +e, Benquine. A Story of ™™\ 1778. 
j6mo, musliiv. th 


LOS * AND 2AINs or, Great Fortunes. Ime , 


muslin 


TALK With THE BOYS; or, Wisdom better 
than Gold. Bya Layman. limo, $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY AM. 8. 8. UNION. 


G.8. SCOFIELD, Sand 10 Bible House, N.Y 


EARLS 
P FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
FROM THE LATER WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN, 
collected and arranged by 
LOUISA C. TUTHILL, 


(Editor of “True and Beautiful,” ete.). 





SUBJECTS: 
EDUCATION| DiEss, tg le ENT, 
NFLUENCR, RIGH ts, E1¢ 


penusdalls Bound in i. Cloth. 
Price $2.00, 





CHEAPEST. BOOKSTORE dr the worLp. 
4 53,672 parere Englirh Gift B 
DUR PRIiCk, 
7, 26 Magnities : ye can ho ed Books 
YOuR PRICE, 
112, 126  Gorneoue Juveaile Books 
TANY PRICE 
cutee of G. neral Lie rature free. 
L+GQat "bKO TE ’ 
3 Beekman &t., near New Post-« tice. 


IVISON. BLAKEWMAN, TAYLOKR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional! Publishers and Proprietors of the spenver- 
tae Stee! Pens. Send for catalowues and ci Yalara. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


of Parliamentary Practice, rev'sed by Hen. Ed- 

mund/ Cusning (brother of the a r), prinved 
frow Lew electrotype plat 8. Cushiog s Manual is 
the standard authority in the tegisia ures of oeurly 
every state in the Union and ts generally aaopted 
asthe authority in all deliberative assemblies. [ts 
general acceptance in this respect caused it to be re- 
printed in Germary and Franc: where it is largely 
used asa legisiative guide, The work sh: uid be in 
the hands of ev. ry citizen, asa ready r ference upon 
the formality of any proceed ng or debate tn any de- 
linerative assembly. Pic 750: nte. 

For sale by all book:eliers, or rent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMPSON BROWN & Co., 
Publishers, B ston. 











CASPER SMAVASING, ye oh 8 WEKKLY.and 
HARPER’S BAZAR. One either Jor one year, 
Pos' ia y by he Pubi' era. to any. Subscriber 
int ited Statzs or Canada, on receipt 

AARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPBR’S suey and 
HARPER'S naeee. # one address, for one year, 

: Or any two for 87. Postage prepata 
a. HARPER’S CATALOGUB be sent by 
mal on recer 


HARPBRA PRHOTT BTA Franklin Souare. N. Y. 





’ Tella without the a 

SNony Eee 

Y took it out. Enthusias- 

CHOOL [Rg meemenaa 

PURTSSTNIDIOM for Deseripthe Circular 
LIBRARY and Testimonials. 


EBEN. SHUTE, 
RECORD 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ty ted Ps ral of Bcl- 
MATURE. A eet Sth ihet 
7 Bo a, ied) ew Vor 














CLEARANCE CATALOGCE of 5,000 
Chotce Books at 3) to 5) ver cent. below 
Publishers’ prices. Great bargaine, 
Send postal fur the best catalogue 0 
good buoks ever is ued, free. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 


321 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston, Msss- 
Pe Raden ch elect Nace 


SCHOOL BOOK wanted 

SCHON Litare shed at ——T = 
atio . BR. 

Ra ee 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 


NEW measnatl BOOKS. 
PLEASANT SPOTS AROUND OXFORD 


By W. A. RIMMER, 


Author of “Ancient Streets and Homesteads.” 


Seventy Original lllustrations, many full page. 





Extra feap, 4to 256 pages, Cloth, Full Gilt Sides 


and Higex, $6 00; Turkey Morocco Ertra, $12.00, 


“A vurtety of interesting historieal and personal sketches enliven tne narrative, presenting « rich store 


of instruction as well as entertainment 


The volume is brought out with great typographical beauty and 


forms a highly urnamental gift-book for the nolidays..’—New York Tribune. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, 


FIGURED AND DESCRIBED. By F. E HULME, 
ottial Letters and Designs by various arcists. 


“The colored tigures are exquisitely beautiful 
the appearance of the work is el 

* Among the 
both 
Journal, 


F.L.S.. F. 
Fonts Benutifuity colored piates. 
c'oth, gilt edges and hand paint -d ioral designs on cover, $5.00 
Th. y ure more like a pouminns than prints, and 
egantth oughout.”—Gardner’s Migazine, BE onan 
many beautiful issues this seas o for holiday gifts, this will be ' ne of the very choicest, 
for its artictic elegance and forthe delight which a study of towers wiil afford.’ 


. Art Master at Marlborough College, The 
12mo, richly boundin 


’—Boston Home 


Every Lover of Art should have a Copy of this Beautiful Book. 


GREAT PAINTERS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


By J. FORBES ROBINSON, 


With 260 Lilustrations, New Kdition. 


fhoyal Ato, 448 pp., Cloth, Full Gilt Sides and Kayes, 820; 


full Morocco, FI. 


“The lives and works of more than a hundred painters of the schools of Italy, Spain, and the North, and 
of France and Kn iand in more recent times, are intelligibly told, with reference to the results of the latest 


investigations and the conclusions of modern criticism.” 


~The Nation. 


** Great Patoters of Cori-tendem’ is one of those massively magnificent works woich keep thelr fresh- 


bes* and beauty irrespective of times and seasons. 
biography."—Th-> Literary World. 


* One of the most sumptuous volumes of the year is ‘Great Painvers of Ciristendom, 


Altogether the volume is a superb cyclopwdia of art 


The ilustrations, 


being ¢rawn aod engraved to the highest -tyle of the art, are in themselves a Lreasure-house of information 


concerning tbe history of art.’—The Independent. 


THE PERFECT SHAKSPERE. 


THK LEOPOLD SHAKSPERK 
illustrations. 1154 pages 
calt, $10. 


Dedicated, by permission, to H. KR. H., PRINCE LEOPOLD. 
small 4.0, cloth, $4.50; haif calf, $7; half mMoreceo, $7; fuli morocco, #10; tree 


With about #0 


“Mr. F.J Furnivall,the ardent founder of the New Shakspere Society, in the Introduction, freely dis- 
burses his special knowledge in minutely describing the carver of Shakspere and showing jo thelr true 


colors the man and his time, 


Tne reswt ts well worth the cost of the volume." —Tae Nation, 


“This is a: cidedly the most interesting und valuable Ooe-volume Shakspere waich has yet appeared,” 


CHOICE SERIES OF CHOICE BOOKS. 


—New York Tridune, 


Ilustrated by C. W. Cope. RA. 
. Hicks, R. Redgrave, K A., 
Harrison Wetr, etc 


T. Creswick, R. 


A., E Duncan, 
C. Stoneh suse. F. Tayler, G. 
Crown svu, cloth, beveled boards. 








Birket Fost r, J.C. Horsley, R.A. 
Thomas, H.J. Townshend, 4. H. Watecan 
Price, per volume, $1.00. 


“Concentrated specimers of beauty,” -Athenwum. 


Shakspere’s Songs an! Sonn os. 
Tenoyso:’s M- ‘y Queen. 

Miiton’s L’A " 

Wordsworth’s Pe sstors! Poom 

Goldsmith's eserted Village.” 

Keats's Eve of St. Agnes. 

Gray’s Kiegy to & Country Churchyard 


ry?” For sale by Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaia, on receipt of price. 


Campbell’s Plexsures of Hope. 
Yoleridge’s Ane! -nt Mariner. 

etry of Nature, Harrison eee. 
Gold-mth’s Viear of Wakefield 
Rogers's Semee Pleasures of Memory. 
Elizabethan Poe 
Bloomfieia’s Farmer’ 8 Boy. 











JUST READY. 
NEW GREECE. 


» LEWIS SFRGEANT. An Account of the Kstab- 

ishment and the Actua) Condition of the Hel enic 
Kingdom. With Apoendix, giving a list of treat- 
jes or diplomatic tne 182 Ls) 
oe a complete lodex. 


Demy 8vo, with two 


“ The work is, in brief, an omenaive treatise on 
its subj ct. "Cincinnati Gazette 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 

A Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. 
Each volume contains sbout 200 Illustrations and 
Maps. Volumes land II are by WAITER THORN- 
BURY. The remaining volumes are by EDWARD 
Wehroep. Complete tn six salemee Cloth, each, 

; half calf or morocco, per volume, $8. 
Sar land il oqeets the History of London 
at — Temple 
Vids. LiLand TV consain the History of London 
a =| be Temple Bar 
Vol. V contains the History of the Western und 
Nortvern Suburbs of London. 
Vol Vi contaias the History of London South of 
the Thames. 


“ The best popular book on London which has yet 
been issued.” - Daily News, London 


* As for giving an idea of the book, it would be 
impossihie. The reader must go to ts.” — —Spectator. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOCY; 
OR, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS 
OF Tin UNITED STATES By ALEXA: DER 

pla al PRINCE OHARLES LUCIAN Bon- 
APARTE. New ana enlarged edition. With over 
1) Birds omitted in the original edition. _ By Sir 
WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart.. F. R. FL Ss 
With 105 Plates, nearly 400 flUuures of Biren, ‘tru « 
fully drawn and beautifully colored. i hree vols., 
clou ,@xtra, $18; half smooth morocco, gilt top, 
#20 : half Calf, extra, $24. 


THE niBgREY OF ENCLISH LIT- 


vor “ENGLISH PLAYS. By Professor HENRY 
MORI.» Y. liustraced throughout with engravings 
rum Original MSs, eto. Kxtra, crown 40, cloth, 


HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH BI- 


By the Rev. W. F, MowLTon, M.A., D. 2. Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 240 pages. cioth. $1.50 
“The beautiful and comprehensive volume is 

illustrated with fac-similes +f the text of che: urller 

versions. ana con ains a store of tpforwation on 
this noble subject, conciuding with a onapter on the 
revision now in progress." — the New York Observer. 


PALISS’, THE POTTER. 

By H&uNnry MORLEY, Professor of English Liter- 
ature in University College, Lunaon. New edi- 
tion, crown Svo, $2. 


“One of the most interesting biographies in our 
lang uage.”— Binghamton Daily Gasette. 


DICTIONARY OF ENCLISH LIT- 


Being @ Comprehensive Guide to English Authors 

, a BT tio © B Devenrens ADAMS. 

a e Ou. 7 KF xtra, foolscap 4to, 
cloth, #4; half caif, $6. ost full morucco, $10.00. 


THE SEA: 
ITS STIRRING STORY OF ADVENTURE, PERII 
AND HEROISM. By FRED WHyMren Vol. L 


Protusely illus: rated 


Hxtra, crown 410, € 
black ana gola, #5 nee Seen s ioe, 


Catalogues aod Holiday Circular free. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


FOR 1870. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is devoted to literature vf 
a high order of excellence, original and selected. 
The teading minds in all countries now contr bute 
their best intellectual work to the magazines and 
reviews; and, in orde* that APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
muy adequately rifi-ct the int liectual activity of 
the ime thus expressed, it will admit to its pygesa 
selection of the more noteworthy papers that come 
from te pens of these writ. ra. 

Fiction will stili occupy a piace in the JOURNAL, 
and descriptive papers willuppear; but large place 
will be givento asticles bearing upon literary and 
art topics, to discussions of social and political prog- 
ress, to papers addressed distinctly tu the tntel- 
lectual tastes of the pub'ic or devoted to subjects 
io whicn the public welfare or public culture ts 
concerned. ‘ 


NTS FOR JANUARY 
(Now Ready). 


THE ROMANCE OF A PAINTER. Part First. 
From the trench of FERDINAND FABKE. 

THE KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By T. kK. KeBBEL. 

CHKYSANTHEMA GATHERED FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By WM M. HAKDINGE. 

AN AR! BUDGET. 

I The Undetinable in Art.—1il. Recent Art. 

By W.H MALLOCS,. -Lil. Tie Limits of Modern 
Art Criticism. (Reply to the preceding.) By RK. 
8. J. TYRWHITT. 

ELEPHANT-OATCHING 

THE DIEeric USE OF WINES, 
AUsTLN, M.D. 


CONTEN 


By GroRGE L. 


PETRARCH, 
“A MAN MAY NOT MARRY HIS GRANDMOTH- 
ER.” By HORACE EK. SCUDDER. 


EDITOR'S TABLE: Americin Painters; Certain 
Characterisues of Recent French Fiction. 

BOOKS OF THE DAY: “Mod rn Frenchmen ” 
“ Hyiene of the Brain and Nerves and the Cure 
of Nervousness"; ‘ Songs 0° Italy”; * The Kuro- 
p ans”; ‘The Fre: ch Revolutionary Epoch”; 
“ Piince Bismarck’s Letters to his Wite, bis Sis- 
ter, and Others”; “ Jean Téterol’s Idea.” 


TERMS: Three dollars per annum, in advance, 
postaye prepaid by the publishers to all subserjoers 
in the Uoned states, or United States vostage to 
Canada; or twent)-five cents per number, APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL and THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY or ove year for sev_n dollurs (full price 
eight dollars), postage prepaid. 

A new volume begins with the January number. 
Subscriptions received for any length of time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


$49 and 551 Breadway, New York. 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


No. S05 BROADWAY, New York. 


We have insde extensive alterations in our wure- 
rooms, in preparation for che 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


making our ealesroom more than double its former 
size, Our book-shelves are fully stocked with all 


the 
LATEST AND BEST NEW BOOKS 


of the year, adapted for Sunday-schuol and Family 
Libraries and Holiday Gifus. 


Bibles in all_sizos and styles of 
Bindirg, 





hehe Se for gifts to hgh Ty ‘Teachers, or Frieads, 

Stationery in great varie 
monrons, EMBLEMS, EWA RDCA RDS, CHE®- 
M 5S, ete., etc., too + urnerous to mateo. POCK ET- 
BOOKS. INKSTANDS, ond FAN ARTICLES. 
HRISTMAS-TREE OKRNA ‘WEN rs AND 

BOXES, ete. et 
‘Phe, New Hymonl of the ‘Methodint Episcopal 
Church, ES < rs r apa s. le of binding, 
ke 1K ‘HOLID AY. 
Prices to we. yt Holiday Gitt Books 
within the reach of all. 
Come and see us or send tor a Catalogue. 


PURCHASERS oF BOOKS 
Sul 


Save 





le A gag 


bscribers for Periodicals 


5U per cent 
MARSHALL'S 
AND SUBSCRIPTION HOUSE 


by ordering 


fully 


PUBLISHING 


Before buying any Book, or renewing your 
subscription to any Paper or Magazine send us 
postal card stating what you want, and you will 
save fully 50 per cent. Full information sent 
free by OSCAR MARSHALL, Manager, 

Broapway, New York. 
ully endorsed by all 
Publishers, including 
ARPER & BROTHERS 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD D& CO. 
D. APPLETON & C 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’ S SONS. 
FRANK LEsLIE. 


245 
Our offer is 
leadin 


WITHOUT EXTRA COST A BEAUTIFUL 


WORK 
OF 
ART! 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 


We mat! to any address in the United States the 











Ready December 14th. 


ST, NIGHOLAS 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
** Ohristiaas comes but once u year,” 
Si. NICHOLAB comes each month; but to the 
Christmas season it brings ite chiefest treasures. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
opens ‘the Hol day issue with a lovg and lovely 
poem, “THe Voyage OF THE ‘ JETT’; 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
contributes a charming characteristic sketch, 
“ Wart sHaLi He po wity Her ?”’; 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
au hor of ‘“T st Lago’ Lowrte’s,” etc., bas a 
fairy story, ‘‘ BEHIND THE WHITE BrIcK’’; 
CELIA JHAXTER 
contributes “Gop Locks AND SILVER Locks”’: 
OLIVE THORNE 
a bright ~*-'or orama—“ TEN DoLLaks,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
begins a f.ity story, **Rompty Dopget's 
Towek,”’ that will captivate toe hearts of ail 


the children. Indeed, this may almost be 
called 
FAIRY NUMBER. 
Besides he tales sbove of fave ard sprites, 


MARY MAPES DODGE 
has a story ‘** WONDERING Tom,”’ ava one for 
vounger readers, of « littie girl who wanted to 
visit the moon, exquiritely iliustrated in ail- 


houelte. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE 

furnishes @ pom, ** tHE OLD STONE BaBIN.”’ 
(A pew story for girls, ** EYEBRIGHT,”’ by this 
popular writer, beging in February St. Nicu- 
OLA8. ) 

FRaNK R. STOCKTON’S eertal for boys, 

“AJOLLY FELLOWSHIP,” 

an interests g record oF boys’ travel and ad- 
venture in Fiorida and the Babamus, 1s con- 
tinued; ond 
“CHILDREN’S DAY AT ST. PAUL'S.” 
wit tustradous ty Miss Kate GREENAWAY, 
of London, will be fvuucd of rare entertain- 
ment, 

Of the artists. Dielman, Alfred Kappes, J. C. 
Beaid, Kelly, Fidelia Bridges, Granville Per- 
kins, Addie Ledyard, Alfred Frederwks, F. 8. 
Church, Sol Eytinge, Jessie Curtis, and C. 8. 
Reinhart are represented in this Chris.mas 
number of 
“THE CHILDREN’S ART MAGAZINE.” 

Ihe beat Hotwday presentia a subscription to ST. 
NICHOLAS, Jt in a monthly reminder of the 
giwer 

Price $83.00 a year ; 25 cents a number. 

Buy the UCoristimas uumber. If y: 'u itke ft, 
try the magaztoe fora year. Ready Dec. 14th. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway. New York. 


R. CARTER & BRUB., BOOKS, NEW YOKE. 











best 00: ks in all departments of pee re, 
toe largest in the Vaited state end odd uot berba 
.- e ed Sta an 
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CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—v— 


GENEVIEVE OF BRABANT. 


A LEGEND IN VERSE. By Mrs. CHARLES WIL- 

LING. Profusely and oem oy Mestraced 

with Woodcuts from docigve by F. B SCHELL 

and EB. B. BENSELL. Beautifully ogg on su- 

P rtine pacer. Small 4to. Extra ciotn, gilt, $2.50. 
‘urkey antique, $6 60. 


IRIS. 


THR ROMANCE OF AN OPAL RING. A poem. By 
OLAND. With numerous and handsome 
Iiuetrations designed by F. B. SCHELL, A, Fr ED- 


RICKS, FRENZENY, and others 4to. Extra 
cloth, gilt, $8.00. Turkey antique, $7.00. 
“OUR VILLAGE.” 
Selections from “Our Village.” By Miss M.R. 


MITFORD. Beautitully Illustrated with c 70 En- 
th Nia Wood. Small quarto. Extra cloth, 
& » Few. 


THE RHINE, 


FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE SEA. Fromthe German 
of CARL “TIELER, H. WACHENHUSEN, and F. W. 
HACKLANDER. Translated by G C.T. BARTLEY. 
With 425 suverb Woodcut Envravings Imperial 
narto. Extra cloth, full wilt, $18.00. ‘Fall Turkey, 
25.00 Turkey, super extra, $30.00, 


THIRTY YEARS AT SEA. 


The Story of a Satlor’s Life. By K Surppry, 
at With Iustrationa, iano. Exira cloth, 


ANGELO, THE CIRCUS BOY; 


or, the Runaway and the Castaway. A Boy’s 


Story. By FRANK SEWALL, author of “Moody 
— “ai oe. With Frontispiece. i6mo. Extra 
oOlo 


THE PLAYMATE. 


A Picture and “tory Book for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by UNCLE HrEnkH RT. Very tul'y and 
hendsomelv Llnstrated. Un'form with “The 
Prattler” and * Th Bodget.” Bound in half 
cloth. ailt baok, elegant chromo “ide, $1.25. Also 
incloth xtra. black and golo, $1.75. 


MY PICTURE STORY-BOOK. 


poe by UNCLE Harny. A Book in Prose and 

Poetry. Lurge print and elegant full-page pio 
tures. re bound in cloth, printed in 
b.ack and gold, $1, 


WITH AXE AND RIFLE: 


or, the Western Pioneers. By W. H.G. King- 
8 ON, authur of “*Snow-Shoes and Canoes,” 
“The Two supercarzoeg.” etc. Protusely lilus- 
trated. Smaliquarto. Extra clota, $2. 


ADVENTURES OF A CRICKET. 


The Curious Adventures of a Fie'd Cricket. By 
ERNEST CANDEZE. ‘Iranslated by N D’ANVERS. 
With numerous [illustrations by ©. RENAKD. 
Small quarto. Extru cloth, $2 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 
By Lvcten BIART, autbor ot “The Young Nat- 


uralist,” eto. Translaved by MAkY DE HAUTE- 
VILLE Prefusely illustrated, Small quarto, 
Extra oloth, $2. 


Especial attention is invited to the following 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


as Possessing Permanent and Practical 


Value. 
ors aurte Dictionary of the 
wei > ee Onabridged and profusely 


liiustrated. Toe standard and in all respects best 
Dict.onary published. 


Chambers's Encyclopwdia. American Kevised 
Edition. A Dictionery of Useful Knowledge. Pro- 
fusely Lliustrared with Maps, Piates, and Wood- 
cuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 


ar ppineett's Pronounciog Biouraphical Dice 
pay. Containing complete and concise Biv- 
raphical Bketches of the Eminent Persuns of a!) 
ara! and Countries. By J. 1HOMAS, A.M., 
Imperial Svo. 


Allibone’s Critical Dictlovary of Authorin 
A Dictionary of English Literature and tritis 
and American Authors, L ving and D. ceased. y 
4. AUKTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial &vo. 

Allibone’s ** Poetical uotations” and 

* Prose Quotatiens.’’ PP ip i vol. Large svo. 
Lippiacett’s JF roncnecios Gazetteer of the 

wv orld. Compiete Geographical Dledlunare, 
By J. THOMAS and T. BALDWIN. Royal 8vo. 

Prescott'’s Com slete Works. NEW AND RK- 
VISED KDiItI Edited by J. FosTER KIRK. 
1b vols. I2mo. ‘Wien Portraits from steel and 
Maps. 


tw The above works are bound in a variety of 
neat and handrome styles. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, On rec_ipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINOGOIT & OO. 
Pablishers, Booksellers, ard linperters, 
715 and 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Our Iustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books 
malied free on application. 


WANTED! MEN AND WOMEN 


of abiliey. © exclurive territory, for the 
t Book of the Seasun, 


PICTORIAL °A2i** MARVELS 


Ait, #olence, tl Travel, Adventure, 
e.c. 
500 





Full- page Eogravirgs and Colored Plates. 
royal ootavo pages Tukeratsignt. Terms free. 
J. H. EARLE, Bost>v and Cincinnati. 


“TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE 
(NAPBY’S PAPER), 

The largest and best fan ily paper published tn the 
United States Send postal for specimen. Also send 
names of a doz?n ot your stage friends. We aiso 
mall, postpaid to any address, tre choicest books 
pub ished, at half price. ay for catalogue. Ad- 
dress ME BLADE. Tole edo, 0. 


CRANES Co ere 


4D 
57 Park Place N.Y. 
sage of Wood~<uts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
4  SSPECIALTY.—E TIM ATES furnished on application, 


« var. Crane bas done all mg electrotype and enc 
work for the pa-t ten years,” —Frask Lasire 




















tar For other Literary Advertisements’ soe 
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Religions _ Autelligence. 


HRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE 
JEWS. 


MissioNAnies find that, except Moham. 
medans, the Jews are the hardest people to 
convert to Christianity. This is not strange, 
for when we consider that the faith of the 
Jews antedates every other religious system, 
that it has repeatedly demonstrated its 
superiority to every system not founded 
upon it, and that it originated in a direct 
revelation from God, it will seem only 
natural that they should adhereto it with 
extreme tenacity, and should refuse, being 
not as yet fully convinced, to accept any 
new dispensation as its genuine prophesied 
fulfillment. Circumstances, moreover, have 
placed the Jewish and Christian systems 
in apparent antagonism, and have kept 
them so through the whole course of Chris- 
tian history; and the adherents of either 
faith, instead of cultivating and making 
the most of what is common to them, have 
cherished and exercised a spirit of ani- 
mosity toward each other; and it has been 
only within the present century that a better 
feeling has begun to grow up and that so- 
cial intercourse has been practicable be- 
tween the adherents of the two religions. 
It is only what we might expect, then, that 
the work of conversion among them has 
been slow and sometimes discouraging, 
and thatit occupies an obscure position in 
the reports. Nevertheless, it has been 
prosecuted with perseverance and faith, 
with a success greater than any who have 
not carefully examined its results would 
suppose, and enjoys at this time brighter 
prospects than ever before, 

It is difficult to ascertain all that is being 
done for the conversion of the Jews. The 
work is often so mixed with ether work 
that it cannot be separated. We know 
but little of the particular operations of 
the European Continental societies; less of 
the local efforts in the great European cen- 
ters. Most of the British societies furnish 
reports from which we may gain a toler- 
ably clear ides of what they are doing and 
how they are doing it. ‘The London Socie- 
ty for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews held its seventicth anniversary in 
May, 1878. The Jewish Mission of the 
Church of Scotland was adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1840. Its agents 
joined the Free Church at the disruption; 
but their work remained, and the Estab- 
lished Church entered into new fields. 
The largest of these societies is that of 
London, which returned last year an in- 
come of $177,400, and an expenditure of 
$12,000 more than that sum, The income 
of the British Society was $35,150. The 
Established Church of Scotland received 
$29,425; and the Free Church, $28,435. 

The Rev. Josiah Miller, of the London 
City Mission, estimated about two years 
ago that the total income of all the societies 
engaged in this work was about $385,000; 
that they employed in all 220 agents, or 
one missionary to 30,000 Jews; and that 
the missions in operation had borne fruit 
in proportion to their size, 

The London Society employs 140 agents, 
ordained, lay, and medical missionaries, 
school-teachers, Scripture-readers, and 
colporteurs, about half of whom are ‘‘ be- 
lieving Israelites,” at four stations in 
England, twenty-three on the Continent of 
Europe, three in Asia, and thirty in Africa. 
It has translated the New Testament into 
Hebrew, and circulates it by thousands of 
copies among the Jews; and has also trane- 
lated the Prayer Book, and distributed 17,- 
800 copies of it. The Rev. A. M. W. 
Christopher stated at a meeting of one of 
the local branches of this Society, in May 
last, that there were two thousand Chris- 
tian Israelites in London, one thousand in 
the provinces of England, and five thou- 
sand in Prussia; and that the Monitewr ad- 
mitted that during this century 20,000 Jews 
bad been converted to Christianity. 

The present stations of the Church of 
Scotland are at Alexandria, Beirit, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Salonica, and 
Monastir—all in the Turkish Empire. A 
mission was conducted among the Falashas, 
or Jews of Abyssinia, from 1861 to 1867: 
but was broken up by the violent policy of 
King Theodore. One of its four missionaries 
4a now employed in the same country by 





a 





the St. Crischona Institute. The work of 
the Scottish mission is conducted through 
the schools, by visiting and conversation at 
the cafés and bazaais, and by the invita- 
tion and reception of inquirers. The mis- 
sions returned for 1877-78 1,540 pupils in 
eight schools, of whom 467 were of Jewish 
parents, eight Jewish communicants, and 
thirteen conversions during the year. The 
schools are all mixed schools; partly be- 
cause the accessible Jewish constituency 
does not alone furnish a large enough at- 
tendance to make the schools etticient, 
partly because it is found advantageous in 
other respects to have them mixed. A 
good report is given of the school at (on- 
stantinople; but a brighter one of that at 
Salonica, where the education offered by 
the girls’ school] is eagerly sought after 
and the attendance is limited only by the ac- 
commodation offered. The parents who send 
their children no longer look upon the 
teachers with suspicion and dislike; and the 
late grand rabbi even allowed his grand- 
daughter to receive instruction at the hand 
of the missionaries. ‘‘The atmosphere of 
Christian influence pervaded the school- 
room,” and no difficulty was experienced 
in teaching religious truth to the pupils, 
though at one time the algebraic sign + 
was more than they could bear. The café 
and bazaar, visiting affords a convenient 
and pleasant way of meeting the older 
Jews and brings the missionaries into 
friendly intercourse with them. The visits 
are often returned by personal calls or by 
attendance on the public meetings. The 
Bible has been translated into the Judmo- 
Spanish language, and a manual of ques. 
tions und answers on the prophesies concern- 
ing our Lord Jesus Ohrist, and a version of 
a sermon on Nathanael, by the late Dr. 
Maxwell Nicholson, have been prepared, 
The Jewish Committee of the Free Church 
of Scotland preseut their work in a hope- 
ful aspect; but complain of difficulty in 
securing a suflicient supply of men at 
home. One of the most important stations 
is Prague, where there are 14,000 Jews ina 
population of 200,000, where they have one of 
their oldest and most venerated synagogues 
in Europe and where some of their most 
precious associations are centered. The peo- 
ple are of a hopeful class to labor among. 
They recognize, it is said, some points of 
sympathy between Protestant Christians 
and themselves, particularly in the stand 
they have taken in behalf ef the right of 
private judgment and liberty of conscience; 
and they moreover take a kindly interest 
in friends who have come all the way from 
Scotland to seek their welfare, and their 
desire to acquaint themselves with the Jan- 
guage and literature of that country ‘‘ often 
forms the first link in achain of events 
leading to spiritual enlightenment.” The 
restrictions imposed by the government, 
which limits the privilege of giving relig- 
ious instruction to recognized teachers of 
the pupil’s own faith, form a principal 
obstacle to the progress of the mission. 
The English and German services are at- 
tended by intelligent and inquiring Jews, 
many of whom seem favorably impressed 
with Christianity and really concerned to 
tind the truth. Pesth is a center whence 
colporteurs are dispatched over the most 
of Hungary. Lodging for the most 
part with Jewish inn-keepers, they 
carry, directly and without special 
effort, instructive literature to a people 
who, having a universal craving for intel- 
lectual and educational advancement, are 
umong the foremost to improve the ad- 
vantages proffered them. One vf the mis- 
sionaries lately reported that he had within 
four months received letters from five per- 
sons of superior educational standing, in- 
quiring for Christian books. The mission 
co-operates with the National Bible Soci- 
ety and the Religious Tract Society and 
furnishes considerable literature of its own 
especially prepared for the work. The 
publications thus provided have enjoyed 
an extensive circulation among Jews dur- 
ing the last ten years. Of two hundred 
children in the school at Pesth at the close 
of 1877, 160 were Jewish children, while 
the applications at the beginning of the 
term were twice as many as the school 
could accommodate, and three-fourths of 
them of children of Jewish parents. Italian 
and German schools are sustained at Con- 
stantinople—the latter of which, planned 





for 150 pupils, -had 200; and a Bible-woman 
isemployed among the Polish Jews of 
Galata, from whom ‘hundreds of Jewish 
women have heard the Gospel.” A new 
mission was opened in 1877 in Strasburg, 
Alsace, where the labors of the late mis- 
sionary Havemeister, about twenty years 
ago, were greatly blessed. Jews and 
Jewesses converted at that time are still 
leading consistent Christian lives. Local 
associations exist at this place and at Mdal- 
bausen, which collect enough money to 
make an acceptable donation to the Jewish 
mission at Basle and to support any con- 
vert in need. A colporteur is traveling 
over the province from Strasburg as a cen- 
ter; and two students, one a rabbinical 
student, are spoken of as promising con- 
verts, preparing to preach. 

The report of the mission of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church gives accounts of 
work carried on at Vienna, Bonn, Damas- 
cus, and other places. The Netherland So- 
ciety in Israel is conducting a successful 


work, The Christian Reformed Church of 


Holland has undertaken a mission, and the 
Moravians are laboring in the same cause. 
In Sweden ‘‘great multitudes” attend the 
public services of Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Adler, of England, at Gothenburg. Col. 
James Baker, while he could not find that 
the missionaries in that country were very 
successful in their conversions, has borne 
witness, in his work upon Turkey, to the 
good service they do ineducating the chil- 
dren and giving them moral ideas and habits. 

The (Episcopal) Church Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews of New 
York estimates that more thin one-third, 
perhaps one-half of the population of 
the country istobe reached in and from 
New York, and expects to extend its opera- 
tions and its influence from this city over 
the country. It enjoys an annual income 
of about $2,944, and sustains a school of 
more than fifty bright children, selected 
from the better class of Jewish families, 
whoa it proposes to take when young and 
give a sound Christian education and train- 
ing. Instruction is given in the Old and 
New Testameuts,with especial reference to 
the Messiah, with the singing of Christian 
hymns, aod particular instruction by Mr. 
Meyer Lerman regarding the Messianic 
prophecies and their fulfillment in 
Christ. This schovl is supplemented 
by a Sunday-school. No baptisms take 
place from the school, because, the 
children being minors and of unbelieving 
parents, such a step is regarded as inexpe- 
dient; but the children go out ‘‘ Christians 
in all but the outward profession,” and 
with a fair promise of adding that when 
they reach maturity. At the meeting of 
the Board in September, Mr. Lerman made 
areport of nineteen inquirers, eleven of 
whom had been or were to be gbuaptizeds 
among whom was Mr. Samuel Goldman, a 
learned rabbi, held highly in esteem. Some 
twenty or thirty baptisms have taken 
place during the year; most of which have 
been into the Episcopal Church, but some 
into other churches. The conversions 
seem real by every available test, among the 
strongest of which is that the Society uni- 
formly refuses to give temporal aid to any 
of the converts who may bein need, It 
moreover requires great sincerity and 
courage for a Jew to die to his own society, 
with the probability that the Christians to 
whom he goes will not fully trust him. 
Mr. Lerman believes that there is a great 
opening for this mission work; and the So- 
ciety seems to concur with him, for it has 
appointed another missionary. 

The value of the results of the mission 
work among the Jews has been established 
after the most searching examination, 
The list of great Jewish names in Christian 
theology and literature is not small, but 
large, and the names are not belew, but 
above the average of hight in authority; 
and we have no reason for doubting, but 
every reason for supposing that the pro- 
portion of worthy converts in other walks 
of life corresponds with that of the schol- 
ars. Gradually the attitude of Jews 
toward Christianity is changing. Their 
full citizenship has been recognized in the 
free countries of the west. In this coun- 
try they seek to be known socially and po- 
litically only as Americans; in England, as 
Englishmen; in France, as Frenchmen; in 
Hungary, a8 Hungarians. The practical 





development of this idea must ultimately 
break down the prejudice which has sep- 
arated them from their neighbors and 
excluded the Christian light from their 
eyes, so that they will be more ready to 
listen to the presentation of the Christian 
faith. 








WE have noticed but few such eulogtes 
bestowed by Catholic press and prelates on the 
acts and character of Leo XIII as used to be 
lavished on Pius IX. The following from the 
Archbishop of Barnberg, Prussia, is, therefore, 
worth quoting: 

“In him (Leo XIII] there speaks a noble, 
powerful, and heavenly enlightened spirit, 
equipped witb thorough and comprehensive 
learning, with deep religiousness, genuine 
piety, and radiant moral purity, adorned with 
all apostolic virtues, the fruits of divine grace 
and personal energy. Consequently, His Holi- 
ness regards and judges all events of the pres- 
ent time from the highest poivt of view, in 
order to rescue for Christ what may be 
rescued, without sacrificing one single prin- 
ciple which belongs to the nature, definition, 
and constitution of our Holy Church. The 
clear and penetrating glance of this highly 
gifted follower of Peter reaches further than 
the reason of many who have the lead of the 
day, and who pretend, without commission 
from above, to instruqt the hierarchy in their 
own province.” 


+eee Lhere were some interesting events con- 
nected with the recent enthronization of the 
new Greck Patriarch, Joachim IL, in Constan 
tinople. The Sultan received bim at the palace 
by rising and decorated him with the Order of 
Medjidie, and expressed his thankfulness for the 
faithfulness of the Greek population. ‘ We 
ought,’’ said he, ‘‘to understand each other, 
for have we not a common enemy?’ The 
Sultan’s ulde de camp accompanied the new 
patriarch, who is only about 45 years old, into 
the church, where the latter received the cross 
and crozier. 


-eeeThe three Episcopal dioceses in {llinois 
have tuken steps toform a provincial or fed- 
eral council, according to provisious of the 
General Convention. The canon providing for 
federate councils has been long in force; but 
few councils have been formed under it. A 
federal council may exercise such powers as do 
not conflict withthe constitution of the Gen- 
eral Convention or that of the diocesan con- 


vention, 
a ——— 
HOS Who wish delightful odors should obtain 
Dr. Price’s Perfumes, They are as natural as the 
fiowers from which they are made. 











Face to Face with Disease. 

How often it happens that, although we have wits 
nessed the ravages of Disease in the case of others, 
we disregard his warning signals in our own. Itis 
only when we tind him fuce to face with us that we 
really perceive how grim he is. Then, perchance, 
when it is too late, medicinal aid is sought. His 
avant courtier, his forerunner, is physical weakness. 
Fortify the system und you are armed against him. 
Tne finest tonic for this purpose is Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, which renders digestion easy and 
complete, nourishes the system, improves the ap- 
petite, gives strength-yielding sleep, counteracts 
biliousness, and keeps tbe bowels in first rate order. 
Leanness and unnatural wanness and sallowness ot 
the tace are obviated by it; and so genial and benefi- 
cent are its effects that not only is the body invigor- 


ated and regulated by its use, but despondency ban- 
ished from the mind. 





Fie TY thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chronic Kheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Gone Dysentery, Colic, Sprains, and Vomit- 
ine guioker than Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


Yo produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
sultin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
- rccaca” of the surf. For sale byd its gener- 


ally. A. J. ’ 
Broadway and Barciav &t., NW. ¥. 


NEW THING IN WATCHES. 


The latest approved style of Stem - Winding 
Watches, of Swiss importation. with stem-setting 
arrangement, full jeweled nickel movement, covered 
by glass cap, in open face and hunting cases, all sizes. 
Cases are made of 4 metal entirely new in composi- 
tion and triple-plated with gold, thus insuring dura- 
bility andlong wear, remaining equal in appearance 
to gold. Every watch warranted and good time guar- 
anteed. Price $15. Sent to any address C.0.D., 
charges prepaid. Orders for all grades of Watches, 
Diamonds, and Jewelry filled at lowest prices 
and sent by express, with privilege of examination. 


JOHN R. HARRON, 
P.-O. Box 254. 14 John St., New York. 
Refers by permission to this paper. 











JENKINS S PREPARED BUCKWHEAT. A Dew 
patent. The best light cakes made io five min- 
utes, The nicest package , the best flour, and 
the lowest price. F, W. JENKINS & BRO. 
No. 149 Chambers St., New York 

Manufacturers of Jenkins’s famous French 
Flour, which received the highest medal at the 
Paris World’s Fair. 


ROGERS’ vowoer 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 

This well-known preparation is highly recoMmended for Dys- 
Parsta, Heavacue, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
complaluts arising from myo Bilious and Malarial Fevers, It 
cools the blood and regulates the bowgls. Itisa favorite medicine 
~ =— F aay = acidit aed sweet taste makes it cooling and 
refreshing. Put upin 6 oz. bottles. 

2 - Prepared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, Chemists, N. ¥ 


SUPERIOR TO MINERAL WATERS. SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &c. 
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MUSIC _ 





GOSPEL 1. HYMNS 


IrafD. Sankey, i McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by Messrs. 
MOODY, WHITTLE, and PENTECOST. 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and ‘2 of 
this series of Gospel Hymns and the demand for a 
fresh collection of the same character has encour- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
lc will be found to contain a large proportion of new 
Songs, never before published, including sev. ral by 
the inspired BLIss, which have been reserved for 
this book, together with some of the most useful 
older ones. In short, 


COSPEL HYMNS No.3 


is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed even 
by the two preceding of the same celebrated series. 


Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express. 
Giospel Hymns, No. 3, words only. 
Price, Ge., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express, 


Biglow & Main, John Church & Co., 


9th Street, New ¥ ork. Cinciur ati. O. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS. 
HURCH & co.’s| PRICE, 
HRISTMAS | 5S Cents, 
SELECTIONS | on 
FOR 1878. $4 PER 100. 
Ri pee ie sais 


ALLCHURISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, | Send for sample. 


(ce Better even than Last Year.) 

















A Christmas Garland of Song und Story. 
THK HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 
wil make the best Christmas yf t for musical friends, 
Beautifully Ulustrated {2 ! ories, Sketches, News, 


rps Rad th Letter of Liszt, a fac-simile music by 
Chopin, with portraits, and 


12 PIECES OF MUSIC! 


DOUBLE NUMBER! SEND FOR IT. Price, 25 cents 
and particulars free. 


IT WILL DELIGHT YOU! 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


805 Broadway, N. Y., Cincinnati, O 
NOW READY. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


No. 9 


Contains Six New and Beautitul Carols for 
Christmas. 

Thousands will testify to the value of the former 

numbers, and No. 9 is believed to be of equal merit 

Kither Number, from 1 to 9,sent on receipt of 

price 





* By Mail, 5 cts.; #4 per 100 copies. 


Dr. Vincent’s Christmas Service, 
of 18 pages, Songs, Responsive Readings, ete. 
Price by Mail, 10 cts.; $7.50 per 100 copies 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street,New York; 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


86 Worth of Sheet Music for 25 Cts. 
No 2, contains 





PERRY'S MI MUSIGAL ALBUM, * Carry me back 
a Tgip ,”’ *'There’sa happy little home,” 
ridge,” Ficet Kiss Waltz,” with 13 other pieces; 


alr printed from regular plates, “and by far the best 
collection of music ever published. 000 copies of 
No. Ll have already been sold. For 50 cts. we send 
7os pe pages’ or 40 for 25 cts. 

ERRY & Co., 535 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANOS, ORGANS. ETO. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THESE tien neni ARE NOW 


FAVORITE 
allthe Creat Artists, 


and enjoy among the intelligent musical people the 


LARGEST SALE 


of any Pieno manufactured, because of their 





“Sympathetic richness and purity of tone 
combined with greatest power, and 
their extraordinary durability.” 

Inspection Invited! 
Competition Defied! 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVE., cor. 16th STREET, N. Y. 


‘IT COSTS NOTHING! 
to try our Organs, 18 we send one to any address on 


ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds, 


PRICE $71 Five years’ warranty. 
se 


Direct from the factory. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & (0., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 








“WONDER OF THE SEASON. 
A perfect zone. ry express 


for onl utiful 
” nino f wipe gitl. Teaches 


— a playsany 
y) Bee ges 


veindia orders early 
cht ists. .. 
¢, MH, JONES, BO. 
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THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives the hae ogy aged of any tone, 


atural, 8 vr Flat, 
Adjusted to othe desired piteh instant- 
ly. Haver ge ets out of order. 
I ICKEL-PLATED. 

No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
Singer shoulo be without one. 
KETAILED AT 81.50. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 
price. 
DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Inventors and Manufacturers. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 
Leaders “at others one in the forma- 
tion of bands or orchestras shouid send tor 
our new descriptive cat- . 
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vee SN 

sly ; . 
information concern- ® YH \ Go 
ing Band and Orches- = a) I > 
tral requis‘tes, and cons ~~ Ps 
taining elegant engrav- 
ings of the lates. and most sngeeres style of in- 
struments now inuse, Mailed free, Addre 


LYON & HEALY, Stateand Monroe ay 



















PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


Artistic Holiday Presents 


AT 


GOUPIL’S, 
No. 170 5th Ave., Cor. of 22d St., 


COMPRISING 
Choice Paintings, Water-Color Draw- 
ings, Etchings, and New Engrav- 
ings, Framed in Novel and 
Original Styles. 
ALSO 


Portfolio Stands, lEasels, {Oil and 
Water-Color Boxes, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO., 


Se 











STEEL PENS, 


wold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 














RANCIS‘& LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden ya N, Y., Stationers, Printers, man- 
ufacturers of Patent Spring- Back Account Books, 
all kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Boots, Expens® Books, 
Diaries, Ladies’, Gents’, and Family Wash Books, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, ¢ Chessmen, Wallets, etc. We 
keep everything in our line and sell at lowest prices. 

TO PRINTERS.—Use our Patent Composition for 
jnsing Rollers; also our Patent Copyable Printing 


Magic Lanterns and ‘Stereopticons. 


ne &H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY, 

N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscapes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities en es gy ——_ 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


25 GILT-EDGE OR HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Cards, with name, l0c.; 12. Eiegantly-written Cards, 
B00. If you want cards of any description, send for 
my new Circular. Address 

PRINTER, Box 279, Boston, Mage. 


on Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowerd,etc. 
20 alike.with name. l0c. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau, NY 


EDUCATION 


A LADY of several years’ successful experience 
in teaching articulation to deaf-mutes wishes to se- 
cure a private pupil. German method employed. 
Gasietactogy 5 references turnie hed. 

Address‘ Y. B.,” office of this puper. 


eTABLISHE 68-HENRY MOLL 
“4 HAUER’S CO Lb OF M RY a Jourt § . 
Brooklyn, over Smith & Bunce’s usic Rooms. Ir: 
struction given in all ane of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for ae puneee. Style and fin- 
ish given to advanced a PoP Call for circulars, 
HEN MOL PUNHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS. cared tary 
Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to announce cnat he 
has engaged the celebrated violin virtuoso and sing- 
ing master BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
BR er tech AGENCY. 


pplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies 
oan’ oarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, an 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly sulted. Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


KIMBALL we NION AC ‘ADEMY, 


riden, N. H. 
The Winter a. ‘opens Dec. 10th. Please send 
foraC satalogne to 
». J. CUMMINGS, M. A., Principal. 























Nov. 25th, tien : 
QrANICE LANGUAGE AND _LITERATURR 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 


llth St., between University Place and Fifth “Avenue, 





The Clacinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantages for Literature. Languages, 
Science, LS Wood-carving, and Music 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


A NEW ho daha be SSOn, 
Briettt ith WILD ADVENT 8. The 
DEEDS OF THE DARING EXPLORER, 
S TAN L EY, s2.7 
$2.75. 
he Ftd y | authentic and coputigitos cheap edition. 
‘a 


li history of bis wonderful discoveries 
in Africa an 





marvelous B sowrney y down the Con 

vofusclyii illustrated and 
highly endorped’ by the clergy d press. Agents are 
selling 10 t 


AGENTS WA 


rms es: 
BARD BROS., Publishers, Pbiledeiphia, Pa; Cin- 
cianat!. O4 Chicago, lil; and Springfield, Mass, 








t#- AGENTS WANTED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


A Clear and Concise Histery of all Nations. 

Commencing with the Earlieet Periods and ending 
withthe most recent Important Events, including 
the Turko-Russian War, Berlin Treaty, the 
Administration of Pres. Hayes,and events of 1877 
and Ik7s. 3 BOOKS IN O Low price, quick 
sales, extra terms. Address 


J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF EM PLOY- 
MENT. 

We will send free by mail to anv one desiring 
pleasans and profitable employment a beautiful 
Chromo and Confidential Circular of the American 
and Kuropean Chromo Company, showing how to 
make money. e have something entirely new, 
such as has never been offered to the public before. 
There ts lots of money in it for agents. Address, 
by a 3-cent stump for return postage on 
Chromo. GLEASON, 19 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S 


Latest and Greatest Work, 


outselling all others combined. Rich!  Eiusteated. 
Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and 
New Steel Portrait. Sold only by Subscription. 
WANTED-—A gentleman or lady of tact and abil- 
ity, with or without business experience. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HU LBERT, ! New York. 








AY to Agents canvassing _ for “the 
$ Fireside Viaiter. Terms and Outfit free. 
Address P, O. VIC KERY. - Augusta, Maine. — 


GENTS wanted to sell Dr. c huse’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
————————E 


TRAVEL 
Fast ATLANTIC COAST LIN 


Passenger Route, to INE Points 
South, BRAVANNA I nn Double Daily ser- 
on NNAH, and thence Daliy to 


sube low TO ALL OTHER LINES. 

Hehedules in Effect N + h, 18 

No. 1— 000 P.M. DALLY FROM kW YORK 
Sia (PENNSYLVANIA KR. ALL RAIL. FAST 

AIKEN AND FLORIDA EXPRESS. wt WASH. 

INGTON RICHMOND WILMINGTON, ASHLEY 
RIVER JUNCTION, CHARLESTON, and SAVAN- 


Arrive: Richmond, 11:35 A. M.:; Witestngton 9:53 P. 
M.; Ashley a Junetion, 6:30 M.; Charleston, 
6:50 A. MG ike — P. M.; Bavenseh, 1 P. MG 
Jac ksonville, 6:35. A 

Pullman Palace Siccaen Car, New York to Rich- 
mond. Parlor Car, Richmond to Wilmington. 
Special Pullman Sleeping Car, Wilmington to 
Charleston. Special Pullman Sleeping Car, Wil- 
mington to sovaqnun =“ Jacksonville. 








No. 23-8:'20 nd 10:00 A. M. DAILY 
except (nen ’). Mute rd adh KOM NEW 
via PENNSYLVAN R.R. Li, RA 


A IL. 

FLORIDA RS he Datiy icon WASHING" TON, 

via RICH Ary WILMINGTON, COLUMBIA; 

AND AUGUST 

Arrive: Gaenene, 10:15 ». M.; Wilmington, 8:16 a. 
M.; Columbia, 4:15 P. M.; Angusia, 8:30 P. M.; Sayan. 
nuh, via Magnolia Rout”, 6:30 4. M.; via Central R. R., 

5 A. M.; Jacksonville, 6:35 A. M 

‘Sleeping Cars to Florence, x8 ae No. 4. Day Coach- 
es, Florence to Columbia. Slee ing Cars to Savan- 
nah and rosea to Jacksonville. 

No. 3 ALL RAIL. Daily (except Sunday). NEW 
YORK TO Se Daily from WASH- 
INGTON, via RICHMOND, WILMINGTON, AND 

oo Kk, TO CHARLESTON AND SAVAN- 


are A.M. New York to Washington and 10:00 
-M. Limited Express( Limited Express train is com- 
tat exclusively of Pullman Palace Ours, New 
ork to Washington), connect at Washington with 
the 5.20 Pp. M. train. which runs DAILY, carrying the 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Car of the Boston and Sa- 
vannah Line, running shrough without change. 

ME ag oe Richmond. 10:15 ; Wilmington, 8:16 A 

4 Chostenten, © 45 P. M.; Alken, 5:45 A. MA; even: 
ao Ay 6:30 A. 

No. 4-4: 0 P_ M. DAILY § padere © excepted) 
from NEW YORK via PENNSY con- 
necting at Baltimore 9: * P. M, with a aaaaie ent 
new Steamers of the = Line, arriving at 
Portsmouth at 10: oe. M.; thence allt rail to Wilming- 
ton, arriving 9:53 P. 

Parlor Cars to Malslenove and from Portsmouth to 
Wilmington, and connections and service thence as 
No. 1 to all points in Florida and the south, 

For hae Aor of sections, berths, chairs. tickets, 
pe-sanies. ed to the NEW YORK OFFION. No. 
229 B or at the authorized ticket offices 
of the Doumnsieakan and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roads. A. POPH, Genera! Passeng:r Agent. 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famous Winter Resort and Sanitarium 
for those desirous of escaping the severity of a 
northern climate. New York, Nassau, and West 
India Mati eo ine. From New York, 
Steamship ‘* NORMAN,” Dec. 18th, and Steamship 
tCRET,” Dec mm th. From 8t. Augustine, Steam- 

ship “SECRET,” Dec. 3lst. Tpereatier three times 
m¢ eye between Florida and Nass: 

Kor illustrated TUnKA schedules, and tull 0. 8 
ulars apply to FERRIS & 
South Street, New Vek 


HOTELS. 


“The Arlington,” 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE, $3 AND $4 PER DAY, 
T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
THE 
DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


AND 

TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 

This Establishment is located in the midst of the 


great retail trade of the city and very near to the 
os ay places of amusement. 











¥ 














ST. 





NTMENTS. BM. Bs 
Pol large and well ven 
tilated. ‘The BROA SRDWAY mere NADE is a great 
atira: 

The RESTAURAN T has an established reputation 
of the past twenty years and is said by travelers to 
have no superior, 


WHELLIAM TAYLOR, 
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OVERCOATS AND 
BUSINESS SUITS, 


ALL THE LEADING STYLES, AT 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Boys Clothing 


A SPECIALTY. 
Attractive Styles and Low Prices. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


8th Avenue and 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


SEVEN MEDALS AT 
PARIS. 


A cable dispatch announces 
that FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Scale Manufacturers, have 
received seven medals at the 
Paris Exhibition. more than 
were ever awarded any other 
exhibitors at any World’s 
Kuir. Three of the medals 
were gold, two silver, and 
two bronze, a gold anda 
bronze being awarded for 
their exhibits of the im- 
proved Tyve Writer and Os- 
cillating Pump, for which 
they are sole agents jor the 
world.—New York Buening Post, Oct. 20th. 


~ BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
» ask for BURT’S SHOES, and notice 
the stamp on the sole and lining, 
bearing the name of Eowin C. Burt 
in ful Such goods are genuine 
and warranted. Send to 
E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Falton &t., 
Breoklyn, N. Y., 
who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cate 
alogue and Price-List. 
Goods for- 
warded by mail 
ore ot res al. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 

























attention. 





Chas. E. Little. 
59 FULTON &T., New York. 
Specialties in Hardware. 


Augers for Pump-logs, C) ) p 
witheet Tole, ready foe ue ay. or Sand. Tool Chests, 


Scroll Saws, Desig ns, and Woods, 


and pte requisite for Fret Work and Carving. 
Barnes’ FootePower Machinery. 





Machines on Trial, if Desired. 


For terms send for Cisplogne. All the most de- 
sirable Scroll Saws for sale 


LADIES! 


THE EUREKA 
WALL PROTECTOR 


TOWEL RACK 


combined is the neatest, most useful and orna- 
mental arucle ever sold for the household. All 
shades and colors. Have only to be wiped off witn 
a damp cloth to have them Jook bright as new. Don’t 
fail to see them. -e + For sale by all Furni- 
ture and Housefurnishing Dealers, or by Agents in 
every city and town. Manufactured exclusive ly by 
the KUREKA WALL PROTECTOR CO., Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 8% varieties, is eae weellie 
the attention of whol sale buyers. 
Send for Price-List. 


GEO. W. READ & Co, 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 


ell Augers, 


Rock Drills, Horse-Power Machines 

for Boring and Drilling Wells without labor. 

Beet ae ever Pode. No County Right to be 
bought #25 A DAY made easily. Book 

Aadress Loomis & RYMAN. TIFFIN, OHIO. 


ee Ae Fyanas. 2s . SOPELIES. 
Awa, 20¢ eats nts Der yoo 
aie tion Pr 


by mal Li stamp for new design Cir- 
to 
Saving “GROnGE Mt. $a 34 aM ge esas, serou 
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NOTTO! Es. 


all eowmesientions tor tor the Balv rial, 
Nowa. and Miscellaneous Columns of Ones journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The ede- 
pendent, P.-0. Bos 3787. 

wa tt for the © cia) De- 
ocapaniee Commercial Bditor.and a!) ousipess 
communications frew subscripers and advertisers to 
THE (NDBPENDENT. Bex 2747. 

Ca” No notice can De taken Of anonymous com 
munications. Whatever is intended for ineertlon 
must be euthentiennes Lad the name and address or 
the writer; 00 y for p out asa 
guaranty of good faith 

tm We an a0t bold “ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondent. 

2 Manuscripts sent to THE | uDarENnare cannot 
be returned aniess and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will BOL be pre- 
sorved. 














Che Indepenvent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, December 12th, 1878. 
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THE CONCILIATED SOUTH. 





Tue Richmond (Va.) State, in answer to 
the criticisms of the Northern press upon 
the Southern mode of carrying elections 
and presenting to the country a solid Dem 
ocratic South, sneeringly says: ‘*‘ What 
are you going to do about it?” Every 
state government is now manned by a 
Democratic governor; aud not oné of 
these goveroors will ask the President to 
interfere by any exercise of Federal power. 
Congress, at the last session, £0 tied bis 
hands that he cannot use the army of the 
Un:ted States as a posse comitatus. Pros- 
ecution for alleged ¢ffenses agiiost Fed- 
eral election laws is necessarily a slow 
process, and must be bad at the South, if 
at all; and Southern juries will see to it 
that Southern white men, if Democrats, 
will bein no serious jeopardy from this 
source. The ‘‘conciliated South’—name- 
ly, white Southern Democracy—having 
gotten the whole political power of the 
South into its own hands, and hating 
everything that bears the name of Repub- 
licap, whether black or white, salutes the 
North and West with the self-complacent 
inquiry: ‘‘What are you going to do 
about it?” 

There is one thing that the North apd 
West should not attempt to do, and which 
they could not successfully do, were they 
to make the attempt. They should not, on 
the theory of redressing wrongs at the 
South and protecting the freedmen in their 
civil and political rights, themselves be- 
come trespassers upon the’ constitutional 
rights of the Southern States, considered 
as members «f the Union. These states 
have been reconstructed and rehabilitated 
into their former position; and, whether it 
be for weal or woe, the political conse- 
quences of their autonomy, on an equal 
footing with all the other states, must be 
accept:d as facts accomplithed, They are 
states in the Union and parts of the Union, 
and not territories or subjugated provinces. 
If they abuse their powers within the lim? 
its of state power, there is no remedy in 
the powers of the General Government; 
sud acy attempt te apply such a remedy, 
while it would be an act of usurpation, and, 
hence, dangerous as a precedent, would in 
the end involve more evil than it would 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


prevent. We have always believed and 
we atill believe in that doctrine of state 
rights which the Constitution warrants and 
guarantees. 

How, then, shall the question, so defi- 
autly flung by the Richmond State at the 
North, be practically answered? What 
shall be done “‘ about it”? It is well to re- 
member that the North and the West bave 
a much larger voting power than the 
South, and that after the next census this 
power will be nearly or quite double that 
of the latter. What the white Democracy 
at the South is aiming at is pot simpy 
supremacy on its own soil, but, with that 
and through it, and by the aid of its Dem 
ocratic allies at the North, the control of 
the General Government. The slave oli- 
garchy of the South for years before the 
war held this control and dictated the na- 
tion’s policy; and this is the prize, lost by 
the war, which is sought to be won again 
by a solid South, with the help of Northern 
Democracy. 

And as to this programme, we take the 
liberty of telling the Richmond Sfate and 
the Democratic party generally, whether 
at the South or the North, that Northern 
and Western public sentiment is being 
rapidly awakened to the peril of the situa- 
tion, and as rapidly consolidated into a 
strong and unyielding purpose that the 
solid Seuth shall not gain the national 
prize it so eagerly covets,: The wajority 


_ of the people are not yet prepared to com- 


mit the fortunes of this great country to 
those whom they so recently had to con- 
quer on the fleld of battle. One of the 
things they are ‘‘ going to do about it”’ is 
to keep the Government io their own 
hands; aod for this reason, judging from 
present indications, the Republican party 
will in 1880 choose the majority in the 
House of Representatives and elect the 
President. The solid South, with its red- 
shirted riflemen, its bullot-box stuffers, 
and its bulldoziog processes, has entirely 
overdone the business; and now a keen, 
sbarp, and excited public sentiment at the 
North declares with emphatic utterance 
that this political conspiracy shall be re- 
buked by 2 decisive defeat. A solid South 
presages and means a solid North. 

Yes, gentlemen, that is what we are 
‘‘yolng to do about it.” We are going to 
think about it. We are going to talk and 
write about it. We are going to vote about 
it. Weare going to keep the Government 
out of your bands, and to keep you in the 
minority. We are going to enact laws 
within the limits of the Constitution, if 
owed be, for the protection of the rights of 
all the people; and we are going to see to 
it that these laws are enforced. We are 
not going to let any party rule this coun- 
try that will not deal justly by the political 
rights of the Negro. We believe in free 
di-cussion and equal rights, and we mean 
to have both; and we mean to fight the 
battle for‘freedom and justice until victory 
crowns the struggle, and every man in this 
broad land can yote as he pleases, with no 
davger of having his brains shot out by a 
bulldozer. We are very much in earnest 
on this subject; and if you think we are 
not you are gravely mist: ken. 


THE GENEVA AWARD. 


‘ax much-discussed question that re- 
lates to the distribution of the Geneva 
Award is again before Congress. The 
undistributed balance of the award amounts 
to about nine millions of dollars. The bill 
for its distribution tbat was reported by 
the House Judiciary Committee at the last 
session of Oongress, but was left at the 
adjournment on the Speaker’s table, as 
unfinished business, provides that all per- 
sons and corporations claiming to be en- 
titled to any portion of the award shall 
have the right to bring a suit therefor in 
the Court of Claims, at any time within a 
year after the passage of the act, and that 
the Court shall render judgment in favor 
of any such claimant who was an actual 
sufferer by the violation of the laws of 
neutrality on the part of Great Britain for 
such an amount as in the opinion of the 
Court he shall be entitled to receive under 
the treaty and award, according to toe 
principles ef justice, equity, and the law 
of nations, without regard to any rule or 
principle of distribution heretofore adopted 
by Congress. Interest ia to be allowed at 











the rate of four per cent. on any such 
amount, and anappeal may be taken in avy 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
Stutes, such appeals having precedence of 
all other cases. 

Such is the substance of the bill re- 
ported to the House of Representatives by 
the Judiciary Committee at the last session 
of Congress, and now called up for c nsid- 
eration. It is to be hoped that the Huuse 
will pass the bill, that the Senate will ap- 
prove of the action, and that the President 
will then add his signature. The bill refers 
the settlement of the rights of all claimants 
to a judicial tribunal, and makesthe Treaty 
of Washington and the award of the Geneva 
arbitrators appointed under the Treaty the 
authoritative rule for determining the 
rights of all parties who may set up any 
claim to any portion of the fund, and ex- 
cludes all other rules, particularly men- 
tioning ‘‘any rule or principle of distribu- 
tion heretofore adopted by Congress.” 

It is very well known that the Unired 
States, in submitting the case tc the Geneva 
arbitrators, presented a series of claims 
made by individuals and corporations; 
that the arbitrators excluded all claims ex- 
cept those relating to losses occasioned by 
certain rebel cruisers, and also all claims 
for indirect or consequential damages, 
such as war premiums; that the remaining 
claims deemed to be valid were computed 
as to their aggregate amount, and that this 
amount was found to be fifteen and a half 
millions of dollars, which was the sum 
awarded and by Great Britain paid; and 
that the claims of insurance companies, 
smounting to about six millions of dollars, 
on the ground of losses which they had 
paid for property captured and destroyed 
by the specified rebel cruisers, were not 
only presented by the United States, but 
were by the arbitrators included in the 
award, increasing it by thisamount beyond 
what it would otherwise have been. These 
facts nobody disputes; and tbe bill now 
pending before the House of Represent- 
atives simply proposes that the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction in the prem- 
ises, and be governed by these facts in dis- 
posing of any suit that may be brought be 
fore it. 

It is diffioult to concelve of a oase in 
which tne proper course to be pursued can 
be more obvious. The fund has all the 
characteristics of » (rust fund. ‘The Gov- 
ernment of the United States received it, 
and still holds that part of it whch his 
not been distributed; but does not own it 
and never did own it in equity. ‘The own- 
ers are the p»rties for the payment of 
whose lossesthe fund was aw-rded; and 
the duty of the United States in regard to 
itis simply to find out who these parties 
are, afd then pay over the mony to them. 
This has been done in part, and only in 
part; and the omission to complete the 
work of distribution according to the rules 
adopted when the award was nade has been 
a disgrace tothe country. The fact that 
some of the parties are insurance compn- 
nies, or that during the war they made m. n- 
ey by charging highrates of insurance for 
war-risks, or that thelr profits on the whole 
exceeded their losses, bas nothing to do, 1s 
a ground of discrimination for or against 
them, with their legal rights in applying 
the rules upon which the arbitrators pro- 
ceeded lo making the award. ‘Toe actual 
losses of these companies were computed 
and paid for; and this is a conclusive 
reason why they should be reimbursed out 
of the fund. The profits which they made 
on other transactions form no part of the 
case considered by the Geneva Tribunal; 
and to lug them in as if they were a part 
would be as clearly an act of bad faith as 
it would be one of fraud. 

We hope that Congress will at last come 
to its sober senses on this subject, and re- 
lieve the country of the dishonor and dis- 
grace growing out of its previous action. 
Pay over the money to the parties who, ac- 
cording to the treaty and award, have the 
claim to it; and when this is done in good 
faith the decent thing then to do, in the event 
that there should be a surplus to which 
there is no claim, is not to grab it as a 
prize, but to return it to Great Britain, 
The honorable settlement of this question 
is of much greater consequence to the 
good, name of this Government than the 
amount of money involved in it. 
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Editorial Aotes. 


WE were very eurry indeed that we could not 
include smong the distitguish+d names in our 
last week’s iseue that of the grat ‘ Path- 
floder’’ at the West, Gov. Jobn C. Freuout, 
His letter below shows how litile we prac- 
Ucally realize at the East the vast extent of our 
territory and the rapid growth in tre popula 
lion of the country. Thirty years ago the Pa- 
cific coast was all alive with immigrauts from 
tbe other and older sections of the country, 
aud we had just then found out that there 
was a West of such vast attractions in magoiti- 
cent lands avd in golden treasures. What 
Niutle knowledge we then had of some of tre 
mavy millions of sores of our vational domain 
eame from John C, Fremont, afterward our 
firat Republican candidate for Presidevt. We 
were gind when we heard of the appoint- 
ment of General Fremont as Territorial Gov 
ercor of Arizona, and we have the best expect- 
ations in regard to his success in laying solid 

foundations for the new country which he has 
gone to guard aod govern during its infancy. 
We eball look for another new state wiry 
shortly. May his life be spared to witress the 
fiftieth anniversary of Tuk INDEPENDENT, ard 
he be then inclined to tell, through cur col- 
umns, to ourthen over one hundred millions «J 
pepe, some of the expeilences which he may 
have had as governor, senator, or as an Officer 

in any Other position be may be called to fill. 

‘ TERRITORY OF ARIZONA, 
‘EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, > 
“PrEscoTT, 25th Nev., IS78. | 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘Your letter of the 13:h was received this 
morping, baving reached me in the regular 
mail time from your city to Prescott. There- 
fore, the contribution which | weuld be glad 
to make cc uld not possibly reach you before 
the 8rb of December, a week after the i sue of 
your anpiv: rsary number. You Lave been so 
busily cecupid in vurturipg the growth of 
this child of yours, whose maturt'y you are 
going to evlebra'e next week, that you failed 
to notice how tbe country was epreading and 
that it re quired yuur letter to make a jourvey 
of 4,500 miles by rail and buckboard to reach 
us outsiders here, Now you will bave real zed 
this, and on the next occasion you will rewen.- 
bir tbat while your paper was growitg your 





to the Pacitic, And you would realize al) this 
much better if you would come tere next 
spring, when the railroad will bring you fi to 
the heurt of the territ: ry. Youu would see all 
round about a+pirit of en'erprise kindred to 
your own, ard see tov that we have bere » 
grand :upply of the great motive power, gold 
and al ver, coodecsed in cur mountains, ard 
that we are getting ready to use it. You 
w. n't forget anythicg about us theo. Mesr- 
time, i thank you for not forget log me. Al- 
though I hace a good deal of work on my 
handa, it would have giveo me pleasure to 
comply with ycur requert. Mrs. KFrement 
just now is out; but all therame I seno wi b 
mine the regard and remembrances ot al] the 
family to you avd yours, 

“Atthe request of Gen. Schurz, ] bave tenta 
r port on this territory to the Department. It 
May be amovg the privted reports at the op: n- 
ing of Congress. If it is, 1 wieh you would 
look it over. Yours tru y, 

“J.C. FREMONT,” 








‘Wht Presbyterian Banner quotes from Dr. 
Duryea’s »diress to the Union The l gieal 
students the passage: 


‘(In the mato, [ find that Calvinism Is a fence 
on one side of tie read, aod Arm iauiam a 
fence on the other side, and aimo.t not ody 
walks on the fecees, while tie yeas majui.y 
go on tae nighway between.”’ 


And It adds: 


“This does great fajustice to De Duryea, 
since the reotence immediately ft liowt g ts 
omitted, which 1, this; ‘Taey—that tr, priate 
Coristlans—trast and pray ike goou Ca vin- 
ists, and acknowledge respons bility 11a work 
hke guvod Armintavs.’? He was speak pg nut 
of the fiutehectual conception of tue systems 
but of the practical vse of trutas vecessarily 
admitted by al: Evangelical Cortetians.,’ 


We cannot imagine what the Banner means. 
The passage it quotes was not in the lecture at 
all, and the ‘‘sentence immediately foil w- 
ing” was this: 

“[ suppose in the church of the fu'ure, 
somehow or other, # tert.um quid wil ve tol- 
lowed, that will orlug the two systems tu- 
getoer.”’ 

It was simply the {atellectual conceptions of 
the two sysiems, and vot the practical u e of 
their truths, which Dr. Duryea wa: considering. 





BROOKLYN is Ilkely to have a very uppleae- 
aut trial in the courts, affecting the fioapcial 
honesty of the mavagement ot one its churches. 
Suit has been brought by William G. Geleton, 
formerly treasurer of the board of trastecs, to 
compel the Tabernacle (Dr. Talmage’s) to re- 
pay the sum of $1,347 loaned by nim to the 





society. When Mr. Gelston affirms and ap- 
parently shows that the pretended payment ef 








| old states took a walk over from the Missouri | 
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the det on the Tabernacle a short time ago 
was a fraud upon the public. and esp oa ly 
upon those wh» subscrib-d, supposing that 
the debt was toereby tc be paid, he only gtves 
form to a rumor which bas for some time been 
circulating in Brooklyn. The act onof ‘he soct- 
ety in accvpting a subsenption of five thou- 
sand dol'ars trom Dr Talmage,and then raising 
his salary for a year by that amount, was notin 
the line of square dealing. And, now that tbe 
alleged false pretenses of the socie'y are to be 
look: d into, perhaps it may be as well to in- 
quire into tte worth of the Tabernacle Lay 
College. We understand that the pastors of 
Brooklyn decline, almost or quite without ex 
ception, to give it their «ndorsement and that 
they use very strong language iu reference to 
ite pretenses. We observe that some Ecglish 
p®pers publich an appeal to the public for 
subscriptions to be given to Dr. Talmage, as a 
testimonial of the value of his sermons, and 
also for the use of his verious benevolent or- 
ganizations, the Lay College being particularly 
specified and its great work eulogized. Per- 
haps Dr, Talmage may ask his presbytery to in- 
vestigate the College. 


SENATOR BLAINE last week iutroduced a 
resolution foto the Senate instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to inquire and report to 
the Senate in regard to the outrages alleged to 
have been perpetrated at the recent elections, 
and also to report ‘“‘ whether it is within the 
competency of Congress to provide by addi- 
tlonal legislation for the more perfect security 
of the right of suffrage to citizens of the United 
States in all the states of the Union.” We 
presume that SenatorBlaine does not expect 
any additional legitlation from the present 4 
Congress; yet it is due to the truth, as well as 
to the gravity of the question involved, tbat 
the processes by which the solid South has 
managed practically to annihilate nearly a wil- 
lion of colored votes should be spread bef: re 
the Senate and the country in the most reliable 
aod authentic form. Hardly a more serious 
political question bas ever arisen in our bis- 
tory; and if a full exposure of the facts will 
disturb the equanimity of the Senate, then let 
it be disturbed. Itis bigh time that the North 
and West should tuform tbe white Demucracy 
of the South, as well as the allied D-wocracy 
of the North, that the colored ctizens of the 
United States have civil and political rights 
which must respect: d, and that no party shall 
be permitted to g ia cou'rol of the Govern 
ment by crushing out tnese rights. 


THE question whether Senator Conkling 
will acquiesce in the changes which the Pres- 
ident has seen fit to make in the cu-tom hou e 
appolutments of this e'ty, or will oppose the 
confirmation of General Merritt, and seek tbe 
restoration ot General A tbhur, remains, so far 
as the puolic know, to be decided by bis own 
action. At the Repub {cap Convection of last 
fall,a Ssratoga Sort: g;, his course was marked 
by the greatest discretion ; and to this fact is 
largely due the unanim ty of Republicans in 
this state at the recent el ction He now har 
an opportunity to dispisy 4a sim Jar wisdom ; 
and if he has toe good sensa to improve it he 
will not oppose tbe contirmation of G-neral 
Merri't. Soould he take the contrary cou se, 
he may not, indeed, defeat bis own re-ele clot 
by the legislature ; but be will be almort sure 
to sow tne seeds of division and bittrness in 
the Republican party of this siate. Tne Pres 
ident nas indicated bis views by the changes 
already made; and it will bea very graceful 
thing in him, and as wise as graceful, 'o accept 
the result, wi hout any attempt to reopen a 
politcal war on this subject. Should he do 
otherwise, it is to be hoped that the S-nate 
Will not follow his lead. 

Mk. TILDEN has thus far beea rather on- 
lucky fo the juaicial deciaii ne rendered with 
regard to the suit brought by tae Government 
to col ect that portion of his income tax which 
he managed not to pay duriog the years in 
which he declined to make any return of bis 
jucome. He first interposed a demurrer to the 
whole proceeding, on the ground that he had 
paid a tax on the basis of th: estimate of the 
assessor, and that, therefore, the Government 
was precluded from brioging the suit. But 
on this poiut Judge Bla:chford decided against 
him, Next came the abs raction of the books 
of the New York Iron Mining Company, at 
Marquette, in order to conceal his income, as 
shown by this evid-nce; and here atro the 
court ruled toat the books must be returned. 
The depositions taken last summer at Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Coicago, and Marquette, being in 
Sealed packages, United States District At- 
torney Woodford moved for an order of the 
court to have the packages opened before the 
actual trial of the case, that, as prosecutor, he 
might know what the testimony showed. The 

couve. ‘of Mr. Tildew however, strongly op. 
Posed this motion. Judge Choate, before 
whom the suit is pending, recently rendered 
& decision granting the vrder, and directing the 
packages to be opened; and here the raling 
Was not aceording to Mr. Tilden’s wishes. The 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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arte of Mr. Tildeo to equirm himself out of an 
fuvestigation into the facts have all failed, and 
it now looks as if be would have to face the 
music and take the consequences. 


FREDERICK Dovetas, in avewer to the 
question as to what remedy be would sugge-t 
for the abu e3 of power and te iujastice aid 
wrong practiced toward the Freedmen of the 
South, especislly in respect to their political 
rights, {s reported to have said: ‘ Time, not 
bayonets. Exhaust all civil pr cesses. Briug 
cases into court, even with a certaloty of fail 
ure. They toen will attract atrention, to be 
tried out of court, and public oploion will be 
educated.”” Tiere tsa great deal of wisdom 
and souod philosopby io this view ; and yet it 
does not and should not in the slightest degrce 
abate our abhorrence of tnese wrongs, and 
does not cancel the duty of earnest remon 
strance sud employing all just aud proper 
means for the redress of injuries. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States should exercise 
all its constitutional powers in protecting the 
rights of the Freedmen. We would carry this 
principle to the extreme limit of the Constitu- 
tion ; aud beyond this we must frust to the 
educating and modifying influences of time. 
On this point Mr. Donglas is right. The truth 
is, the civilization of the South, material and 
moral, {3s far behind that of the North. The 
curse of the slave system still sticks to it, and 
can finally be wiped out only by time. The 
white people will iu the end see the folly of a 
solid South, arrayed against the political rights 
of the black people and against the predom- 
inant sentiments of the nation. They now 
stand in their own light, and in due season 
they will discover tt. 


Tue question whether the management of 
Iudian affairs shall be tran+ferred to the War 
Department or left under the direct control of 
the Ioterior Department, aided by a Board of 
Iodian Commissioners, as bas been the care for 
about ten years, will probably be settled at this 
sersion of Congress. We have been of the 
Opinion, ever since this question came up for 
discussion, tbat the wise thing for Congress to 
do is to let well enough alone. We see no ad- 
vavtage in the proposed change, unless the de- 
sigo be radically to ¢ ange the policy of the 
Government toward the Indians, and sub-ti- 
tute one of bullets aud bayone's for the extat- 

_ing one of peace, educa‘ion civilization, indu-- 

‘rial development, and ultimately citizen. 
ship of the United States. The military 
p»licy was tried for a Wong series of 
years; and nuthing was more consplo- 
uous than its failure to work out a fo- 
lution of the Indian problem. For this rea- 
son it was abandoned; and durtog the first term 
of General Grant’s pre-ideatial service, acd at 
bis earpest recommendstion, the presect pol- 
ley was loaugurated. Facts show tt to be a 
great Imorovemeat up oo that which preceded 
it. Our milftary difficulties with tue Iodians 
were lessened; tbe cost of the service was 
cheapened ; and there has been no previous 
period of ten years in our whole history ehow- 
ing xnytuiog like «qual progres~ ou the part of 
the Indtaps themerly. 8. Thar this policy may 
be made better in {ts detatis muy be readily 
corceded ; but there sbould be no change in 
the policy iteelf or its departmental mauage- 
weat, 


.-eelf anybody snould gather from the In- 
troduction of a game of whist tuto a story 
printed last week that we are in favor of gam- 
bling in church-faira, he wo.Jd greatly mi - 
take. In our op‘niun, cards had better be 
banisned fiom every bouse and it Is better 
not to know how to play cards. We believe 
ita thousand fuld better to take this position 
tban that of Archbishop McClotrkey and the 
Catholic clergy of this city, who opened the 
new Cathedral to a fair, In which lit’le boys and 
girls were tempted by prie-te in their sacred 
robes to gamble away their pennies, in viola 
tion of m>ral law and the Jaw of the state. This 
muy be “ph:risaism,’’ as The Catholic Times 
callsit and ‘‘ puritanic”’, but we have an affec- 
tion for puritanism. 


...-It is easy to make absurd inistakes, 
Abbott’s ‘*Je-us of Nazareth’’ bezine: *‘ Upon 
the westero borders of the M:diterranean Sea 
there lies a country whose moral importsnce,” 
etc. But Palestine is on the eastern, and not 
the “‘ western” borders of toe Mediterranean, 
as the author knew perfectly well. In our 
editorial Jast week on ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT 
and its Generation” we b gan the hi torical sc- 
count of this jourral with the words: ‘‘ The 
first pumber of THE INDEPENDENT bears date of 
Nov. 7h, 1843."" We meant, of course, Dec. 7th. 


....We give this week in full the first of 
Ri-hop Mattbew Simpsoo’s Yale Lectures. 
Hereafter we shall publish one each week uv- 
til the course is completed. We shall give 
them just as delivered, which {s important in 
the case of a speaker like the eloquent Bshop, 
who almost uniformly speaks ex tempore and 
who is seriously ergmped when he attempts to 





eonfide bimeelf to his netes, We are sure 


that the rresent course will not be furnd of 
less value tuan those which have pr ceded 1, 

-»+eToe fact that the Arrald of this ety 
ba. turoed preacher to the Soutnero people, 
aod is Low soverly warning tuem tha’ tou:y 
must pay at least some respect to Negru rights 
or disguat toe grea’ body of the people of the 
North, and in that eveot poli ically capsize the 
Democratic pa: ty, is a circumstance of no little 
sig: iticance, The Herald has not been wout 
to talk 10 the South in this way. It. language 
= usually rather apologetic than condemna- 

ory. 

.... The Western silver men are threateniog 
terrible tulngs agatost toe uationsl banks if ia 
their business contracts with their customers 
they make apy distinction between an eigbty- 
five-cent dollar aud a hundred-cent dollar, The 
banks, as we presume, feel no special alarm. 
It their charters were taken away, they could 
very easily, and just as profitably tothemseiver, 
organize under state laws, though the change 
would be a serious evil to the country. 

...-A bill will be submitted to Congress for 
the establishment of a national quaraotive 
against yellow fever. There would be po ne- 
ceassity for such a federal law if state legi-la- 
tures would do their duty; but their failure 
adequately to act, especially at the South, 
makes the question one of national importauce, 
There can be no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress to pass such a bill, under its general 
power to regulate commerce. 


.-+. Tne new Senate io South Carolina will 
contain three Republican senators out of 
thirty four, and tre e'her bouse will contain 
five Republicans out of one hundred and twen- 
ty-four members; and that too in a state which 
fo an honest and fair election would show a 
Republican majority of not less than twenty 
thousand. Where are Wade Hamptou’s pl dges 
about equal civ 1 aod poll ical rights ? 

...-Tbe American Missionary A-soclation, 
which has 80 rapidly reduced tts debt during 
these few most unfavorable years, is making 
ap att+mpt to wipe it out evtirely before 
January Ist. We most aincerely bope it 
will succeed, as the subscriptiovs already made 
are contingent on the whole amount being 
raised. We understand that about $2),000 
more sre needed. 

...»Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, of London. declines 
to accept for his perronal use tue twenty-five 
thvusacd dollars prop 'sed to be giveo to him 
by bis congregation ; but will appropriate the 
amount tosume chiritable purpose. This is 
generous and large bear ed, provided be dos 
vot need the money for himself or his family, 
lf he does, we see no goud reason why he 
should nut 80 use It. 

..-- The Rey Joseph Cook bas begun wi 
grea! success a course of ten lectures, to be 
del vered evers Toureday evenotig,in Associa 
tion Hall, 9 t.is city. Th y urea se ecilon of 
his best lectures and are preced: d bya “ pre- 
jude”? ov current topics, as in toe Boston 
series. Tne course will Le @ trat to Lick og 
people. 

...-Mrs, Lockwo d, the femile lawyer cf 
Wasuinet ov, whom Judge Magruder, of Bal- 
timore, would not permit to Gonduct # sul. 
bis court, a.d wnom he treutel ito erest 
rudenes, tote ds tote t tue qu-stiu of ber 
legal right to practive in t.e courts of Mary 
land. We like her pluck. 

...-Mr. Fairbairn, the celebrated Fogli-b 
eogiocer, estimited tn 1865 that the 36 0100 
horse-power thea obtai.ed by steam {1 Ko- 
glaud was equil in productive results t+) th- 
Javor of 76,0 .0 000 of w. rhm-n; #ud yet some 
rilly pespe ta:k ab out the evil of thus econo 
mizing buman power, 

.---‘f Avother Country Rea“er,” who this 
weck di-cu-ses ‘* Professor Newcomb’s Ad- 
dress.” 18 @ scholar «6 ewiuent fo pb l sopby 
as was the firas ‘Country Reader” in the 
realm of se ence. bad 











Publisper's Pepartment. 

gee AND HaaLine, we might wit 
ie mumiiy Gaaee, cont. tees Coa 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Oonsumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 





Dr. Price’s Special Flavorirg Extracts 
have completely estabiisbed tueir hold 
upon the tastes of all persons who love 
delicious flavors. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, composed of the 
neive giving principle of the brain of the 
ox and the germ of wheat. Pnysicians 
have prescribed 150,000 packages and test- 
ify that it increases nervous energy and 
gives capability for better physical and 
mental labor. It feeds the brain and 
nerves, 








F. Cressy, 666 Sixth Ave. 
Fey sale by Druggiste. 





MAGNETISM AS A CURATIVE 
AGENT, 





Durtme the past ec. wiy there ta been a 
great. rev lution io tne department of medicine, 
as in everyu fog else. T @ ola methods toa 
great extent have bevo lad away forever ; and, 
yvuided by new aci-ntifie d seenveries and the 
Tevelat On of hitbert bh: dep truthe, the pe ‘ple 
of to-day see clearly und sure'y where before 
they sawtbrougn a gilussdarkly Amo ngrhe 
greatest exemplars of this :+w réjime and the 
brigbte-t lig te fo the healing protess’oa 
atind pre- minentiy the namesof ther nowned 
mugve {> vbvaiciane, Dra, Dirrin, woo beve 
open d officers ar 41 W 8: 35 b St., New York, 
whee t ey treat pa‘en irom 10 o 4 duis, 
T ev alco reat pati nts tiv ny at a distaove, vy 
sending their mavnctized remecies Dy mail or 
ex: resa, I ig n cessury Only to rend a fall 
de-cription of your care, age, and sex, also 
post office order or dra‘t on N. Y¥. for fom 
$5 to $80 per mouth, according to the nature of 
the case, which will be de'ermired on by 
knowlng your symptoms by letter. Drs, 
Darin come wirh the nighest referevc-s from 
teople cured by toelr system of irestment, 
Among the many we meition the follow- 


fog: Mr. Pratt’s dauvhter, East Gainesvtle, 
Wyoming County, N. Y., writes that 
she was perfectly cured, four years 


ago, of apinal complaint ard purralvsis of 
Mmbs and bowele. Johv Holmes, Le Roy, N. 
Y., kidney, Hyver complaint, and dys sepsia, 
cured. »bert Fountain, Auburn, N. Y., 
partia! paralysis of the whole sy-t«m, restored, 
and g:ived 22 pounds in six weeks. Mrs, 
Cok, Kingston, N, Y., rneuma''sm ten years, 
cured and left crurches. Mr-, Casior Wolcott, 
Wayne County, N. Y., loss of voice, res ored, 
Mre G.ult, Hanford s Landing, N. Y., wethma 
seven yours, cured, Isaac Johnson, Bi ck- 
port, N. Y, deatness and cizziness Dine 
yours, cured. Mr. Roraback, Brockport, can- 
cer, cured Wm. Meliius, Poughxeepsie, 
sciatic rheumatism, cured. The Rev. Wm. 
Long, Rochester, bia ed condition cf tae bead, 
with coustant duli pain, oifficuity of hearing, 
and dizzivess, resvored, 
For fturtrer testimonia's see last week’s 
-tasue of this puper, poge 24. Send stawp for 
cirvalar, Conaiuive ful) porticulars. 





Cou, MAPLESON, of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Opera, arrived in this c untry ancut bree 
Monts.s since, Wilh a large Opera troupe, 
whose merits bud been tnruly adveitired 
for months previous, We are lov tobink, 
after the lapse of time, guile » number of 
performances having been gven, tbut, 
takep as @ whele, we Dave vol Dad ios this 
country tor many years so strong, weil- 
balance’, and perfectly organza ad 
equipped a company as tbe present «be, 
Tue names of Mme, Gerster snd Viss Mine 
pie tl»ug, Siynors Cumpaniot, Fo-l, Fra- 
P iii, and mavy otoers, with a mst excel. 
ent or bes'ra, under the direction of 
Swnor Arditi, are a sufficient guaranty 
that every representation wil be colreciy 
and effic ently given. The present is toe 
Just Week butore of the prerent seasun and 
the following operas will be given: 

Mouday Evening, ld Tulismano, 

Wednesday Evening, dl Bardwere di Sevig ta. 

Friday Evening, Cormen, 

S.tucday Matinee, La Sunnambula, 

— 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


WB wou!d call th» atten ion of our read- 
ere ty the advertisement, Oo: page 24, cf 
the Grover & Bager S*aing Mache, We 
know that toere macbioes are just what 
toey are represented to be, ood thal wpether 
euch favorble «pperunity to obtein a 
stundaid seaing m Chine f rihesoal. sum 
of $15 will probably never be presenud, 
They will be shipped prowp ly co receipt 
of remi tunce, sod are yunr.uleed to be as 
represenied. 





rr 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


THOSE iu pur uit Of curicus, valusb'e, 
and veporadle bellcay presents suould 
not ‘ail to visitthbe + trac ive e-tuDlisnment 
ot Syph+r & Cy», 5938 B os say, tis eny, 
Where may ce fououv au eoormeous ¢ jkc- 
tion of treasures of alm +! ew ry imagina- 
be sri. b.:gauexo bition wit-ef well 
worth ap admill pee fee, avd se are vot 
Surp 18¢0 Liat 1b 18 BUY YeueA IY Visited by 
ail Jovers of tbe usetur avd beautrful. Go 
there and see 118 present aliracuicns, No 
fee at twe dour 


“GET THE BEST.” 

‘<THE best is the Cucapest’ i- an old and 
‘rue maxim The bet articie for th se 
ne-ding spectacles or aids to sigh! is tne 
** Diamond Spectacies,” mace with tbe 
greatest possivie care and +kiil, from the 
very best materials, by the Spencer Op ‘ical 
Manufactuii:y Cowpany, of 13 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


TOYS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


8. SvuLZBERGER’s establishment, at the 
Grand Opera House builoicg, on Eighth 
Avenue, 18 now all ablsze with « oliday 
goods and other attr:c ions. Those who 
desire 10 see a magnificent display of toys 
at low prices should m»ke an early call, be- 
fore the grand rush near r Christmas. 














WE take pleasure in announciug the 
first anpearance of Ole Bull in concert in 
New York this season, at Stenway Hull, 
Saturday Evening, Die. 14°h. He will be 
assisted by Miss Minme Hank, Sigror 
Galassi, and the full orchestra of the Maple- 





son Opera Company. 
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WONDERFUL DISPLAY OF TOYS 
AT EHRICHS’. 


By special invitation, a party of ladies 
and gentlemen were present on Saturday 
evening at the store of Ehrich & Co., to see 
their recent importations in the shape of 
remarkable toys; some very beautiful and 
costly. 7 

The children’s garden-party, composed 
of twelve doll babies, received a large 
share of attention. 

Each doll baby is elegantly and fashion- 
ably dressed, each a work of art; in fact, a 
character doll, with different expression on 
each little face. This pleasing group are 
represented as amusing themselves in a 
beautiful garden, in various ways. While 
doing 80, a gendarme appears on the 
scene, a perfect representation of the 
French policeman, 

A large mechanical toy, enclosed in glass, 
represents a moonlight scene. The neighbor- 
hood is aroused by the music of a guitar; 
a young man is serenading his lady-love. 
Windows are thrown open, and old and 
young heads bob in and out. Two cats ap- 
pear on the roof, and, though the music is 
somewhat an improvement on theirs, seem 
to enjey the fun by bobbing their heads and 
nodding at each other. A monkey play- 
ing on a harp affords much amusement, 
and when seen by the little folks will make 
them dance with delight. A pretty tlower- 
girl, watering plants, acrobats tossing balls. 
A perfect likeness of General Butler was 
shown, and when wound up walks about 
very much like the General himself. As 
all these and many others will be on exhi- 
bition and sale this week, we advise our 
friends to drop in at 287 and 289 Sth Ave- 
nue and see for themselves. 


cI 


EXTRACT FROM “THE COURIER- 
JOURNAL.” 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., ’ 
SaTURDAY, Oct. 12th, 1878. § 

“THe Clough & Warren Organ, of De- 
troit, which has been on the market for 
over 15 years, has come tothe very front 
as an instrument of pure voicing, perfect 
mechanism, and great resources. The 
Scribner Qualifying Tubes, used only by 
Clough & Warren, free their reeds from 
all reediness, and give a hitherto unat- 
tained smoothness to the tone; while the 
delicacy of the viola etheria fully equals 
that of the eolina of the pipe organ, and 
the broad, pungent, vibrating tone of the 
Sub-Bass thrills like that of the grand 
double open diapason pipe. The Clough 
& Warren Organ is indeed a revelation of 
reed possibilities, and has imperative de- 
mands upon all people and societies of 
taste wanting an instrument of the organ 
kind.” 

I 

Our musical readers should not fail to 
read the advertisement of the Standard 
Chromatic Pitch or Tuning-Pipe, We have 
examined it, and find it the best article of 
its kind. It gives the thirteen sounds of 
the octave with clearness, quickness, and 
accuracy. It is set inone movement, and 
by it you can tune any reed or string in- 
strument to a mathematical nicety. You 
will find it useful at home, in the choir, 
the singing-school, the choral society, or 
the orchestra. Our readers would do well 
to give it a trial, and convince themselves. 

I 


T. B. Bynner, of 513 Broadway (St. 
Nicholas Hotel), is exhibiting an elegant 
stock of watches, diamonds, and jewelry 
of every description. Asa jobber and 
wholesale deaier for a quarter of a century 
he has superior facilities, and we believe 
he means all he siys in his advertisement, 
His prices for holiday goods are uuiformly 
low. He is also ‘‘ special agent” for Amer- 
ican watches since their introduction. 





SCROLL SAWS, DESIGNS, AND WOOD. 
CHAS. E. LITTLE, of 54 Fulton St., New York, hai 
for sale the most compiete assortment of the above 
oods, which he makes one of the specialties of his 
usiness. He is also Eastern agent for Barnes’ 
Foot-power Machinery, including Scroll and Circu- 
lar Saws, Lathes, Mortising, Molding. and Grinding 
Machines, Hand Circular Rip Saws, and Tenoniog 
Machines. Medal of Excellence awarded at Iiast 
exhibit of American Institute. He sends Machines 
om trial, as per terms set forth in his catalogue, 
maiied free to anyapplicant. Also the follewing spe- 
cialties: Solid Cast-steel Augers for boring Pump- 
logs, and fittings for same, and Augers for clay or 
sand; Tool Cifests, which he fits with first-class Tools 
from bis own stock of Mechanics’ T»ols, all sharp- 
ened ready foruse. Working Patterns for Furni- 
ture, capable of being made bylarge Barnes‘ 1 

w,is a new thing. $4 price of set of Patterns. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Indigestion, Dyspepsia nervous prostration, 
and all forms of genera debility relieved by taking 
engman’s Peptenized Beef Tonic, the only 
preparation of beef containing its entire nutritious 
operties. It is nOt & Mese stimulant. like thy cx- 
tracis of beef but contains bibod- ng. fucce- 
goneresing. and life-sustafhing wropereies. Is inval. 
uable tn all enfeebled conditions, whetirer the result 
of exhaustion. nervous promration, overwork, or 
acute disease; particularly if resulting from 1 
* 


onary complaints. CASWELL, Hazarp 
Proprieters, w York. Quld:by all @capelese” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD. 





THE old-establisbed and highly re pected 
firm of Wm. Barbour & Sons have obtained 
the highest distinction given to the linen in- 
terest of Great Britain. Thee were awarded 
at the GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION of 1878, 
in addition to the GOLD MEDAL, THE 
GRAND PRIX. or PRIZE, which carries with 
its award alarge anm of money in gold from 
the French Government. There were but few 
prizes of this character conferred, and in 
all casen they were only awarded after the 
most critical examination by a committee 
every wav qualified. through experience 
and practical knowledge, to make a report 
unon the different. exbibits brongbt before 
them. The hestowal of the Grand Prize was 
therefore the very highest distinction and 
testimonial that could be conferred upon any 
exbibitor, Superior merit and excellence were 
the requisites required in any class of mana- 
factured goods to gain this proud honor from 
the highest tribunal in the world. It waca 
WORLD'S FAIR. though styled the Paris Ex- 
nosition, and exhibitors had to enter this great 
Exposition to compete for the chief honors. 
When, therefore, Messrs, Willtain Barbour & 
Son. of Lisburn, Treland, over all competitors, 
were awarded not only the Gold Medal, but. 
the GRAND PRIZE, they recetved with that 
high henor the testimonial that the Flac 
Threads of their production were superior to 
all other makes in the world, Their threads 
have at Paris, as in the past and for nearly 
a century, stood in the first rank for strength, 
evenners and gereral excellerce, It ts grati- 
fvine to eee so old a firm keen pace with all 
improved machinery and with the progress 
mede in the manufacture of linen threads. 

The importance of flax thread of good qual- 
ity to the sewing-machine and ahoe manufac- 
torera’ interest cannot be Overestimated. It. 
has everywhere become understood that. goods 
rewed with this favorite thread require no 
betier guaranty In fact, among large West- 
ern customers it. is the custom te stipulate that 
thelr boots and echoes must be stitched with 
Barbour’s Trish Fiex Thread. The superior 
quality of the Irish flax, of which this firm have 
first choice, has long been recognized by the 
trade,and no manufacturers take more pains 
to continually improve and keep the standard 
of their goods up to the highest point of excel- 
lenee. Clothiers nse these threads largely, 
and this important businear, together with 
that of harness and boots and shoes, will be 
pleased to see 80 high an honor conferred on a 
firm who have faithfully earned such proud 
distinction a8 to be labeled aa foremost in the 
linen thread trade of Great Britain. For 
family requirements this thresd is a necessity, 
and eo wide is its popularity in this reanect 
that Barbour’s linen thresd is a8 familiar as 
any household word throughout the entire 
country. It haalong been celebrated for Its 
superior excellence in machire and band sew- 
ing, as ite strength, elasticity, and untform- 
finish give ita merit and character above any 
other flax thread ever introduced in the United 
States or sny other market This firm, to 
meet the wants of the American trade, bave 
erected the most substa’ tial fireproof factorv 
in the United States, at Paterson, N J. and 
have filled {it with the newest end tinest ma- 
chinery it is possible to secure. Itis fifty feet. 
front and 400 feet deep, occupying an entire 
block, fronted by four atreete. It is four 

ories high, built of brick and iron, and 
absolutely fire-proof in its constrnetion, The 
floors are concreted and flagged aud supported 
bv brick arches and wroucht-iron beams. 
Three outside staircases Jesd from three fire- 
proof towers, built of brick on solid masonry, 
which gives absolute safety to the workmen 
employed. in case of an alarm. 

The driving nower in this large esteblich. 
ment consists of double Corliss engines, 500 
horse-power, evch driven by eteam conveyed 
from eight. new Corliss upright safety boilers, 
A shaft 200 feet hieh rises tall and graceful 
above the factory. In ita construction it is 
beautifully elaborated with different colored 
bricks and etone. which give ita highly orna- 
mental effect. Its great hight causes it to 
atand out as a landmark to the citizens of 
Paterson. Barbour’s Flax Spinning Company's 
mills are the bandsomest in the State of New 
Jersey, are built on a commanding location, 
have excellent light and ventilation, and are 
replete with all the conveutl: ucee of gas, water, 
ete. About 1,000 skilled operatives find con- 
stant employment at the mille, and the large 
amount of money distributed tbrongb the 
weekly pay-roll adds much to the importance 
of the business interests of Paterson. The 
Messrs. Barbour Brothers look carefully after 
the interests and welfare of their workmen, 
who are always glad to tind employment at 
their mills. 

The Barbour family are of Scotch descent, 
originally from Paisley, and in the year 1780 
rem@ved to the North of Ireland. Mr. Wm. 
Barbour was iv the firm nearly 60 years, and 
was at the bea! of I's affairs up to his death, 
which occurred about three veara since. He 
was a man of remarkable evergy and business 
atility. The Hilden Flax Milla at Lisburn, 
Ireland, sre a monument of his executive 
talent. The houses of the operatives who 
work in the mills were built under his imme- 
diate supervision. They are neat, attractive, 
and cheerful, with all the sanitary improve- 
ments needful to secure the health of their 
families. He alsosupplied them with schools, 
lecture-rooms, and libraries, and took a deep 
interest in all that pertained toward their 
moral and social well being, To provide for 
their com‘ort during work-hours, be erected 
a large diving-hall adjacent to the worke, 
where all the operatives could bave their 
meals kept warm, with ample accommoda- 
tions furnished in the way of seats, so their 
meals could be t»ken in comfcrt. 

The Hilden Flax Mills comprise three main 
structures, of great depth, the central one be- 
ing six stories in hight. The mills are beauti- 
fully situated and the grounds surrounding 
them are kept in admirable cleanliness and or- 
der. The works at Lisburn, Ireland, and Pater- 
sop, New Jersey, form the largest flax thread 
mills in the world, and the threads they pro- 
pase have an established reputation in all mar- 

ets. 

We are glad to announce to our patrons that 
Barbour’s celebrated flax threads have not on- 
ly been awarded the Gold Medal, but, in addi- 





tion, have obtained the high distinction of se- 
curing the GRAND PRIZE, which was the great- 
est hovor given to the linen interests of Great 
Britain. The numerous friends and customers 
of the Messrs. Barbour Brothers in the United 
States will be gratified at this announcement 
and recognize in it only a proper testimonial to 
the superior excellence of their linen threads, 
—From the United States Economist and Dry 
Goods Reporter, Nov. 9th, 1878. 





RECENT MEMORIALS. 


Six polished brass memorial tablets have 
recently been erected in various parts of 
the States. Two have been placed in Chi- 
cago Cathedral, to the memory of Bishops 
Chase and Whitehouse. The design of 
each of these consists of a bishop’s miter 
between crossed crosiers, around which is 
ascro}l bearing the inscription. The let- 
tering on these tablets is as follows: ‘‘In 
Memoriam, Henry John Whitehouse, 
LL.D., D.D., Oxon; LL.D., Cantab. 
Natus Aug. 19th, A. D. 1808. Obiit Aug. 
10th, A. D. 1874”; and ‘‘In Memoriam, 
Philander Chase, D.D. Natus Dec. 14th, 
1778. Obiit Sept. 20th, 1852.” Three oth- 
ers, On black marble slabs, have been put 
up at Cornell University, in memory of 
John McGraw, a trustee and benefactor of 
the University; Prof. William Charles 
Cleveland; and Prof. Evan Wilhelm 
Evans. There is also a tablet erected to 
the Rey. Frederick Brooks in the church 
of which he was rector in Cleveland, Ohio. 
All the above were executed by Messrs. 
Cox & Sons, of London and New York. 

lB Ed eal 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE 
furnished in combination with other publi- 
cations as follows: With any of Harper’s 
four-dollar publications, or Scribner's, or 
Atlantic, and other similar maguzines, at 
$4 50 for both; with Godey’s Lady's Book 
at $2.75 for both; with the Prairie Farmer 
or Western Rural, at $2.70; with the 
American Agriculturist, at $2.25; with the 
book ‘‘ Gleanings for the Curious,” at $4; 
with Littell’s Living Age, at $8; with St. 
Nicholas, at $3.65; with the Chicago Week- 
ly Journal, at $2.25; with Andrew’s Bazar, 
at $2. Will send the Hawkeye, The INDE- 
PENDENT, and any volume ofthe Lee & 
Shepard ‘‘ Household” Edition of Dickens, 
for $4; and the three with ‘‘ Gleanings” for 
$5.75. You want the ‘‘ Gleanings for the 
Curious”; and if you don’t we will refund 
your money. HAWKEYE PUBLISHING Co., 
Burlington, Iowa. 


CARPETINGS. 


One of the largest and most popular 
carpet stores in New York is that of 
Sheppard Knapp, on Sixth Avenue, near 
Fourteenth Street. It is popular with all 
classes—those Who want the finest and 
best goods, as well as those, here and else- 
where, in search of ‘‘ bargains,” at ‘‘ lowest 
figures,” which may always here be found. 
Their trade is constantly increasing in 
every direction, and they invite corre- 
spondence from every section of the 
country in regard to any goods in their 
line. Money and orders entrusted to this 
firm will go into safe h»nds. 











BARGAINS IN BLANKETS. 

THe well-known house of H. P. Williams 
& Co., 250 Canal Street, this city, are now 
offering for sale a large quantity of blankets, 
at an enormous sacrifice. Many are, therefore, 
taking advantage of these decidedly good bar- 
gains. The sale of bed comfortables, quilts, 
and spreads has always been a specialty with 
the tirm, and some first-class goods in this line 
may now be examined. A good stock of win- 
dow-shades and oil cloths is also on band. 
Tails house ure the agents for the celebrated 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, whose good 
qualities are so very generally known, Those 
in want of good bargaius in all of the goods 
above named should go to the reliable house 
of H, P. Williams & ('o., 250 Canal Street, 


KEYES. 


Tue well-known ¢ry-goods house of 
Keyes, 349 and 351 Eighth Avenue, this 
city, is offering some unusual attractions 
for the holiday trade. Reductions have 
lately been made in all the departments, 
Dress silks are selling from 85 cents up to 
$4.00 per yard. Some dress goods just re- 
ceived from auction are being sold rapidly 
off, and some rare bargains may be made 
in mourning goods. The display of cloaks 
is large, the styles are varied, and the prices 
are reasonable. But for full information 
send for the descriptive and illustrated 
catalogue, which will be mailed free, 














OnE of the best family newspapers is the 
Troy Weekly Times, published at Troy, N. 
Y. Subscription price only a dollar. Send 
for it. 


I 

Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
used in the families of the most careful 
and sagacious medical men in this country, 





Herrick ALLEN’s Gold Medal Saleratus 
is cleansed of every impurity and so ar- 
ranged and combined that all unhealthy 
and injurious properties are stricken out, 
while carbonic acid, the only active prop- 
erty remaining, is held in check until set 
free, thus evolving a gas by means of which 
Bread is raised, and each acid thus de- 
stroyed, which makes it suitable for the 
most delicate or dyspeptic stomach. Try 
one paper, and you will never have any 
other. Grocers and Druggists keep it, 
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THE instantaneous effect of Macqueen’s 
Matico Ointment in allaying the pain 
caused by Piles is surprising. A single 
application proves this. 25c. a box. 





‘‘THe BRrUNsWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


Easy boots of superior quality for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reduced prices. 
Warkins. No. 241 Fourth Ave. 
rr - 








Eprrok INDEPENDENT:—I suffered for 
twenty years from dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion, and exhausted all known remedies, 
without real benefit. Two years ago I 
commenced the use of the Health Food 
Co.’s Wheat Gluten. It has restored the 
tone of my stomach, so that anything I eat 
digests readily. It has cured my sleepless- 
ness, strengthened my nervous syst«m, im 
proved my memory, and given me sound 
health. It is simply ABOVE ALL PRICE. 
There are tens of thousands of suffering 
men and women who need only this blood- 
making food to make them well. W. L. 
PuHi.utps, 177 Reed Ave., Brooklyn. 





Crovron Porn, June 27th, 1877. 

Il HEREBY certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K, & I. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in a) its original 
purity undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underbill, in 
1871; and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale ata 
emuch lower price than Dr. Underbill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno V Cockcror', 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased. 

Tbe above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail bv most of the leading drug- 
eg in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 

ity. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes can- 
not be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents, 


re 
A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist ii and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unkuown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents, 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev, Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 


WE BELIEVE 
that if every one would use Hop Bitters 
freely there would be much less sickness 
and misery in the world; and people are 
fast finding this out, whole families keep- 
ing well ata trifling cost by ite use. We 
advise all to try it.—U & A., Rochester, N.Y. 


SESE 


NOTICES. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 











Tue pledges made toward the payment 
of the debt of the American Missionary 
Association amount to $9,325, of which 
$5,350 are made conditional upon the pay- 
ment of the entire debt by the Uist of this 
month of December. The entire sum, in 
addition to these pledges, needed for this 
purpose is $21,180.59. Three weeks only 
remain in which to complete the effort. 
Can the friends of the Freedmen and of 
the Association afford to allow the loss of 
these pledges? It is a question not merely 
of generosity, but of far-seeing wisdom. 
Will not those most deeply interested in 
our work take the matter in hand at once? 
There is no time for argument; there is for 
action. 

We must remind the patrons of the Asso- 
ciation that our current work needs the 
full stream of ordinary contributions to 
maivtain it. During the past month our 
receipts have fallen off largely. The clos- 
ing of some of our schools and the serious 
crippling of our work must follow the con- 
tinued decrease of our current receipts. 
We earnestly entreat that contributions be 
regularly taken and promptly remitted. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

M. E Srriesy, Cor. Sec. 
56 Reade St., New York City. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELO CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
ia the world. e inventor has used this splendid 


Hair Dye for 37 core, wil? benefit to the hair and no 
heey te his heal —proof that it is the only true and 
‘ect Harmless, reliable, instantaneo No 


e. as. 
pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 


tifal Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bona treet, N 
Y. Sold by all d sts. 


FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all dis- 
euses, 

Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous 
Prostration, and Diabetes should send for our free 
pamphiets. HEALTH FOOD CO., 

74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE GREAT HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
Rare Confections! 
FINE CHOCOLATE 


in $1, $2, $3, and $5 Boxes, 
FOR CHOICE PRESENTS. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Cor. of 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















SPECIALTIES IN CONFECTIONS, 


863 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th St. 


FULL LINE OF de BOXES AND IMITA- 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter.—Drs. Strongs 
Remedial Institute has Turkish, Russian, 





uable facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female 


and other diseases. Prices reduced, Send for Circular. 


, 


Hydro- 
pathic, and Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other val- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 


THE SCHOOL BOY. 


A beautiful Poem by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Finely illustrated. Cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, or 
tree-calf, $8. 


“We doubt if the famous Riverside Press ever 
sent forth a more delicious book.”’—N. ¥. Christian 
Intelligencer. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Red Line Border. 100 [Uustrations. 
New Introduction (30 pages). Full Biblit graphy. 
Cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, $6.50; morocco, $8. 
AN EXCELLENT GIFT-BOOK, 


THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 


Exce'lent Stories, 77 attractive Pictures, av enter, 
taining Cover. Just A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK 
FOR A BOY OR GIRL. $1.50. 


THE BODLEY FAMILY. 


ij Pictures. A delightful Story. $1.50. 


THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES. 


$l tine Pictures. A book full of good Stories. $1.50 
** Bodley Books’”’ make Christmas very merry, 


“MOTHER GOOSE” IN COLORS. 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIKS, very full collection, 
with account of Goose Family. Eight Brilliant 
Colored Pictures und a very attractive Cover. $8. 


“Certainly we do not recall a more sumptuous 
edition.”—The Nation (New York). 


The Family Library of British Poetry, 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT TIMB (1350 
1878). Edited by Jas. T. FIKLDS and KpWIN P. 
WHIPPLE. 1 vol, royal 8vo, 1028 pages, with fine 
Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope. Goldsmith, Burns, Words- 
worth, Scott Byron. ‘Tennyson, and Mrs. Browpn- 
ing. Cloth, €6 
calf, $14. 
A most appropriate gift for a clergyman, teacher, 


professional man or any one who can appreciate a 
royal volume containing the best British poetry. 


THE STORY OF A CAT. 


Translated from the French by 'l’. B. ALDRICH. 
lustrated with a profusion of Silhouettes. $1.00. 
A fine translation of an amusing story,and so fully 

and entertainingly illustrated as to form an irre- 

sistible Holiday Attraction. 





; haif calf, $10; morocco or tree 


il- 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 





COX & SONS, »»e". 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS for Churches 
Schools, and Dwellings. 
List of CATALOGUES On application, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. | 





miss A. DE ETTA BLOODCOOD, 


‘ Btugie 
Artist in ux 
shelis, and Design 
Instructions a speciality. Impe 
Wax (Trade-mirk patented) made ONLY b 
Bloodgood. Every package bears her name 
The only perfect and reliable sheet wax made. K 


west 14th street, 


tions. On orders for waterials of 
dition in goods will be sent, and 2 
on $10 orders. 


wers, Leaves, Fruit, Seay 


rial Sheet 

Miss 
n full. 
‘low- 
ers made and sent by express, with written in-truc- 
$5 10 per cent, ad- 
1) per cent. in goods 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., nosros. 


THE NEW YORK SUN FOR 18798. 








THE SUN Will be printed every day during the year 
to come. Its purpose and method will be the same 
as in the past—to pres otall the news io a readable 
shape and to tell the truth, though the heavens fall. 

THE SUN hus been, ts, and will continue to be inde- 
pendent of everybody and everything save the truth 
and its own convictions of daty. ‘hat is the only 

elicy which an honest newspaper need have. That 

sthe policy which has won for thie newspaper the 
contideace and friendship of a wider constituency 
than was ever enjoyed by any other American jour- 


nal. 

TARE SUN ts the Hewspaper of the peonie tis not 
forthe rich man against the poor man, or for the 
poor man against therich man; but it seeks to do 
equal justice to all interests in the community. It 
is not the organ of any person, class, sect, or party. 
There need be no mystery about its loves and bates It 





FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILD at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St.. N. ¥. 


is for the honest man against the rogues every the. 
Itisfor the honest Democrat as against the dishon- 
est Republican. and for the honest Republican as 
againstthe dishonest Democrat. It does not take 
its cue from the utterances of any pol tician or po- 
litical organization. It gives its support unreserved- 
pL men Or measures are in agreement with 
the Constitution and with the principles upon which 
this republic was founded for the people. When- 
ever the Constitution and constitutional principles 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 








PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


, CORSETS, 4 
py 


21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 





Misses’ 





AND 


SKIRT-SUPORPTER SHOU LDER-BRACE 
CORSET. 


A surecure for stooping Girls and Ladies whose oce 
cupation cause them to become round-shouldered, 
Abdominal Corset, with Zand, warranted to keep in 
place. 


21 East 16th Street and 39 Union Square, 





are violated—as in the outrageous conspiracy of 1476, 
by which # man not elected was placed in the Presi- 
dent’s Office, where he still remains—it speaks out 
forthe right. Thatis THE SUN’sSidea of {ir depend- 
ence. In this respect there will be no change tn its 
programme for 1879. 

BE SUN has fairly eurned the hearty hatred of 
rascals, frauds. and humbugs of all sorts and sizes. It 
hopes to de-erve that hatred not lessin the year J879 
than in 1578, 1877, or any year gone by. THE SUN is 
printed forthe men and women of to-day, whose 
concern is chiefly with the affairsof to-dav. It has 
both the disposition and the ability co aff rd its read- 
ers the promptest, fullest,and mostaccurate intelll- 

euce of whatever in the wide world js worth atten- 

ion. To this end the resources belonging to well- 
established prosperity will be eae j employed. 

‘The present disjointed conditiou of parties in thia 
country and the uncertainty of the future lend ap 
extracrdivary significance to the events of the com- 
ing year. ‘To present with accuracy and clearnessthe 
exact situation in each of its varying phases and to 
expound, accorcing to its well-known methoda, the 
principles that should guide us through the labyrinth 
will be an important part of THE SUN’S work for 1879. 

We have the means of making THE SUN, as a polit- 
ica), @ literary, and a general newspaper, more enter- 
taining and more useful than ever before; and we 
mean to apply them freely. 

Our rates of subscription remain unchanged. For 
the DAILY SUN,a weeeage sheet of twenty-eight 
columns. the price by mail, postpaid, is 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet, of fifty-six columns, the 
= is 65 cents a month, or $7.70 a year, postage 
pa 


‘Tne Sunday edition of THE Sun is also furnished 
separately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. The SUN- 
DAY SUN, in addition to the current news. presents 
a most entertaining and instructive body of literary 
and miscellaneous matter, in bulk twice aa great 
and in value not inferior to that of the best monthly 
magazines of the day, at one-tenth of their cost. 


prepared 
he Weekly pro- 
tects its readers by barring its advertising f 


SCRIBNER FOR 1879, | 


The Scribner Expedition to Brazil. 


The January number opens with a Christmas 
ballad, by ConsTaNTINA FE, Brooks, ‘* BioRN 
THE BOLD,” illustrated by Mary Hallock Foote. 


“ Old Maryland Manners,” 


by a Southern author. followe—a portrayal of 
the quaintress and romance of Maryland instt- 
tutions of 150 years ago, the author’s illustra- 
tions greatly enhancing the interest. 


“Phe Tile Club at Work,” 


by W. M. Laffan. is a descrintion of the origin 
and life of one of the New York outgrowths of 
decorative art. The design for tiled mantel- 
piece, by Abbey ; the tile in relief, by O’Don- 
ovan, the sculptor ; and other tiles or sketches 
accompanving, ty Horktnson Smita, WINs- 
Low Homer, CHase, WALTER PARIS, WIER,. 
REINHART, WIMBRIDGE, QUARTLEY, and the au- 
thor will be found unique and charming. This 
will be followed in February by another 
“Tile Club” article, showing the Club ‘on 
the tramp.” 


* Haworth's,” 


Mrs. Burnett’s new novel, is continued. The 
Christian Union says of this: ***‘Hawerth’s’ 
unfolds with a vigor that recalls the earlier and 
better stories of George Elivt.”” And another 
paper: “The opening chapters seem to prom- 
ise a novel of as much strength and artistic man- 
agement as the one that first gave her fame.”’ 
Of the three poems delivered at the Century 
Club in memory of William Cullen Bryant, 


Bayard ‘Taylor's 


appears in this pumber of Scribner, acd R. H. 
Stoddard’s Is announced for February. 


*“ Leonardo da Vinci,” 


by Clarence Cook, brings with it copies of Leo- 
pardo’s masterpiece’s, ‘‘The Last Supper,’ 
“Mona Lisa,’ etc., engraved by Marsh and 
Cole, and shows him not only asa great painter, 
but as the most wonderful inventor of bis age. 


“The Mountain Lakes of California,” 


from the pen of Joun Mut, the naturalist, fs 
fitly illustrated by Tomas Moran. 


Boyesen's ** Falconbera”’ 


continuer. This novel is now being translated 
into several languages in Europe. 

Among the many other papers are two short 
storfes, ‘*CENTURY PLANTs,”’ by ISABELLA T. 
Hopkins, author of *‘ Miss Widgery’« Even- 
ings,” ete., and ‘* NINON,’’ by ANNIE PORTER ; 
“ CoLLEGE HAZING,’ by CHARLES F. THWING; 
a reply to Mr, Ricbardson’s paper in November 
SCRIBNER on Western Railroads vs, Patent 
Laws. by the Secretary of the Western Railroad 
Association, Mr. J. H. Ravmond ; an ivterest- 
ing article, “ AT THE OLD BuLL’s Heap,” with 
illustrations by Kelly, and Muhrmao, an artist 
litely from Munich and pew to the art ad- 
mirers of SCRIBNER. “The World’s Work ”’ 
has a ¢leseription of u novel measuring ma- 
chine and other Important inventions. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘The most important series of ilustrated 
papers which has appeared tn SORIBNER’s 
MONTHLY sinee ‘The Great South,” by Fa- 
ward King, will be a serles on Brazil), to be 
brought out in SoRiBNER during the year '29. 
The articles will be of great practical value in 
terpect to the new commercial relations be- 
tween this country and Brazil, and no expense 
will be spared in matter and illustrations. 
This series alone will be worth the subscription 
price, while in every other department we 
Bball endeavor to make the magazine surpass 
all previous efforis. 

$4.00 a year ; 35 cents # bumber. 

January number ready December l4th. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 


BOOK-MAKERS, 


NO. 14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Our Book-bindery is MosT COMPLETE IN EVEKY 
DEPARTMENT. Handsome and expensive EMBLEM- 
ATIC DESIGNS for all the leading subscription works, 
including the ART JOURNAL, ART TREASURES OF 
ENGLAND, Kuight’s Imperial Shakespeare, Muaterpieces 
of European Art. Masterpieces of the Centennial Exrhi- 
bifgon, Guizot’s History of France and England, Pic- 
TURESQUE ORLD, etc. 

If you desire to save money, send your bindings 
direct to us. We charge no fabulous or fancy prices 
for our work. 

Knight’s lar; 





: ° 
e folio Shakespear +, 56-part edition, 
bound tn real Turkey Morocco, extra Gilt, $5.00 per 
vol. All other serial publications in like proportion. 
Our reference can be easily learned from a record of 
over 40 YEARS OF ESTABLISHED BUSINESS. Our ain 
is to please and to give honest work at only a reason- 
able price. Liberal terms to ag nts and canvassers, 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 


publishers of THE HISTORY OF ROMAN- 
ism. y Rev. John Dowling, D.D. Rages svo. 
Cloth. 940pages. Profusely illustrated. ice, $4. 


This is a book indispensable to the tibrary of every 


Protestant. 
LIVES OF THE CLERGY OF SEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Hana- 


somely illustraved with steel-plate engravings, und 
embracing 200 biographies of eminent men of all 
denominavions. Price, $4.00. 





avainst frauds and humbugs, and furnishes more 
zood matter for less money than can be obtained 
from any ether source. 

The price of the WEEKLY SUN, eight pages, fifty- 
six columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs 
of ten sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

ddress ENGLAND 





FINE DRESS SHIRT 


Send fer Directiens 









Frent and New 


Open Back. Patented 
August 17th, 1825, 
The New Deubie-Seam Besem, to 
peevent cutting on side. 





Iw ND, 
Publisher of THE SUN, New York City. 





KANSAS NEWS, 


Send 0 cents in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY TIMES for three months. The oldest, 
largest, and best newspuper in the best state in the 
Union. Everything of interest in regard to Kansas. 








Address 
D. R. ANTHONY, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DALLY—#9 per year ; $4.50 for Six Months; 76 Cents 
for one Month. WEEKLY—é&l1 per Year; 50 Cents 
for 8ix Months. An Ertra Copy for every Club of 
Ten. A Copy of the Daily for Club of Thirty. 


THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER has spe- 
elal features—such as the Agricultura! and Scientific 
Deseromeass Weekly Mar:ets, Finance. Produce, 
and Live Stock—and will con'ain in a selected and 
condensed form ali the News, Miscellany, Editorials, 
and promuinent features of the Daily Corgmereiat Ad- 
vertiser. Send for specimen copies. ‘osters and 
Special Terms to Agents. Address 





HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
126, Fulton Street, New York City. 


PATENTS, 


In connection with the publication of 
the Scientific American, we continue to act 
as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, etc. In this line of business we 
have had thirty-four years’ experience. 
Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Sin- 
gle copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores 
and news-offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent!—The quick- 
est and best way to obtain a satisfactory 
answer, without expense, is to write to us 
(Munn & Co.) describing the invention, 
with a small sketch. All we need is to get 
the idea. We will immediately answer 
and give the necessary instructions, For 
this advice we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, «nd how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions, Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific Ameriwan, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 


$1,000 IN PREMIUMS! 


AGENTS +: WANTED 


in every Post Town in the United States, 


to send subscriptions for the 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE, 


Send for copy and terms to agents. 
you saw this advertisement. 


Will send the Hawkrye, THE Inpr- 
PENDENT, and any volume of the Lee & 
Shepard ‘‘ Household ” Edition of Dickens, 
or other similar Premiums of equal value, 


for $1.00. 


Say where 


To Publishers and Managers. 


Newspapers publishing this four times or less are 
entitled to payment in advertising in the Daily or 
Weekly HAWKEYE to amount of their bill. 


HAWKEYE PUBLISHING CO., 


Burlington, Iowa. 


SPECIMENS FREE. 


We will, on application, send to any addres a tree 
specimen copy of Toledo Weekly Blade (Nasby’s paper), 
the largest and best family paper published and the 
only paper publishing the Nasby letters. 

We sell books, both standard and miscellaneous, at 
half price. Our Gutulogue isa large one. and mailed 
free to any address THE BLADE, Toledo 0. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 


DAILY AND WREKLY, QUARTO, 
BOSTON, Mass, 








‘The Laguest, Cheapest, and Best Family News- 
paper in New England. Edited with special refer- 
ence to the varied tastes and r quirements of the 
home circle. All the foreign and local news pub- 
lished promptly. 
Daily Transcript, $10 per annum, in advance 

Weekly = , ee 5 = 

- * (5 copies to one address) $7.50 per 

annum in advance. 


__ ae ee ee SS. 


Ben] prbOy, [sist 





COPY ” YEAR 
Tor Sale TO 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE! 


One‘hundred pages reading each 
month, (1200 pages a year), for 
$1.56 per annum, post-paid. 








Try this Popular Monthly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

An Exciting Soa Story, 

A BRomantic Love Story, 

A Thrilling Tale of Travel, 

A Continued Story, 

Illustrated Poems 

Our Juvenile and Humor- 

ous Departments, 

And other Entertaining bending, 

IN EVERY S MBER, 


Send for Sample Copy. 
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THOMES & SALBOF, 
aw Boston, 









RUGS 


CARPETS. 


JUST RECEIVED 5 CASES 
at PRICES less than ever 
before offered. 

VIZ.: 
PERSIAN, 
CASHMERE, 
MYLASSA, 
KHURDESTAN, 
TEHERAN, 
LAODICEA, 
MOORISH, 
YHORDES, 
KOULA, 
TURKISH, 


etc., etc. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE 


& CO., 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


ARE OFFERING 


DRESS PATTERNS 


MATELASSE, 
in SILE-AND-WOOL and ALL-WOOL. 
French aad Eaclish Mix ures, 
St:ipes, Fashionable P aids, 
Merinves, Calicoes, ete., ete. 





N.B.—The above are cut in PRESS LUNGTHS 
and merked in PLAIN FIGURES, fur the con- 
venience of customers. 


Broidway. corver (9'h Street, 
Financial, 


THE TREASURY REPORT. 


THE report of the S-cretary of the Treas- 
ury so0we that on thy 23d of last month 
the Trensury beld $141 888,100 in c in, as 
the fund available fur resumption purpo- 
ses, and that of this amount $95,000 000 
had been saccumuviated by the :aie of 
bonds. The re-erve is equal to 40 per 
cent. of the outstanding legal tender nots 
to be redeemed, which the Secretary re- 
garde as amply sufficient to guarantee the 
success of resumption—at leasi, in the out- 
set. 

As to the means of maintaining the nec 
essary coin reserve, notwithstanding the 
drafts which may be made upon it, the 
Secretary adopts th» the ry of payirg out 
the redeemed notes only ‘* when they can 
be used to replace an equal amount of coin 
withdrawn from the resumption fund.” 
He might sell boncs for this ; uu pos»; but, 
having the right to «xchange legal-tenders 
for gold, he will reissue those redeemed to 
buy gold,if he needs to doso. Thigisa 
very simple and sensible way of keeping 





contraction or expansion of the volume of 
mney. If a coin dollar goes out of the 
Treasury, it will bring in a paper dollar; 
and if a paper dollar goes out, it will bring 
in a coin dollar, The plan, if practicable, 
will certainly help resumption. 

Since the passage of the Silver Law 
legal tender notes are redeemabie, at the 
option of the Government, in either gold 
or silver; yet the Secretary says that, 
while reserving this option, he intends 
to redeem these notes in this city, as 
provided for by the law of 1875, ‘‘ with 
eitber gold or silver coin, as desired by the 
holder,” and that he will pay out legal. 
tender notes for all other demands on the 
Treasury, except when coin is demanded 
on coin liabilities. This leaves the holder 
of the notes presenting them for payment 
to decide whether be will take gold or sil- 
ver. Though the Government has the 
option by law to pay ineither, the Secre- 
tary gives the holder the option to choose 
either. This is alike wise and just, in the 
circumstances. 

In regard to the payment of customs 
duties, the Secretary construes the law as 
permitting him to receive legal-tender notes 
for such duties after the 1st of next Jan- 
uary and so long as they shall be redeemed 
in coin at the Treasury. Unless Congress 
shall otherwise direct, these notes, subject 
tothe conditions named, will be received 
the same as coin by the officers of the 
Treasury Department for all payments in 
all parts of the United States. This dis- 
penses with the necessity of presenting the 
notes for redemption ia order to procure 
co with which to pav customs duties. 

Coming to the silver question, the Secre- 
tary reminds Congress of the difference in 
bu'lion value between the silver dollar 
upd the gold dollir, and of the failure of 
the Monetary Cuoference at Paris to agree 
upoo any ratio of va ue between tbe two 
m°tals; and, assuming that it was not the 
intevtion of Congress in passing the Silver 
Law to supersede the gold dollar, he ex- 
preeses the opinion tbat the best policy for 
the preseut would be ‘‘to limit the aggre- 
gate issue of our silver dollars, based on 
the ratio of sixteen to one, to such sums 48 
cup clear y be maintained at par with go d, 
uoul tbe p ice of silver in che market sball 
a‘sume a definite ratio, when that ratio 
should be adopted and our cvins mude to 
c- oform to it.” He, heace, re ommends 
tha’ Conuress sbou d authorize the discou- 
tipuance of ‘‘the coinage of the silver 
dollar when the amount outstanding shall 
exe ed $50,000,000.” This is certainly 
be ter tua. be Continue the Comuge indefi- 
vite y at the present price o: silver; anu 
yet a much better policy would be tor peal 
the Silver Law altugether, and put the 
coupiry back to tne position in woica it 
was under the Isw of 1873. The Silver 
Law was a gross biuoder, aud repeal is wwe 
proper remedy. Events are remitung 
rilver to the fuoction of a subsidiary cvio, 
and there is not power enoug. ia the 
Uuited States to resi-t this tendency or 
defeat the result. As a su sidi.ry coin 
tue silver is a nuisance, by reason of its 
bulk aod weight, aod a3 a legal tencer for 
all pay mevts it is a froud. 





TWO QUESTIONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, io apswer to the 
position of 1 HE iNDEPENDENT that the sil- 
ver dollur of 412% xrzips will sink to its 
bullion value when such dullars are coined 
in sufficient quantity to enter into the gen- 
eral trade of the country, says: ‘‘If this is 
80, will you he good enough to explain how 
it 1s that France maintains at par with 
gold $414,000 000 io silver, which benr the 
sume relauion to toe French gold coinage 
tbat our silver dollar would bear to our 
guld dollar if it weighed 410 grains, instead 
of 412% grains?” Without stopping fcr 
any comments on the statements in the 
question, but assuming their accuracy, we 
a swer as follows: 1. Tnat it is a univers- 
al law of currency that if two kinas of 
coins of the same denomination and of 
equal legal-tender value are issued, and 
both are freely coined without «ny restric- 
tion upon either, and if one kind be of 
less real value than the other, then 
the cheaper coin will displace the 
more valuable one, and will circulate 








among the people at a reduced value, ex- 






pressed in a corresponding rise of prices, 
as compared with prices expressed in the 
more valuable coin. Nothing is better 
established than this law. 2. That the 
case of France is no exception to this law, 
because a large amount of its silver coin- 
age is held and kept in the Bank of France 
and does not circulate among the people; 
because the paper circulation in France is 
much more limited than in this country; 
because the silver in actual use among the 
people is not greater than is necessary to 
supply their wants for subsidiary coin; and 
because France keeps her silver coinage 
within the limits of these wants. She bas 
the good sense not to exceed these limits. 
Her experience does not disprove the gen- 
eral law in regard to all currency; but 
simply shows her skill in avoiding the evils 
which its violation would impose. Unlike 
this country, she has stopped the coinage 
of silver entirely. 

Oar correspondent also wishes to know 
when the silver dollar of 412} grains ceased 
to be the unit of value in this country. 
We answer as follows; 1. That practically 
for commercial purposes it ceased to be 
such a unit in 1884, since which time the 
gold dollar bas taken its place in the 
money of accoun: and in the understand- 
ing and usage of the people. 2. That 
legally it ceased to be sucb a unit in 1878, 
when by the coinage legislation of that 
year Congress declared tht the one-dollar 
gold piece, weighing 25 8-10 grains, ‘‘ sball 
be the unit of value”; that “the silver 
coins of the United States shall be u trade 
dollar, @ balf-dcllar or fifty-cent piece, a 
quarter-dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a 
dime or ten cent piece”; and that ‘the 
silver coins of the United S'ates shall bea 
legal tender ut their nominal value for »ny 
amount not exceeding five dollarsin any 
one payment,” while ‘‘the gold coins of 
the United States” were to be ‘‘a legal 
tender in ull payments.” This legislation 
excluded from our coinage system the 
4121¢-erain silver dollar. Thereafter such 
a dollar was not known to the system and 
there was no provision for its coinage, 
until the enactment of the Silver Law by 
Congrees at the last session; and, of course, 
it cexsed to be the unit of value, as it had 
done practically for nearly forty years. 

There is vo disputing the fact that the 
two kiods of dollars which the law now 
es'ablishes are of very unequal value, and 
also the fuct that, if they preserve this rela 
tion to each other, they will not circulate 
side by side at the same commercial value 
when silver dollars shall become so abund- 
ant by continued coinage as to force them 
selves into circulation. One is a f.ct 
already koown, and was known when the 
Silver Liw was passed; and the othcr is as 
sure to become a fact in due season 48 apy 
fu'ure event, if the law remains in opera- 
tion and the price of silver does not rise to 
abuut sixty pence per ounce, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS.—During the week under 
review Lbe geoer «| markets were quiet, with 
prices of all the leading commodities 
steady or suj-ct to slight aod unim- 
portant charges. There was rather more 
activi y in sume brancbes of trade thao 
is ususl at this time of year, because 
of an iocreased demand frem portions «f 
toe S uth, where business was resirictea 
during tbe prevalence of yellow fever. 
The question of the resumption of specie 
payments is attracting more uttention in 
business circles as the time draws near 
for the solution of this great tloancial 
problem. The disposition among all 
classes seems to be to pursue a very Con- 
servative policy, awaiting the events of the 
next few weeks with feelings of hope 
aod fear combined. With resumption 
positively accomplished, as it probably 
will be, it is agreed on all sides that 
the ensuing year holds out an excellent 
promise for business men. Just now, 
however, everytoing is in a waiting atti- 
tude; but the natural laws of trade have 
nearly set the country right, and, if notb- 
ing interrupts their continued healthful 
action, confidence will be likely to start 
up with the New Year, when resumption 
will bave furnished a new, sound, and safe 
basis for future operations. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. — The 
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foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as fol 
lows: general merchandise imports, in- 
cluding dry goods, $5,748,688; and produce 
exports, $7,195,710. é 

The total imports since January 1st,this 
year, were $263,913,489, against $297,059, - 
079 for the same period last year and 
$261,810,888 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $821,361,894, 
against $270,646,144 for the same period 
last year and $249 421,638 in 1876. 


ImporTANT LEGAL DEcIs1IoNns.—COMMON 

CaRRIER.—A carrier is liable to the owner 
of the goods for any actual damage result- 
ing from the carrier’s negligence, and the 
recovery in such case is not limited by the 
valuation placed by the owner on the goocs 
at the date of the shipment; and the owner 
may maintain such action against the car- 
rier for damages, even though be were not 
the shipper of the goods.—Hurvey vs. Terre 
Haute and Ind. Eativent Co., 8t. Louis 
Ct. of Appeals. 
CHATTEL Morteack.—A chattel mort- 
gage and a writien agreement to govern the 
same subject-matter between the parties, 
executed coptemporaneously, must be 
treated as one contract. When such a 
contract mortgages to creditors a mer- 
chant’s entire stock of goods, aud permits 
the mortgagor to remain in possession 10d 
dispose of the goods in the course of his 
trade, and provides that one half of tLe 
proceeds of sales shall be applied upon bis 
linbility to the wortgagees, without any 
provision for 1be disposition of the other 
oalf, this in effect leaves such other half 
at the absolute disposal of the mortgagor, 
for his own use, AS vgainst Creditors Who 
are Not purties to such morigage and con- 
tract, the same is traudulent and void, so 
far as concerns the proceeds of tales 
which the mortgagor is permitted to apply 
to his own purpores.—Biukeslee vs. Russ- 
man, Sup. C., Wis. 

MortGaGr.— Loe Supreme Court of 
lows deciues that when toe maker of a 
uole secured by mortgage kcaves the state 
oefure maturity of the uote, uch Don res- 
idence arrests the Operation of the s.alute 
ot Jimitations, 

INDORSEMENT.—H _ held a past-due note 

made by D, ou woich B was the last io- 

oorser, und was pressing D for the pay- 
ment of il. Ab urrapgement was nade 

oetween F, the first iudorser, and D, H, 

and G, witnout the knuwledge of Lb, where- 

vy H sold the nove to G aud took G’s note 

therefor; but the note was not to be deliv-e 
ered until G’s nove snould be prid. To se- . 
cure G, D assigneu to him @ mortgage 

against F, woich he Was jorecicsing, and 

toe foreclosure Was thereupon discontin- 

ued. H di:counted G’s note and used the 

ploceeas, ‘That pole was paid when aue, 

and tne note of D was transferred to G. 

[here was no define agreement as to de- 

iayiug the enforcement of fs note. Helv, 

uuwever, Unat the arrangement was in- 
(endeu and would Operate to pustpoue tue 
ume of payment of D's note; aud that, 

bercfore, Ube second indurscr Would pe 
Ciscberged from lability, — Greene 08 
Bases, N Y. Ct. of Appeais. 


THE MONEY MARKED was geverally 
eusy, With aclve intervals and occasional 
advances in the rates of interest. The 
oulk of business was done at 3 to 4 pr 
Cent, With transactions as bigu as 6 and 2s 
iow as 214 percent. ‘he back statement 
caused Considerable anxiely just before the 
close on Satuiday. The wiping out of 
one-toird of the surplus of the banks can 
hardly fail of having an unfavorable influ- 
ence during the coming weak. ‘The de- 
mand for commercial paper was goud. 
We quote first-cla:s endorsed notes of short 
date at 4 to 4$ per cent.; four-months, 414 
to 5 per cent ; 80d pood single names, 4 10 
6 months, 544 wo 7 per Cent. 

LONDON MARKETL.—C nsols were 
weak und lower, ciosing at 94 to 94}. 
United States bouds were firm and Amer- 
ican railway securities irieguiar, Bur 
silver was easier aod feli off to 50 9-16 
pence per ounce, English standard. 

EXCHANGE —Foteign was quiet, but 
firm, Closing wu: 4819 to 482 for sixty Gays 
and 486} to 486} tur demand bills, New 
York excbavge was quoted on Saturday at 
the places nam-d as follows: Savanoah, 
buying 1% offered, selling 1g prem. ; Charlee 
ton, buying § discount, selling par @ 
prem.; New Orleans, commercial #, ba 
+; St. Louis, par; Chicago, firm, buyir 
1-10 discount, selling 1 10 prem.; and Bo 
too, 25 cents prem. 

SiLVER —The silver question is loom 
iog up again, Iu the Seaate Senator Sauls 
bury has introduced a bill commanding 
the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem 
the legal-tender notes with 75 per cent. of 
gold and 25 per cent. of silver; and in the 
House Mr. Fort brought in a resolution 
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declaring that if any national bank refuses 
to reccive them and treat the new standard 
silver dollar as a legal dollar the notes of 
such bank shall be withdrawn from circu- 
lation. This resolution is the beginning of 
a cOntest between Congress and the New 
York City banks on the silver question, 
which may become warm and interesting 
after the Holiday recess. In regard to the 
trade dollars, Secretary Sherman has de- 
cided that in buying silver he will give 
them no preference over silver bullion. 
Large purchases of trade dollars have been 
made in Hong Kong for shipment to New 
York and San Francisco. A shipment of 
$200,000 bas arrived in England, on its 
way to New York, on account of Seligman 
Brothers. Further large shipments sre on 
the way, to be shipped by the steamer 
‘* Belgic,” which will leave Hong Kong 
this week. These shipments bave been 
sold for arrival by a Hong Kong and 
Shanghai banking corporation. The buy- 
ers are money brokers. At the present 
rate of exchange in China bankers are en- 
abled to lay down trade dollars in San 
Francisco at 924 cents each. 

The bullion value of the 41214-grain dol- 
lar is now $0.8469 guld. We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Gar BUGS (GOIN. 6 cccc cccccccccescccccces 109% 110% 
Trade Dollars (currency)........... «+ ++ D855 9” 
Halves and Quarters.......06 20. eeeeeee 98x 99% 
Dimes and Half Dimes...,....... « 9B Bx 


GOLD was less active than last week 
and the prices declined from 1003 at the 
opening on Monday to 10014, with sales 
alterantely at 1004 and 100} during the 
week, closing at 1004 on Satuiday. 

SrOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange was firm at the opening on 
Monuay and prices for the general list ad: 
vanced 4 to 2 percent. Later onthe mar- 
Ket became much depressed and the whole 
list fell off 144 to 5 per cent. The coul 
stocks, Granger shares, and Lake Shore 
were the most active. At the close Satur- 
day Lilinois Central and Wabash were at 
the highest figures of the week, with the 
remainder of the Jist down to about the 
lowest point. The coal stocks were down 
because of the postponement of the ques- 
tion of the continuation of the combina- 
tion. The truvk line shares were firmer 
op the renewal of the freight pool. The 
investment shares werein continued good 
demand. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 






Open- High- Low- Olos- 
ina. est, est. ing. 
American Dist. Tel.. . #0 20 20 ‘asi 
Ail, and Pac, Te)... 23 BBG 2 
Burlington, C. K., md N -- - = 2234 
Canaaa Southern........-++- BK «89K 3844 
Chicagvo apo Northwestern. 46 4346 1635, 46% 
Chicugo apd Northw'n, pt.. 76% I7% TY 16% 
C., K. 1. and Pacitic. WN UBK NT 118 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..110K 110% 110K 10% 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen...., woe 5M 6% 54s 5% 
, CO. Cn GOs... + -+:sccses oe 82 B16 BL 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 82}, 8344 B25 825, 
Chicago and Alton..... secee ft 80 18% | 19% 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... - -- _ 102 
Consolidation Coal . ow -- - 25 
CANCUN ..ccccccccce:-cvcccccers - _ oo 2 
Del., Lack., and Western.. ~ 46% 47 42 42 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 374% 37% 344 834K 
Express—Adams..... ceeeteee - - _ 10? 
American... ......49% 49% 49% 49% 
United States..... — - se 47% 
Wells, Faro & Co. Bi RK RKO 
19 = 18% BG 








Hun. and Bt. Joseph, pref... B53 33% 
Mlinois Central.,.........eeeee 76% 7 4% TT 
Kansas Pacitic.......-....-++: iy Ud WK ih 
Lake SBOFG......0.006 ssseseee 69 69% = 6B BB 
MichiganCentral.....  ..++++ 68 OU BBY 
Morris and Essex..........+66 80 40 Ws 1B 
Mil.and St.Paul ........ . 35 ww HWY 35% 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pf. . .... 71 BM 867 724 
N, Y. Central......... Peseeee my =D gD 
N.J. Comtral, sc seeceee 2856 2u 264% WY 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart....... — _ _- 155 
Ohio and Miss......... .. we. 7% es 1K 1K 
Ohio and Miss., pfd.......... b 15 WH hy 
Ontario Silver.......-.060 cee — — 3834 
Pacific Mall, ... ........006 12% 812% 
POBEMB cec.cccceee x0. 1224 122 
Pittsburgh and Ft Wayne 100 100 100 100 
Pennsylvania Coal ..........140 140 140 185 
Rensselaer and Saratoga... — - - 100 
Quicksilver, ......... wees 10% 12 W% 11% 
Quickaliver, pref...... ...... 334% BBK BBM 82K 
Ge. L., Tom Wem oa. cc cccee 4s «AK 13\% 138% 
St. Louls, K.C.,& Nu. ..... 7% WK 6% 7 
St. Louis, K.C.,& N., pfd... 25% 26% Uy 2% 
St. Louis, A. & T. Haute 4% 4% 4 - 
St. Louis, A. & I. Haute, pf. 9% 10% 9 a 
WEGNER. 6. cccciascces .. 0% 22% 2% 22% 
Union Pacific.............0.6. 66 66% BSB 65% 
Western Union Telegraph... 94% 9% 94 95% 
M., K.,and Ti xas........... 7 1% 5% 6 
St. L. and San rancisco... 3% 4 by BY 


St. Louis & San F.,pfd ... 4% 5% 4% 41% 


Bt. L. & Sao Fr., Ist, pfd.,. 9% " 9% 10K 

Sutro Tunnel. os Ms «649 - 

Loutsville & Nashville... verre pe 39 89 _ 
The managers of the trunk lines, at 








their meeting on Thursday, decided to 
continue the pooling arrangement on West- 
bound freight for five years, beginning ou 
the 1st of January next. The existing 
pooling arrangemant will be continued as 
at present until January ist. The future 
adjustment of percentages is left to Com- 
missioner Fink as a final judge, and there 
is to be no appeal from his decision. 
Otherwise there is no change in the pres- 
ent arrangements, only some additional 
authority vested ip the committee—consist- 
ing of Messrs. ter, of the New York 
Central; Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; King, of the Baltimore and 
Ohio; and Blanchard or Harris, of the 
Erie—to enforce the decrees of the meeting 
and punish all companies guilty of cutting 
rates. All complaints will be considered 
by the committee, and when they disagree 
the commissioner will decide. 

The percentage of the pool as it now 
stands is: Erie, 33 per cent.; New York 
Central, 88 per cent. ; Pennsylvania, 25 per 
cent.; and Baltimore and Onio, 9 per cent. 

The board of control of the coal com- 
bination, at a meeting in the office of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, de- 
cided to increase the December allottment 
(1,000,000 tons). 

After the meeting an informal confer- 
ence was held to consider the formation of 
anew combination for 1879. Messrs. Dick- 
son and Gowen, the committee appointed 
to confer with the Lehigh Valley operators 
in reference to the basis of the new com- 
bination, reported that they had received a 
letter from Mr. J. H. Swoyer, chairman of 
the operators’ committee, stating that a 
meeting of the operators had been held at 
Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 26th, and resolutions 
adopted declaring that the present combin- 
ation must cease on Dec. 31st, 1878; but 
agreeing that s»me arrangement should he 
made for the restriction of the produc ion 
of coal and continuing their committee to 
negotiate for such an agreement. 

After corsiderable discussion, the com. 
Mittee were instructed to send the follow- 
ing reply to the operators’ committee: 

‘That any arrangement for the year 1879 
should be concluded and agreed upon prior 
to the end of the present year, and tbat we 
ure ready and willing to meet your commit- 
tee, at any time and place you may name, 
priorto Dec. 27th, provided that you have 
proper authority to represent the Lebigh 
Valley Coal Company, as well as the other 
Lehigh Valley operators.” 

A special dispatch from Detroit says it 
his been made known there that Mr. Van- 
derbilt has secured control of the eastern 
division of the Chicago and Lake Huron 
Railroad, by purchasing bonds of Albany 
bondholders, who controlled the road 
pending litigation. This not only secures 
an outlet fur the Chicago and Northeastern 
from Lansing to Flint, which Mr. Vander- 
bilt controls, but also defeats the plan of 
the Grand Trunk managers to secure a 
Chicago connection, by obtaining the con- 
trol of the eastern division of the Chicago 
and L.ke Huron Railroad. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS. —The direct- 
ors of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way met at their office, No. 52 Wall Sireet, 
on Wednesday. All the members of the 
board were present with the exception of 
Sidney Dillon. The half-yearly statement 
of the road, with the earnings and ex- 
penses of November, 1878, was submitted, 
showing that the net earnings were $3,987,- 
414.07, the expenses $2 417,846 96, and the 
net profits are $1,569,567.11. On this the 
directors declared a dividend of 314 per 
cent. on the preferred stock and 2 per 
cent. on the common stock of the road, 
payable on December 28th. 

Tne following report of business done 
on the Lake Shore and Michigan Railroad 
has been received by the state engineer: 
capi'al subscribed and paid in, $50 000.- 
000; funded debt at last report, $36,000,- 
000; funded debt at present report, $35,- 
750 000; total cost of road cquipment, 

79 977,485 82; eurnings from passengers, 
$3,120,325.75; earnings from freight, $9,- 
959 025 08; eurnings from other sources, 
$877,820.64. Payments: transportation 
expenses, $8 488 727.22; interest, leases, 
etc., $2,762 470; dividends, three per cent., 
$1,483 995; to surplus funds, $474,894.25. 

The October business of the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quiney Company has 





been audited. The gross receipts are $1,- 
868,000, at an expense of $760,000; net in- 
come, $608,000; which is $89,000 less than 
October, 1877, on a gross of $1,290,000. 

For the ten months of the calendar year 
the gross is $11,747,000, at an expense of 
$6,488,000; net income, $5,309,000, which 
isa gain of $554,000 on last year, when the 
gross for ten months was $10,285,000. 

The third annual report of the directors 
of the New York and New England Rail- 
road for the year ending Sept. 80th, 1878, 
shows the gross receipts of the roads 
operated by the company, not including 
the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, to 
have been $1,025,985.34 and the expenses 
$870,280.68. Net earnings applicable to 
interest and permanent improvement, $155,- 
704,69, 

RAILROAD BONDS were active, but 
irregular. Denver and Rio Grande ists 
sold down to 90%. New Jersey Central 
consol. 1sts assented declined 114 per cent., 
to 69; Missouri, Kansas, and Texas consol 
assented yj, to 5244, and do. 2ds %, to 
161g; Toledo and Wabish, St. Louis Divis- 
ion, ex-matured coupons, fell off to 88: and 
St. Paul, 1. and M. Division, to1054. Burl- 
ington, Cedar Rapids, and Northern Isis 
rose to 69; Chicago and Northwest con 
soliduted gold coupons to 10234; St. Paul 
consolidated sinking funds to 100%; 
Toledo and Wabash 2ds to 98, do. cou- 
solidated conv. to 70; und Great Western 
1sts, ex-coupon, to 103. Chicayo, St, Pau', 
and Mioneapolis 1sts advanced to 82 bid, 
with nove offered. 

STATE BONDS were moreactive. Ten 


nessee sold at 833 for old, 30 for new, and. 


294 for new series. Virginia consol. 2d 
series rose to 39 and Distiict of Columbia 
8-638 to 783. Louisiana cc n-ols advauced 
to 7614, und reacted to 75§. North Carolina 
old J. and J. so'd at 194. District of 
Columbia 8 653 at. 784. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 


and firm. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 
Bid. Asked 
United States currency sixes . 119% 12054 
Coited States #ix.8 (89), rewistered.. - 1s 105% 
—— Seates sixes. 1881, coupon. --» 109% 9% 
eG States #ixvs, 1865, new, reg..... 1b uoXK 
Gaited States sixes, 1465, coupon W336 U3 
United stutes stxes. 1867, reuistered. 103 1034 
United States sixes, (867, coupon...... whyK 10k 
United States sixes, 186s, rewisvered .. 106% 6X 
United States sixes. 183, coupon..... 10: Mu 
United States ten-forties. voutseetod. UT» WX 
United States ten-forties. coupon... 1% 7% 
United Stutes Oves. Is81, vemasered.. . 6% 106% 
United states Oves. 1, couyon. ..... 10636 Ot sg 
United Staves 45.8, ix91. reui-tored.. Vi 436 104% 
United states 4s, 1891, coupon.... ... 104% W435 
United States fours, 107, regi-tered. . 994¢ 6 
Onited States fours, liv7, coupon. ... 1% Ws 


TREASURY BALAN: ES.—Tbe Treas- 
ury now holds $349,698,500 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation and $13,- 
888 400 in bonds to secure public deposits 
United States bonds deposited on account of 
subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. loan, $3,- 
842,950. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $1,190,000 
Amount withdrawn, $1,088500. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: 


currency notes, $821,979 126; gold notes, 
$1,468,820. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, are as follows: 





1878. 
$475.00 
849, 
8.000 
Miscellaneous.... .. ...++- 916,000 541.00 
Total receipts . $3,789,000 $1,937,000 


THE BANK ‘STATEMENT was very 
unfavorable. The losns are increased 
nearly $4,000,000, while specie and legal- 
ten lers show a combined loss of consider- 
able more than that amount. The loss in 
specie is attributed to the locking up of 
gold, while the falling off 1n legal-tenders is 
due to large shipments to the West. The 
banks lose $4.177,750 in surplus reserve 
and now hold $8,365,050, against 8,245, 625 

ear ago. 

he following is av analysis of the totals 
of a week, compared with that of last 
week: 














oe Ith. 

Loans . BL C.. ..64,377,100 
Specte. 20,169 70 C... 2,797.7 

Legal-tenders 89,960,000 Dec. 1,314,700 
‘Total reserve..... 60,130,700 Dec... 4,112,40 
Depos ian «287.05. Inc... 261,400 
eee required 5 764.4%) Inc. 65,350 
Surplus...... ..+++ - 8,366,050 Dev, . 4,177,7.0 
Owenlation.. + Ws Zo ine, . 01,200 


BANK STOCKS were in fair demand. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 











= Asked. Bid, Asked, 
America.... Manuf’s’& Mer. — 85 
Am’can Exch.. 100% 101 Murine........ 6&6 — 
Bute’rs & Dre 7 Market ..... 106 118 
Central Navn. — 90 | Me apices’. 12534 128 
Ghathante.s-. Me = |mecnsg fred. 9 
y) AAM....+.+6 - = 
Chemical.. “OL el (eeeed ie.. 80 100 
ae it tae charac — 200 | Merebants’ . | > 
erce...... m 118 er. Kxchange — 170 
ee we 9) | egg 120 as 
oxchan - assa coor & 
ot nae. — |New Vors...... 122% 124 
Firet Navional. 380 — |Ninth Nat’. . — 7 
Fourth Nat’n’), % 9% |Nurth Amer..,. 7 — 
45 =— |Novth River. . 





OD .. e 
Fifth Avenue 
Gailatin Nat’nl. iH 








Groce" we DO = _beoeeee 100 

feces See = & ES Binoe & sCoatnér 1% 1m 
> 3’ . Trad’. 2 2 80 
Leather Mantes’ 132 — a eee ot a. eke — 
Manhattan..... — is 180 


The stc pote of the Gallatin Nation- 
al Bank, on a representation of 24,000 out 
of 30,000 shares of stock, have unanimous- 
ly voted 10 reduce the capital stock of the 
bank from $1,500.000 to $1,000,000. The 
change will take eff: ct on December 20th. 
This makes seventeen banks that have re- 
duced their capital stock in a few years, 
the total reduction amounting to $21,000,- 


Philadelphia banks have decided upon 
their course with respect to the resumption 
of specie payments. The significant point 
in the prozgramme adonted is that, while 
they follow the New York banks in other 
regards, they decline to imitate their dis- 
crimination against the silver dollars” 7 
receiving then only as special deposits, to 
be returned in kind. Yet the Philadelpbia 
Association takes occasion to say very dis- 
tinctly that it is not, hence, to be considered 
as favoring the depreciated metal. It sim- 
ply hesitates to now place it under ban, in 
the hope that Congress will at this session 
take measures to prevent the silver coinage 
from sinking to bullion value, and so keep 
it at par with gold. 


What Shall we do with our 
rive- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865- 
by the Government. and the fuct that the Five- 
Twenties of 187, of which (bere are over three hun- 
dred mi/hons outstanding ip the bands of investors, 
come next in order, is cansirg a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as w which issue 
ot Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exocang: while they cau realize the present 
premium. 

Tne desirable bonds for investment are the 
“fours,” * F -ur-and-haifs,”’ “ Fives,” * Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of 1881" (second and third serics), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In additi: nto this demand from holders of Five- 
Tw ntie-, there is 4 l«rge gd mand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread (hun for many years. 

We. therefore, oaturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices Oi the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have juet published the fifth edition of ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
des). ned to un+wer all questions in regara t these 
a Curities ano to give fu'l in‘ormation to lotending 
investors, -opies of which cap be bad on application 
at our, fica, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERe aa aaeeee IN GOVERN- 


No. 5 Nassau St . New York Citv. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


69 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against casn deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollvra, for use in the United States ana adjacent 
countries, and ia pounds sterling, fur use in any 
pert of the word, 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house ol ect, or through any firsv-class bank or 
bapker in bis country. 


NE EW YORM SAVINGS BANK, corner &hb. 
Ave. und l4th Street. Int rest con m geins from: 
the ist of oe Munth. Assets, $3,519,126.16. sur 


pius, $51p.418.7 
RICHARD &. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINCKERHGOFYF, secretary 


MANUFACIURING AS DSTATE RIGHTS: 
fre sete eat 9 valaasie patent. Address box 1925, 
-» Ncw Yor 


300 profits on 10 days’ investment of 00 
$1 iu West: rn Union, Ucwoer 2th, $1 
Proportional svinrne every week oi on Stock Ssion* of 
rome Rey ort» ar ‘a Circulars bree. r dress 
T. Potter WiGHT & Co. Bankers, 15 Wall St., N. ¥ 


A GOOD PLAN 


One of the latest methods adopted tn operating in 
stocks is tbat of uniting cupital uf various sums by 
combi: ing the comparatively small orders of a 
large number f persons, representing in the aggre- 
aa'e thousands, tens «f thousands. or hundreds of 
thousands «1 dollars, as the case may be, and then 
using the same together as one lone eum. In this way 
asmall amouct Of woney will share ina large total 
investmen:. Men of large capual,it is »dmitted, 
always have advantages which others do not pus- 
sess. They areable tot ke advania oe of the mar- 
ket, bay large tines of stock, noid them for # profit 
(#hion small o; tors cannot du), aod then s ji« at 
and vocket the proceeos By adopting this new 
system a great deal of mone is sometimes 
mude, and it is now considered by many 
the safest way of dealing in 

warge operators are constantiy applied te and 
strong'y appea ed to b rsons who buve a ijit- 
tle spare muncy to take it and use it as they think 
best. Suon men, of course, senerally reiuse a) 
these appeals, as they bave evous hb busine ss of their 
own ty lok atuer. The undersivned b»ve adopted 
os» o@ special feature of their the 
tion system, as itis populariy called, and now com- 
meno it to the very careiul consioeration of the 
pubiic. They solicit busivess on this new plan, and 
promise to use the capital intrusted to them with 
greut cure, as it is fortheirinterestso todo. They wili 
use theic b st « ffurts to Make a profit for every cus- 
tower. Of course, they cannot promise success in 
every instance; but they are sure that they cun do 
= by this system than ar A peo can possib) 

do aly andalonpe. Thus far the plan bas worke 
well,and very many persons do not regret baving 
placed m: ney in our bends. We wiil most cheerfally 
give sutisfuctory references: as to our reaponaibility 
and integrity, aud shall be glad to open & ou rrespon 
ence with »ny party having muney to lovert. either in 
Jarve orsmail sums. We will wiso, on appl cation. 
mail to any udor. 66 — Pp int 4 circulars, giving tull 
p%rticula’s a» to our mMetnecs «1 Going business. 
Address LAWREN(: E & CO., HANKERS AND Bro- 
KERS, 57 hxchange Place, New York City. 


810 to $1,000 invested in Wall-8t. Stocks 
maxes furtunes every month. Book rene free 
piaining gery bing. Acdress BAXT a CO., 
Bavkersz, No. 17 Wall Street, New a 
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WE are reliub'y informed that some of the cus- 
temers of Al x. Frothingbam & Oo., brokers. 12 
Walt street, New York, bays made $8 wiinin 30 
Gore, tom - investment of about $100 Frothin vir 


re thoroughly o¥ Send for 
Weekly Hnanctal Report, sobt fi . 
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Commercial, 


PUNISHING THE BANES. 





Mr. Fort, of Illinois, has submitted a 
resolution to the House of Representatives 
directing the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to prepare and report a bill to 
withdraw from circulation the notes of all 
national banks that make any discrimina- 
tion against the 4124-grain silver dollar by 
refusing to receive it en the same terms 
adopted with reference to the gold dollar. 
Such an act is to be deemed ‘a defiance of 
the laws of the United States.” We advise 
Mr. Fort to mind his own business, and 
leave the national banks to mind theirs. 
They have not done anything and do not 
propose to do anything which they have 
not a perfect right to do. If he wants to 
deposit silver dollars with them, he can do 
80; yet it istheir right, if he does s0, to 
tell him beforehand that he must take silver 
dollars in payment of the deposit. This is 
all that the Clearing House banks of this 
city have done 





THE SAULSBURY PRESCRIPTION. 





SENATOR Savuussury, of Delaware, has 
hit the mark exactly in his bill, submitted 
to the Senate, directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay seventy-five per cent. 
of the legal-tender notes in gold, when pre- 
sented for redemption, and the remaining 
twenty-five percent. ‘in legal-tender silver 
dollars.” The payment of three-quarters of 
a debt at the rate of a hundred cents to a 
dollar and of the other quarter at the rate 
of eighty-five cents toa dollar is rather a 
queer mixture of honesty and dishonesty 
mingled in the same transaction. It is not 
unlike that sort of devotion which blends 
pealm-singing and swearing in the same 
exercise. This will never do, Mr. Sena- 
tor. Those who believe in honest money 
see too much fraud in it to be pleased with 
it; and those who do not co believe do not 
find fraud enough to suit their notions. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tuk week under review has witnessed 
no particular improvement in the general 
dry goods business. Trade with agents 
was only moderate, while the demand 
from jobbers has been slow, with personal 
selections light and unimportant. 

Cotton goods were generally quiet. 
Prices were steady on all the best makes; 
but outside makes were offered at some 
concessions from the nominal holding 
rates. 

The shipments of domestics have been 
of very good proportions, comprising 5,- 
362 packages from this port, 154 packages 
from Boston, and 435 pack»ges from other 
ports; in all 5,951 packages for the weck, 
and for the expired portion of the year 
making a total of 125 270 packages, valued 
at $7,888,940, compared with 120,802 pack- 
ages, valued as $7,888,313, for the same 
time in 1877, and 89,158 packages, valued 
at $6,626,539, for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
light demand for fine browns and popular 
four-yard sheetings, while heavy standards 
and wide sheetings were dull. 

Bleached goods were dull, purchases 
beiug restricted to very small parcels of the 
best makes. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand and 
prices were very steady. 

Corset jeans were irregular. Some 
makes were in fair demand, with others 
very quiet. Prices were nominally un- 
changed, but somewhat unsettled. 

Cottonades.—For some of the most pop- 
ular makes there was a good demand, but 
the general moven.ent was slow, 

Ginghams were in light request, Fan- 
cies, dress styles, and bourettes were weak 
and unsettled, while staples were steady at 
current quotations. 

Print-cloths were quiet, but prices were 
fairly maintained. We quote 3ic. cash 
for 64x64 cloths and 8c. eash for 56x60 

Prints were in light demand for small 
lots. There were several changes in prices 
made by agents during the week. 

Dress goods were in moderate movement. 
Worsteds were steady, with stocks well in 
hand, while fancy cotton fabrics were 
weak and unsettled, 





Hosiery and underwear were in fair re- 
quest. 

Woolen Goods.—The movement is still 
spasmodic and irregular. Heavy weights 
were in very light request and the demand 
for spring goods was disappointing to 
most holders. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate 
movement only. Light weights were the 
most active, but these even were without 
much animation, 

Worsted coatings were in steady de- 
mand, and sales, together with deliveries 
on back orders, made up avery satisfactory 
total for the week. 

Blue flannels continue active. 

Cloakings were quiet. 

Overcoutings were very dull. 

Kentucky jeans were in fair demand. 

Satinets were quiet for blacks and mix- 
tures, while printed styles were in moder- 
ate demand. 

Flannels and blankets were in limited 
request, 

Foreign dry goods were without change. 
Goods adapted to the coming Holiday 
trade were in fair demand; but the general 
distribution was light and unimportant. 
The offerings at auction were less and made 
up mostly of cullings from importers’ 
stocks. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,029,608, 
showing an increase of $145,000, as com- 
pared with last week; but of like decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $962,870, or something less 
than the imports. 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


DRESS GOODS. 


The LARGEST and MOST VARIED COLLECTION 
EVER PRESENTED AT RETAIL. 


DRESS PATTERNS 
For Holiday Cifts 


at Special Barrains. 


AT Sinai C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS, 


KEYES, 


849 AND 851 8th AVE.,N. Y. 


REDUCTIONS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


We are determined to quadruple our already large 
pt pte orders, and therefore have reduced our 
prices in all departments. 


SILKS. 


We offer DRESS SILKS from 8c. to $4 per yard, 
and guarantee our prices to be at least per cent. 
under market rates. 

A very choice assortment of Colored Silks, Vel- 
vets, and Satine at very low prices. 


DRESS COODS. 


Jus . Fpeeived from suction, 10 planes Silk-und- 
w rm} MIXTURES, at #1 per yard. id Inst week at 








_ ™ 34 pieces Sictlian Cloths, at 65c. Worth $1. 

A large assortment of Imported Novelties, from 
40c., upward. 

Colored Cushmeres, from 50c. 

Black yey ee oan = eed superb finish, at 
33c., 42c., We. f2e., ibe., 8: 
Our €1 Cashmere ts he fully $1.2. 

Mourning Goods of every description. 


CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


Two cases Fancy Mixtures, at de. Worth J0c. 
One case Sunbury Suitings, at 8c. Worth 12¢c. 
One case Colored Cashmeres, at lie. Worth 20¢. 
Three cases heavy Poplins, at 7c. Worth 25e. 


CLOAKS. 


In consequence of the long-continued warm and 
rainy weather, large stocks of CLOAKS have ag- 
cumulated on the manufacturers’ bands. We haye 
taken advantage of this fact, and offer an elegant 
assortment of Cloaks at lower prices than cost of 
manufacture. 

100 Cloaks, handsomely trimmed with Silk, at $5.00. 
Worth $8.00. 4 

afna s, All-woo] Matelasse, trimmed with Silk, 

$8 9. orth $12.00. 
aoa lot of heavy Beaver C loaks, at $12.00. Worth 


Also a large assortment from $3.50 up to $60. 
Misses’ Cloaks in great variety. 


CIRCULARS, from $5.50 to $25.00. 


SUITS. 


s+ the Latest Designs at Low Prices. 
r Catalogue gives full descriptions. 
Bove" SUITS in great variety. 


In Cloths, Shawls, Hosiery. Ladies’ Underwear, 
Gloves, Scarfs, Millinery, Shoes, Blunkets, Flavnels, 
Linens, Carpets, Oil Cloths, Curtains, Shad des, etc., 
etc. we offer extraordinary inducements 

Send for our Descriptive Catalogue, which will be 
forwarded free. 


Country Orders carefully attended to. 





inh? 
Toys ald Holiday Goods. 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


OUR PRICES TAE LOWEST. 





We have purchased at the Paris Exposition the 
very finest Toys exhibited, amongst which ure two, 
for either of which the price demanded there was 
8,500 francs, or, with duty added, over $1,000 in gold 
each. These two toys we hope to receive in time 
for our exhibition, and cordially invite the public 
to call and inspect the same. 

{mmense display of 


Dolls, Doll Articles, and Toys 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Albums, Cigar-Cases, Clove and 
Handkerchief - Boxes, Jewel- 
Cases, Writing - Desks, 
Bronze and Cilt 
Coods, etc. 


All our own direct importation, 
BOOKS AND GAMES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 


at extraordinary low prices. 


Parties buying for the trade, Sunday-schools, fairs, 
and charitable institutions liberally dealt with. 

Our prices will be found lower than those of the 
down-town wholesale merchants. 

Our patrons are reminded to make their selections 
as early as possible. We will hold the goods and de- 
liver whenever desired. 

Parties living out of the City and wishing to buy 
Toys or Holiday Goods can do so most conveniently 
through the aid of the Winter Number of our 
Quarterly, which is now ready, and will be mailed 
on recetpt of 14 cents. This number, besides much 
interesting literary matter, contains a full list, with 
illustrations, of almost every toy manufactured. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EHRICHS’, 
Ls to 208 Eighth Ave., 


Between 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


WILL PUT ON SALE THIS DAY 


FIFTY THOUSAND YARDS 


DAMASSE, BROCATELLE, 


AND 


Armure Silks, 


IN DAY AND EVENING COLORS, 
AT $1, $1.25, AND $1.50 PER YARD, 


The above job Jots have been secured at 


AUCTION AND PRIVATE SALE, 


and will be sold at 
ONE-BALF THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Grand St., 


BET. FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE ASTs., N.Y. 
Grand Display of Seasonable Goods in 
Every Department. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


in Dress Goods, Silks, Cloaks, Suits, Shawls, Fancy 
Goods, Hosiery, Blankets, Flannels, Cloths, White 
Goods, Mourning Goods, etc., ete. 

On our Dress Goods Counters will be found a large 
assortment of allthe Novelties of the Sexson, ata 
considerable reduction from former prices. 

Special notice is solicited to our 


CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Also our FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, where 
weare offering Fringes, Buttons, Corsets, Handker- 
chiefs, etc., at lower prices than any house in town, 

Samplcs sent t» any part of the country free. 

Orders filled promptly and faithfully. Goods not 
suiting purchasers taken back, and money refunded 
cheerfally, 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Crand St., 
bet. Forsyth and Eldridge Sts., N. Y. 





30th ANNUAL GREETING, 


AND THE FIRST 


MERRY GHRISTMAS 


AT WHICH 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York, 
WILL INTRODUCE 


SANTA CLAUS 


TO THE BOYS AND CIRLS, WITH 
THEIR PARENTS, 


BLECTRIC LIGHT 


EVERY EVENING, 


TURNING DARKNE&S INTO LIGHT UNTIL 


NINE O’CLOCK. 


COME AND SEE. 


TOYS, TOYS, TOYS.— Almost everything that you 
can inguire for, trom One Cent to Fifty Dollars. 


OUR STOCK OF D DOLLS, DOLLS, 


MOST cOMPL ETE, AND LARGER THAN ANY 
rocKs IN ‘THis CITY UNITED, 

AND THE LARGEST PROBABLY IN AMERICA, 

will be removed to our SECOND FLOOR, for the 

convenience of customers und ready for inspection. 





DOLLS’ HEADS, DOLLS’ BODIES, 
DOLLS’ ARMS, DOLLS’ SHOES, 
AND EVERYTHING FOR A DOLL, FROM ONE 
CENT TO FIFTY DOLLARS. 
* BEAUTIFUL WRITING DESKS, 45c. up. 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT, GILT INLAID, 85e. up. 
HANDSOME RUSSIA LEATHER, %c. up. 


¥WINE BLACK WALNUT REGENCY DESK, $1.20; 
also at $1.50, #2, $2.50, $3 up. 


WORK- BOXES, fully finished, at 45e., Kie., The., 
85c., Wc., $1 50, $2, up 

Bargains in SHELL BOXES, 

Bargains inJAPANESE GOODS, BOXKS, ete., at 
10c., 1de., 25e. 


Handsome CABINETS, Pear! Inlaid, at 50c., up. 
Large sizes do., $175. Very large, ¢? 10, up. 





BON BON BOXES, 3c., 5c., 7¢., 10c., lie. each, and 
Up. 


GRAB BOXES, »# different GAMES, TRUMPETS, 

GUNS, SWORDS, Deus. HOBBY HORSES. SHOO- 
FLL#&S, DOLLS’ C —_ 41AG KS, VELOCIPEDES, EX- 
PRESS WAGONS 


Examine our stock of BOOKS 
FOR THE NURSERY, 
FOR THE YOUTH, 
FOR ADULTS. 
Popular edition of all the celebrated prose and 
other writers. 


_— 


y PERF OyERY BOXES, GLOVE and HAND. 
KERC CHIEF, 
Photographic cad Titian ALBUMS 
Elegant ‘eitulota COMB AND BRUSH SETS, in 
handsome 
Novelties in nw ANS, JEWELRY, COMBS, etc 





ARATOGA TRUNKS, cents up. 
CHINA a from 20 cents up. 
BEAUTIFUL SETS, from 75c., 5c., #1, up to #10. 





BEAUTIFUL SLEIGHS, RUNNING HORSES, and 
TEN THOUSAND CURIOUS THINGS to make 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS HAPPY. 
SANTA CLAUS 


ISIN iy > ls AISLE THIS YEAR, and looks 
JUST as hed 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


NOT A DAY OLDER. WHEN THE CHILDREN 
ARE GLEESOME SAN A. CLAUS § SMILES WER 
RILY; AND WHO. Doka NO KNOW WHEN 
THEY ARE ABOUL A GOOD WORK 


Liberal Discount Allowed to Sab- 
hath-Schools and Fairs. 


t? Goods purchased early can he stored with us 
until the Holidays, FREF OF COosT, 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 
EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET 


PARISIAN 


FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES. 


in Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal ——— 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Bail and 
Evening Costumes, and Motrning Flowers 
nthe most recherché designs, 
““ ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leat Plants and Bouquets, “a 
specialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a dis- 
count. Orders by mail receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


46 . , 
The Artificial Flower Guide, 
Mailed upon Application. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER UCO., 
28 E. ldth &t., 4 doors west of University Place, N. Y. 
1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 








9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO 
UNIT 
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MONDAY EVENING, December ‘th, 1878, 

















PRINTS. 
Albion..... ....... 6 |Hartel............ 6 
Allens...........66 544' Mallory ......0.006 6 
American.......... Rib] oe nome ae 6 
Southbridge .. 5144|\Merrimack, D. . 5g 
Arnold. ... . o |Oriental........... 6 
Cocheco, L........ 6 |Pactfie ........0066 6 
Dunnells.......... 6 |Richmond......... 
Freeman.. ....... 5 Simpson’s Mourn’ g 5g 
Garner &Co...... 53¢|Sprague......... «. 5G 
Gloucester........ 544 a. seces - 416 
amilton ......... 5% |W Mes ods na 
enlduien 
Amoskeag......... 954 Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast............ 7 Gloucester ........ 9 
Bates.............. 9 {Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 8|Southwark........ 734 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








Atlantic, i 
“ P, 
“ D, 
“ lu, 44 5 
“  -V,30-inch ? 
Agawam, F........ eeee ee 
Augusta, ee 6 
30-inch | es a6 
Appleton, A, a 
as in 6%4|Medford, 44 oe 
Bedford R. 34 44 Nashua, O, 38-in.. 6 
Boot, FF.......... 7% R, 36-in... 614 
i ae aw “ KE, 404in.. 8% 
© Disianen 5y| “ W,48in.. 1115 
ie ere oe Newmarket, A Brace 584 
eo a4 5%; j“§ @G..... 534 
Cabot, A 447 “ oi 3 
W 44 61¢'Pacific, Extra..... 
Crescent Mains. AAT *  Bocsccesce. 68 
Clark Mills, A..... on te ae - 
Continental, L...... 646 614 
a 5 i 




















SS Brrveares 6 
Exeter, A, 44 58 
wong? 78 bts 
Great Jails, Bence OG 04 
a ME vcce os 8 
Harrisburg, inca O44 pital A. by 
- ocasset : 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, 1% Canoe, 4 74% 
“ XXX.. | AOS 
Indian Head, 44 7); | eee 
*- ti . 30-in, 7 \Stark, se 1% 
dian Orchard : ae) . % 
eseeees rales CO...... BM 
RE. ....... 63¢,Utica, 44 9% 
NN 1 94 284 
“ 10-4 264, 
Laconia, - Se Th Wachusett, S-- 646 
- Masks 7] “ son a.. 7 
we seas 6% “ in. .123¢ 
Langley, A........ 6%4| Waltham, P ...... 11 
« Standara. 7 = 94 18 
Lyman, E, 7% e 10-4 20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
a os 4 Lange +4 10% 
ngdon, 
L’ 44 8 |Lonsdale, 44 8 
cen} o z Ma Cambric,4—4 13 
asonville, 
Bay Mills, | 4-4 5%4(N. Y. Mills, 4-4 10% 
Bartlett, A 44 84 NewMarket, H, 44 5 
Ballou & Son, sn Sel cat EE 84 
I antes 75[NMeo B sain 10st 
© WGnsexinidiods by) © Wy, 45-im..11% 
o eeasas +++ 1024 Pepperell, 64 13 
* Gicicwcan Se | 7-415 
Blackstone,AA44 73¢' as 84 1746 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 o 94 21 
Cabot, 7-8 6% a 10-4 231¢ 
a 44 ie Red Bank, 4 6 
©  42im....... og 1-% 


Canoe, 


46-10. 


Dwight 8.. 

A A: 
Forestdale, 
Fruit of the Loom: 
Fearless 


a 
Green, G, wi 
Great a 4 


eeees 
_ 

“ “ 
eeeee 


Gold Medal, bar 
7-8 H 
Hills 


Semper Idem, 4-4 a 
7-8 





946 
_ 1044, Slaterville, A 44 6% 
3-4 4 T-8 545 
Clinton, a +4 96 Tuscarora, 


4411 
- Utica Nonpareil : 


104 34 
84) Wauregan, No. 1 
“ee 44 103, 
5-4 15 
’S' wintameville, 4410 
4g) White Rock, 44 8% 
ssl Whitinsvil, 44 


nee 


| 





“ 
“ 


pa 


Amoske: 
Blue Hi 


16 


Everett. 


eee 
American.... 846@ 94 
Amoskeag. 1034 rf 
Dexter, A 


Hamilton... Oss 


cocceccell 


Otis, UU.. 
+ bx Pearl River +. +15 


STRIPES. 
Otis, BB.. 


Pittsfield... .— 5% 
Thorndike,B.113¢ 12% 
Uncasville,A. 834@ 93¢ 





CKINGS. 


Amoskeag, ACA.. mi 


“ 


ee 12% 
nat ere 

16 

Easton. ACA.....11 


Amosk ee 97 

ekeag....... 

Androseaggin... § a 
oe River......, H 


Hyde Park........ 8 
Indian Orchard.... 7 
Kearsarge 8 


“ 





seeeceee 








Aamilton..........1214 


Methuen, AA,.....14 
Pearl River..... gs 
Pittsfield ........., 
Swift Ri 


York, 30-inch..... 1234 
“99 inch......15 


JEANS. 


Laconia............. 7 
Lawrence, Satteen 
Naumk 


86 


Satteens....... 8 
Pepperell. ........ 9 







Agawan, F....... 7 MIB. .-seseeee 8 
Amosgeag,........ Re 
— eevcce 74 \P aon S.. 7 
ugusta, _........ e a ee 
Boot, A.......2..-- 8 A avesakaces@ 





RE MACT (0, 


on Monday, December 2d, 
INAUGURATED THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY 
OPENING 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND HOLIDAY = GENERALLY 


EVERY DEPARTMENT in our establishment 
offers ATTRACTIONS to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ADAPTED TO EVERY AGE, 8EX,OR CONDITION 
IN LIFE. 

Our reputation of TWENTY YEARS for being the, 
LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA in Holiday Goods! 
of every description will be FULLY 8U8’ TAINED) 
this season. 

Our IMPORTATIONS of DOLLS, TOYS, and FAN- 
CY GOODS are heavier and embrace a larger vari- 
ety of NOVELTIES than ever before. 





Our THREE LARGE WINDOWS _ — R-| 
TEENTH STREET will display SCENES 


DOLL LIFE 


OF UNUSUAL ATTRACTION, A DESCRIPTION! 
OF WHICH WILL BE GIVEN HEREAFTER, 


t?* This week we eeasnensin atG@ Pp. 


R. H. MACY & 00, 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or — | 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. | 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
_ Postage Stampsacceptedasmoney. 


wAReen ie 
M°SORLEY 


NO. 245 GRAND 8T., NEAR BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Reductions for the Holidays. 


SACQUES, CIRCULARS, AND DOL- 


MANS. 
VER SACQUES at $3, worth $10 
LASSE CLOTH at $3 to $4; cost to make 
> 


‘LOAKS. BEAUTIFULLY 
N SILK AND VELVET and FRINGE, 
ED DOWN from $25 and $35 to $15 and $2. 
var Ge LARS in PLAID and PLAIN, FUR 
t #5, #10,una $14; cost to make #12, $15, 
LADIES’ SUITS. 


ENGLISH C cannes se JITS at #5, #4, and $10; 


cost te pote, ® 
A Bow py A Say and STLK-MIX- 


$1, 
ated L 
= ESUITS. 15, 818 4 820; worth doubie. 
PRICK, 


t% 
CK and ¢ ‘OLOKED SILK SUITS at HALF 
HOLIDAY SEASON ONLY, 
our usual custom, that has met with so much tavor. 
DRESS COODs. 

10,000 DRESS PATTERNS, of fine and cheap Dress 
Gouds, cut up in 20 and 25-yard lengths, and marked 
ag speemaliy LOW PRICES, for PRESENTS 

Dress Patterns,in 18 and “-yard lengthe, at 
#1. Wot to $2 per pattern. 

3,000 very handsome Dress Patterns, in all the nov- 
oltipg. at $5 to $4 per pattern. 

Dress Patterns in Cashmere, Bourettes, and 
rich Dress Goods, that range in price from *5 to $10 
per pattern. 

SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 

m.. 000 Broche and Paisley SHAWLS, at #), $12, $16, 

a $20. Recently sold for 610 each more 


“00 very rich Broche Shawls, ut #25, #35, and #50, 
Recently’ sold for $15 each more. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


No. 945 GRAND STREET, NEAR BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


"Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
MADAM FOY’S 
INPROVED 


CORSET 
SKIRT nn 














ading 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WFoY & HARMON, 














New Haven, Cea”: 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


WHOLESALE HovuskE, ETATL m Bocss, 


coon 69) od Breadway,|344:56 Bas Seats. 24th Bt. 
OFFER UNUSUAL AND EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet Hats 
and Bonnets, English and American Straw 
Goods, Ribbors, Velvets, Plushes, Sat- 
ins, Silke, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools, 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goods, etc. 


Catalogues and Samples Sent on Application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 
The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 


(818 JONES. (840 





DRESS GOO Ds. A BOYS’ SUITS. 

CLOAKS. o Vo MILLINERY. 

SHAWLS. o o Fancy Goons. 

SUITS. oo ° a HOSIERY. 

FURS. o 2 o Lacks. 
°° JONES °. 

x x 





Eighth Avenue )_Elghth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Strect. 











ct?” Novelties in Winter Goods. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Strangers should not fail to visit this Exten- 
sive Establishment. Samplesand Catalogues 
sent tree. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


JONES. 
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blah 


Cooleys Cork i Onsd, 


A REVOLUTION IN CORSETS, 

and a few facts guaranteed to every purchaser. 

Ist. They are CORK,in place of Bone or Horn. 
2d, They are Comfortable, y, Graceful, and 
Healthful. $d You can wash shew as they are, ard 
they will not spot or stato. They cennot break 
down, having a cork-padded pr the 4 in every Cor- 
set. oth. They are the very Perfection of Comfort. 

The greatest Improvement Hy! she Cork Pad onder 
the clasp. Nenther © weeehe asi 


D & CooLky : 
No. 451 and ew York. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


BA Real NS 1M 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS; 


AT RETAIL. 





A LARGE STOCK OF BODY BRUSSEL CAR- 
PHYS of the best quality at the Low Price of $1 ‘25 
per yard. 


SUPERFINE INGRAIN CARPETS at the tow 
Price of 75¢. per yard. ; 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
NO. 273 CANAL 8ST", 


THROUGH TO No. 31 HOWARD BT., 
WEW YORK. 








x x 

o o 
“. JONES 

SHOES. o o SILKS. 

RIBBONS. 0 0 CLOTHS. 

\| UNDERWEAR. o o DOMESTICS, 

UPHOLSTERY. “o A a CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. a 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, etc. 





W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 
Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET CO, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity and colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER 8ST. STATION. 


CARPETS. 


A Large Wholesale Stock 
Closing, Ont at Retall 


Tapestry Brussels, 
65 Cts. per Yard. 


ENGLISH VELVETS AT $1.50 PER YARD. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS AT 1.15. 


Lowell ExtraSuper Ingrains 
76 Cents per Yard. 


CROSSLEY’S 


NOS. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 
CORNER PEARL 8T. 


CARPETS. 


Shall offer during the present month, prior to stock- 
taking, large lines of brok’n pieces, in all the grades 
of carpetings which we do not intend duplicating, at 
prices rezardiess of cost, most of which are very de- 
sirable in coloring — style. This is @ rare oppor- 
tunity for purchase 

e colt spec rs ‘attention this week s. our NEW 
SMYRN ENA PIS gtd Cyd ERSIBLE CAR- 
PETs, with BORDERS TO MATCH— ~ which we 
are the petentece—in é desi a and coloring equal to 
the REAL TURKEY CARPETS, at one-quarter the 
cost. RUGS and MATE. all alzce. of the same ma- 
terial, at fabulously LOW PRICES, 


DRUGGETS! DRUGGETS! 


Will offer this week, and continue until all are dis- 
posed of, the entire balance of a season’s produc- 
tion ot one of the largest mills, comprising a Jarge 
and varied assortment in all widths and sizes, up to 
paren wide, at about ONE-HALF FORMER 








N. B.—SPECIAL 
new 
—_ 


TACE CURTAINS, 


The largest assortment ever offered at retail; the 
entire range, from a Nottingham lace, at $1 per pair, 
to the choicest real lace g000s8 im ported, comprising 
many novelties ip new and elegant designs. Win- 
dow shades, cornices, etc. in great variety. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th st) 


Bargains in Blankets, 


BED COMFORT ARLE. QUILTS, SEREADS. AND 
HO TON GOODS GEN BIL ANDC 


AGENTS FOR LIGNUM, the 
tent floor-covering. Warm, noiseless, bright, 
scoay durable. Can cover any size floor with- 


_noxring te MEAD and Institu- 
on Furnishin s cia e 

H P. WILLIAMS & CO., 

No. 250 Canal St 


UY THE HARTFORD 
WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For ELASTICITY DURABILITY, and CLEAN 
LINESS it has QUA 


Agents a New Y er Gity 
P, WILLIAMS & CO., 


0, 250 Canal St, 
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Weekly 2 Market Seview, 


(For week ending friday, Dec. 6th, 1878.) 


GENERAL MARKET. 
COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Uhoice.......12}4@20 
Bantos,Ord.to Choice........ee.seee0l7 @18% 








Padang.c..cccce ii ddicbelvesccsecste Wee 
Ee ROE 
Maracaibo. .........cs.ceccconssesseel6 @ID 


LacbdecscccsscoeskTIQ@IS 
TEA. 


La@gZUGyre......seeee 


coccceree® @ 


eee eR eew ters eewerers 


50 
Young Hyson.. peenengesensessaneene” oe 
English Beetidinnt..+0++es esesegaeee 2 @ 6 
Uncoloréd dapan.....+-++++- nell @ & 
QOlOMM eves sk cdcccdccccccseccce. me Q@ 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuvs...... 6K%@ 7% 
Harp,—Cut Loaf.......... cccccccee OG U5 
| ECE Ce sevens DK@ V¥g 
Powdered...... csccsccce OC G10 
Granulated ...........cccceee 9 @ 9% 
Waitr.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 8% 


Bteam Retined A.......... 844(@ 8% 


Extra U...ccccccccce srcese BY BY 
Yuituw.—Coffee C.......ccccceccees iq 8 
Other grade@s.......- +. 006 - 6 @ 7% 
MOLASSES 
Cuba, Grocery Grades......... eesee. DOMIval, 
‘ BuAivg GFudesb......cceee-ee- 2 @s3 
New Orieaus, New Crop, Fatey...... 41 @42 
“ “ Gind...0i0 36 (wi 
FISH. 
George's Cod, # qti........- - 4235 @410 
Grand Kank Cod ...... eoeeee 829 @S3 WW 
Pickled, Seal, # bbI...... &’% @4 2s 
Pickled Cod, @ obl..........- 350 @4iaw 
Macketei : 
Nu. 1 Bhore, ....cc-ceesceeeeel4 OO @2Z2 W 
eee 70 @800 
Bu 8 UME... corse cceck esses. © WO @ YOU 
a; WHBSGRER, 2254 -<cccvecesee 35 @ 450 
Balmou. Pickleo, No.1, BbbI. 2 @l3 4% 
Berrivg, Scaled W bOX........- 2 @Q— Ww 
Herring. No, 1, # Doz........ o—- 12 @— 1.5 
SALT. 
Liver poo) Fine, Ashten’s......— — @ 20 
Livervou! Fine, other prands. 1 20 @ 2 40 


ip amal) bags, ¢5 Ine bbl.....— — @ Bh 
{pn ema!) pocket 1M ne bhii.- — @ 2% 
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LARD: j 
West. Steam, tcs.,pr.,@ 100 tbs. 6 0344 @ 6 10 
City, prime...... 2.02.0. ceeeeee 600 @— 
Refined... .e.ssesccocsooerceece 6 80 @ 6 B23¢ 
BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbl.........+0++0-10 00 
Extra Moss...........seeseeee11 00 @I12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............17 00 @18 00 
Packet, obl.........2-ececeeee1l 00 -@12 00 
City Extra @ India Mess, tierce.18 00 @21 (0 


WOOL 


American XXX _ .......6++.0—— 87 
American XX.......seccecseee 30 @— 36 
American X......ccecsceescee 3 @— 86 
No. 1 Pulled.........seccesseem 18 @— W 
Superfine Pulled..............— 82 @— 2 
Texas, fin€.......cccecceesesse Zl @— %& 
TeXaS, COMPEC......eesseecesee 15 G@— 17 
Cal. 8p’g Clip.......seesee0.-— 12 @— 2 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER, 


State, firkins...... 
State, tubs, selections........+0.... 23 @24 


be cesecccccccccee 18 


State, tubs, Creamery......... 
Western, Creamery............00- - 22 @27 
Western, tubs, choice............ 
Western, firkins, choice....... cooee 12 @1B 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @10 


CITEESE. 


Btate Factory, fancy.........sseeseee VL@ OG 
State Factory, gocd to fine.......... 8 @ 8% 
State Factory, fair to good..........5 @ Sy 
State Doirles... 
Western Factory, choice...... 
Wester: Factory. good to prime..... 744 @ 8 

Western Factury, fair to goud.......5 @ 5% 


EGGS. 

Long Island, N. Jerst y, sod near-by 28 @— 
Staite and Pennsvivaria............ 24 @27 
Weotern and Canudian, choice...... 21 (@25 


FRUIT. 

Apples, State..........-ceccsesscvee S@ 4 
Apples. Western...... Ssccescccscccs © GO OM 
Apples, Soutbern.......... ccscocsce S OP TNE 
Peaches, peeled, prime.... 6 @s 
Peaches, uvpeeled....... weccsceeee 3 @ BH 
Blackberries.........-.000 eecenccscce 2 @ OM 
PIRMS ..cccccccccccccccccccccccescoold QiG 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes, S'ate Pe-rle 8...... eoeeee 250@ — 
“ a ee seseccee-® H@ I 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
























ENDENT {December 12, 1878. 


AWFUL SACRIFICE. 


Taz GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, having retired from business, 
ave placed on the market all their unsold Machines. The subscriber has made arrangements 
wheret y he can offer the 


Grover « Baker 


(Nos. 22 and 23 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, WITH COVER, 


FOR $15.00! 


(FORMER PRICE $65.00), delivered at any Express or Freight Office in New York City Free. 


A GENUINE 
Grover & Daker 
Sewinae MAcuINE, 













ving exactly 
tmachine 


tae 


T:3 on 


rep~<scnts 
with the box cover off 





Shows Machine with Cover off. Shows Machine with Cover on. 


Each Machine ts furnished, without extra charge, with three Hemmers, one Braider, one Friller, one 
Quilting Gauge, one Needle Gauge, one Gauge and Screw, one Embroidery Plate, one dozen Assorted 
N edies, one Screw Driver, one Oil-Can, and One Book of Instructions. 


No better Machine at any price. Willdo eversthing that any machine will do. and more than some 
others. All the attachments and an ent rely rew machine. Money returned if not perfectly satisfactory. 


tay In care of breakage, extra parts of these Macbines can be had at any time, for years, 
ef tue Dowestic Sawing Machine Company. 


(ay Ae there sre but a few hundreds of these Machines left, early remittance is desirable, 
as the supply will so00 be exhausted, and no more will ever be made, 
Refers by p:rmieston to (ae INORPENDENT. Address 
H. Ss. CHANDLER, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York. 


“B. W. MERRIAM & CO, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURB®RS OF AND DEALERS IN 


‘Orrice or “ C4 INDEPENDENT,” 
No. 251 Bruadway. t 






















GENERAL MARKET. No. 1. Per. @ 10 p. c.am. st. P35 50 MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 
° ampere ee 56 00 
pROUR: taki Mec Se.L,feaag, Gunes mo |MANTLE-PIECES, DOORS, AND TRIMMINGS; 
, 1 . Stockb idge Manures : as 
Unsound Fiour........... he 2 00@ 8 50 2 “ Cora, per acre. 20] FRENCH AND GER wa Vv "LOO «KIN G-GLASS PLATES, 
Btate BUErS oo... ce eee eeee .. 3 5@ 8 7 - Potato, “ = AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Beate Bu. 8. .ccccccrcocsccccccccs & MO 8 BD “ “ Rye “ 10 00 : 
Btate Suioping Extra............. .39@ 415 “ “ Wheat, “ 15 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 Ti@ 5 0) a 3 a 10 00 
ats a sd White...... 5 v0@ 5 25 ol Noted 
: Bros. Standard Superphos- 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 4 00@ 4 50 er RT 87 00@ 40 a 
“ New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 00 | Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 82 00@ 35 0C THE GOLD MEDAL 
Southern Flour.............00.0+5 ngs ee oO => ae ae 
Rye Flour, ner 100 Ibs .. ....... oe. 2 40@ 8 45 Lister eg Ground Bone....... 81 » B35¢ | atthe Paris Exvosition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the greatest superiority 
Corn Meal, per bbi.. ........00. --- 3 W@ 3 50 Li-ter Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 30@ 3000 of workmunehip and extreme accuracy of perfermance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 80 » 8800 | are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
Acid Phosphate 38000 D $200 | labor,thus in-uring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Meesers. B. & C. have made a atill fur- 
GRAIN. “ “ Pure Sees’ Meal 83 00@ 85 00 | ther reductton in prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken tn the fin- 
White State.............eee00- 109 @1 10 “ bi Raw Bone nr ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted for ratlroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask 
White W 1 04 1 10 phosphate.....8800@ 40 see the Improved B. and C. Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
MD WENA .0.-00+000 wi @ Manhattan Bl Guano.... 47 3 | as compared with those of American manufacture. Cana country that has made watches for the past Two 
No. 2 Epring......  sseeeeeee 100 @101 Matfield Fert! (in lots less Alundred years be ignored? Give the Borel & Oourvoister fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that 
ee, Ee Te eoeeee 1 O514G@ 1 09 than car load) ...... . Eiger 50 0C | none can excel them. Wo ask you to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 
Matfleld Fertiliz car- 
—T Ph Mviccseenwe bichon 108 @109 — Spr pellet om 45 00 QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
: Soluble Pacific Guano......... 45 0 ' 
i ivsncuspseeeionenase eveee CO4% @ 61 fuinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phos’ hate. 35 00@ 40 lees Th. Agents for the United States 
IN snnsisessoesss saa -- 5 @ 59 uinnipiac Pure D.G.FishGuano. 3° @ $20 | —-—----—- 
cone rae Pear foc’. ied Se 
Se rasa Buffalo Lithia Water for Gout 
Western Yellow......... coceee 46 @ 62 Juinuipiac Crude Fish (in hbls),. 17 00@ 20 00 QUFFAL ° ll | la a [ [ | a 
Western White..............5. 50 @ 55 armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): iN TDR. i HORATIO C “oon. of Philadelphia, Professor of Meters fauris 
Me oO 
Oats: High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 \ ’ ‘ etice | iat be Univorst ty oh 0 . tt rom 
High-grade — 39 00 « : Wi ° 
White...... @ <decccce BI4¢Q@ 389 iow. Acidulated Phosphates... 82 OC Lh = NS £ Buffalo Lithia Springs. 
0 RATT Alla Tate ws» 20%@ 31% | Ground Raw Bone............. - #2 00 ; : R mica MHS yale of alkallos in disease bas long been known, and the 
Bar. Bone Flour... coceeee 00 oO a a ~ late 
rc 72 @ 95 | Rawbones Ground (pure)......::. 88 0°@ 4000 | se SA) Fite Pithlehas been aaserted to bave especial. value ii chroule 
BEB sos eeesiceseces teseer eee 12 @ — a Salts (25 p. ¢.)... 15 0°@ 18 00 Ya \)* <=). gout over and above that of other alkalies. Some considerable ex: 
Camads.. ...cc00-s scscccves 971¢@ 1 2% RS ge | we ‘4 ~S \ porsen* Bae, tndtonted Muoked fra naive, welt founded, © re 3 
a. Siimigal Feta (2) pois exes OXe NIP St ae ee 
Marrow...... SccccccccccsheOodD. 1 WES i Muriate of Potash (0 13 "y “« 9 “~* ace. YY Baltimore physien can. whi ‘o bad ieee Waren, es tes ares Ble 
- eerste wate tet fo SR Ke ich aut ont 
ord . 
White Kidney..... ccccccsesoce 1 WO @B OO i pe ~ Blood mmonia, per wove se Sac. gout Bi as af es res ~ sche aod us fre e 
BOE NOM. vc ciescse wecese - 310 @220 Dried Fl gee ier 3 There waters, in oxses of mx gallons. $5 per case, at the Sprint 
Se ed bdo Sa Mecbiiccs seee 1 7 @1 80 "RB. remy Pure Crashed Bone. e. 00 Bivec of W. ‘Cantons tiaes & Co. i) William St; Hegemen & Co-op 
z B. Root’s Fine Boone. ; 45 50 00 Yor! xl, on w W. 8. Warren, 733 Fulton St., Brooklyn, ». Y. Y 
PROVISIONS J. B. Root’s Phospnate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 Thon # LOWE, Propiterer, Sudeio Lithia sive VO 
Pork: , 
Mss, Western.... coee.cee 45 @ 8 OO Aumad Als THETIME. The very A. THOMPSON S —o ne 
Exe Prime, Wertera...... 850 @900 | TEAQy pucteiittedesten’aet a; | RESTAURANT AND OONFBOTIONERY, | FANCY DYEING ESTABLI 
Prime Meas.......... ee ek ee tee ge 30 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO. 
Cor Mgats: terms tree. Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. ° Loyd Garey roe Broed way ef Sy yous. 
Pickled Shoulijers......... cocceee 4 @5 THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. Wedding Recs tions, Parties Dinners, eto. sup- ow York; 279 cuitos roukl m ae ju 
Dry Salted * eves sserevsccce 4 @4 ah td ae Rage Hye, Nps Pus. — sae yeah rib Wf Ladies’ é Bi Geutlemen’ ’s GarmeD' 
Picklea Belli : Ore Rgsce. Oye Mysters. | Cicaned and Dyed. Ladies’ Dresses. Cloaks. ete.. of 
€d Bellies.. ......ccecseeeeee 5 @6 eee icest in the world—Imporvere naiginet Spee, Feiek all fa , Cleaned. Gentiemen’s Coats, (vercos 
Pickled Hams 7 @8 test “pa an lowers. ete. Pants, Vests. etc.. or cleaned, without rip- 
see ee ereceses cosecces @ ¢ Presars overvovay Rrade rooutteealiy . Eu dice oves and Feathers dy or cleaned: 
Bepvked wccccccocccsovces oo 8 @IO inoreasing— Agen Entire outhits of Decorated China, silver, and Giase | Piven aud Sac wee tO. 
BACOD... 0. see reeeeeeees sececceee &6@ 456 So a a RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. — Office Band 7J ir bireet, New York. 
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Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor wt gwe to the subscribers of THE 
sNDEPENDENT wmformation as to the legal value 0: 
tnetr polictes. 





taxen '0 ywe a com des 3 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of icy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid. (8) amount of policy. (4) 
mount of premium, and (5) kind of . Inclose 
tamped and addressed envelope. 


THE DIVIDENDS OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE. 


THERE is probably no term used in the 
life insurance business which is so little 
understood as that of ‘‘dividends.” The 
amounts paid or allowed by the varieus 
@eompanies to insurers are in no sense divi- 
dends. They are merely a return to the pol- 
icyholder of an overpayment of premium. 
The company which makes the best pay- 
ing and safest investments, which has the 
best mortality record, which is man- 
aged. at the least expense, and which 
conducts its business on the most equitable 
terms for the insured would necessarily 
make the largest return of overpayment 
and would furnish the insurance at the 
least cost. It is presumed that the leading 
companies will have about the same expe- 
rience as to losses, and that there is little 
difference as to the rate of interest realized. 
But there is a vast difference as to expense 
of management; and on this point comes 
the greatest difference as to the ability of 
a company to make a large return of over- 
payment. It is well known that the net 
premium is loaded or increased some forty 
per cent. And, hence, if a company 
conducts its business at an expense of ten 
per cent. of the premium, it is creating a 
large dividend at once, and from this point 
alone. There are a number of leading 
companies which have for some years paid 
about the same average dividend. The pub- 
lished reports also show them to have had 
about the same experience on the three 
points named, and particularly as to ex- 
pense of management. Among these com- 
panies is the Mutual Life of New York. 
We showed last week conclusively that in 
the great point of expense of management 
it was only an appearance, and that its real 
expense of management was some six per 
cent. higher than it was reported, and was 
made to appear less by the use of the 
‘* ratio trick.” 

We presume the company’s annual 
premium income to be aboyt ten mil- 
lions, and six per cent. of that amount js 
$600,000. Now, if the expense of the 
company is, proportionally, six hundred 
thousand dollars more than that of other 
companies which pay about the same aver- 
age dividend, the question will be asked at 
once: How is it that the Mutual Life 
keeps pace with the other companies, 
whose real expense of management is 
so much less? The recent facts which bave 
come out in connection with its pretended 
vitality fund answer the question. 

We find the company had surrendered to it 
some 7,000 policies last year, of which 
about one-half were said to have been pur- 
chased; and we find again that in the pur- 
chase of only sixteen a profit of over 
eighteen thousand dollars was made, while 
it would hardly take one thousand to re- 
place the risks; and we find the sworn state- 
ment of the company telling us that over 
five and one-half millions were paid during 
the year for surrender values, and we can- 
not find even one case where it amounts to 
half the reserve. The conclusion is an 
easy one. The great wrong inflicted upon 
the retiring members, by which they re- 
ceive only a third or so of the amount 
which they should receive, is in conse- 
quence of the necessities of the company 
to keep its dividends up to the mark of 
other companies, which it is unable to do 
by its heavy expense of management. 
More plainly, if the expense of manage- 
ment of the company was really about 
eight per cent., as it appears to be, it would 
be able to return from that source at least 
six hundred thousand dollars more than it 
does. And the difference is made up by 
taking it out of the money belonging un- 
questionably to retiring members, and 
called a vitality fund. The ratio trick be- 
comes a double trick. The extravagance 
which it tries to conceal is covered up by 
the unjust keeping of money belonging to 
retiring members. We have not a particle 
of doubt that a large portion of the divi- 

















dends of the company are the result of 
this squeezing process, and are not the re- 
sult of economy of management; and it is 
certain that any man who takes an insur- 
ance in the company must either expect to 
have an extremely small dividend on his 
policy, or else to be deprived of a large 
amount belonging to him if he surrenders 
his policy. This may be sagacious man- 
agement; but it is not that honorable treat- 
ment of either old or new insurers which 
ought to be found in a corporation of such 
vast interests, 

In the recent circular letter to policy- 
holders the claim is made that the company 
has paid out in dividends since its organi- 
zation the sur of $45,580,928. Then 
further on in the letter the officers ask: 
‘‘Why should we have been compelled to 
take the forty-five millions which we have 
returned to our policyholders as overpay 
ments, called dividends?” That is, the 
forty-five millions are claimed by the 
officers to be overpayments, or to be the 
amount which has been saved by the 
company from economy of management, 
care in selection of risks, and careful in- 
vestment of funds. We will simply state 
that the forty-five millions was not created 
by any such means. It includes large 
quantities of dividends which, having been 
declared, were never paid; but which were 
forfeited when the policy was, and again 
carried into the profits of the company. It 
includes large amounts which were taken 
off from the cash value of additions when 
they were surrendered for cash, It in- 
cludes also probably twelve or fifteen mil- 
lions which was 'never in any sense over- 
payment; but which was taken from retir- 
ing members and placed in the dividend 
fuods. It is not true that the forty-five 
millions were overpayments. We do not 
believe the company ever had thirty mil- 
lions of overpayments; and we are com- 
pelled to condemn this clap-trap way of 
attempting to blind the people, as utterly 
inexcusable and unworthy of the officials 
of such a company. 

In this connection we must call atten- 
tion to another point. The gross premiums 
received by the company from the date of 
its organization are claimed to be $180, 
585,987, and the dividends paid out $45,- 
580,828, or a trifle over 25 per cent. This 
is giving the company credit for the full 
amount of the forty-five millions which it 
claims to have paid; and, without dwelling 
upon the fact that there are other compa- 
nies which have paid a much larger aver- 
age dividend and which have stated their 
dividends honestly, we simply ask the 
company how it is, when the average divi- 
dend for the whole time of its existence 
has been but 25 per cent., that it can give 
away 30 per cent. the first two years? It 
is only another of the ridiculous things 
which is shown up by this business. 


The management of the Mutual 
Life is hardly infallible; or, if it is 
80, it has suddenly become so. The 
very first dividend ever declared by the 
company was for fifty-two per cent., and 
before it was paid the discovery was made 
that it should have been only twenty-eight. 
But the managers wisely bethought them- 
selves that they had only declared the 
dividend, and had not said when they 
would pay it, and so it was decided to pay 
it at death. And for twenty years from 
the organization of the company, while 
other pioneer companies were returning to 
their insurers large amoants of their over- 
payments and furnishing them insurance 
for only about one-half the original pre- 
mium, the Mutual Life exacted the full 
amount of the premium; and if the insurer 
could not puy it all in casb, he was com- 
pelled to forfeit his policy and the divi- 
dends which had been added to it. This 
was carried to the extremest extent. Dur- 
ing the panic of 1857 the insurers in the 
Mutual Life, every one of them baving 
additions to his policy, having money 
really and equitably due him from the com- 
pany, still was compelled to forfeit his 
policy unless he paid the full original 
premium. It was not until 1863 that the 
company found out that it could pay an an- 
nual dividend. For twenty years it was a 
mere grinding mill. After that time it was 
the practice of the company for some time 
to give a cash vulue for these dividends, 
providing the cash value was used in pay- 
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ment of apremium on a new policy. In 
this way the company to a certain extent 
has eaten itself up, and turned its dividends 
into running insurance large portions of 
which will, beyond any question, be either 
absolutely forfeited or else sold out to the 
company for a fraction of what they are 
worth. Weare only more and more eon- 
firmed in our belief that the past history 
of the company does not show a record 
which entitles it to be let alone in any freak 
which may happen to strike the fancies of 
its managers. 


A WARNING AGAINST “TENTA- 
TIVE” METHODS. 


THE business circles of both hemispheres 
have been shocked at the recent failure of 
the Bank of the City of Glasgow. This in- 
stitution was one of the most gigantic en- 
terprises not only of the United Kingdom, 
but of the world. Its disgraceful failure 
involves some fifty millions of dollars. Its 
ramifications were so extended that, scat- 
tered over Great Britain and elsewhere, it 
had 183 branch offices and had long en- 
joyed the prestige of not only being a reg- 
ular dividend-paying concern, but its so- 
called allotments (keeping pace with the 
rascality of its management) had been in- 
creasing from year to year, thus exteriorly 
giving color to the claim that its founda- 
tions were not only stable, but its continu- 
ous prosperity beyond quibble. 

Now it goes down amid the most disrep- 
utable circumstances that ever cursed a 
failure, and the untimely loss falls with 
fearful severity not upon capitalists who 
can stand it, but upon widows, ministers, 
trustees, executors, and guardians, many 
of whom are absolutely ruined and reduced 
to beggary. 

It is not long since the failure of a com- 
mercial house occurred in one of the 
largest cities of the United States, conspic- 
uous among the thousand surrounding fail- 
ures by the fact that it had, until within a 
few years, borne an honored name all over 
the world, a stainless record of a hundred 
years attesting its onward and successful 
career. 

The forty thousand failures of the last 
few years have by no means been confined 
to mercantile a but concerns en- 
veloped in tradition and musty with age 
have gone down under the most outrageous 
and phenomena! disclosures. So a as 
the sound principles which gave birth to 
their success were adhered to, so long as 
the old landmarks were kept in view, so 
long bonor waited upon effort and success 
followed fidelity. The crash came from 
stepping aside into the by-paths of spcula- 
tion, experiment, and expediency. 

The career of many of the great names 
of the world would have embellished the 

ages of history forever and formed last- 

ng medels for generations to come -had 
not some foolish act toward the last well- 
nigh anoulled the glory of a life. 

The Mutua! Life Insurance Company of 
New York is an institution whose great de- 
velopment, while not unmarred by error 
and wrong-doing, has been the glory of the 
profession. It has a record of beneficence 
which in its very magnitude is bewilder- 
ing. Millions of dollars have been paid to 
its beneficiaries and millions more are al- 
leged to be invested for future demands. 
The hopes of thousands concenter in its se- 
curity and depend upon its future. Once 
in a while, however, as the concern in- 
Creases in years, it proves the growing fal- 
libility and folly of its direction, and con- 
firms to him who watches events with a 
careful eye the old truth that he whocreates 
May not conserve, and the conscious up- 
builder not infrequently relapses into the 
conscious disintegrator. be Mutual 
Life seems now to have fully gone over to 
a tentative state. In fact, they themselves 
call their last move a ‘‘tentative plan”; 
and, regardless of those measures by which 
in the past she is claimed to have wrought 
prosperity, now seems to have entered a 
career in which experiment and expedient 
are the primal factors.— Insurance Age. 


INSURANCE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 SROADWAY, New York. 


Asses - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GO. FP. SNIS TEN, Secretary. 
OHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary 

B. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’s. 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B, POWBLL, Manager of Agencies for New 


York and Con: t. 
**)'ll Make Assurance ble Sure.’ 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 18345. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES, ie 
SisHED AT THE OFMICE OF THE OOMPANS 
OR ANY oF ITs A SaNCrES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAs. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC, 31st, 1877. 

Total INCOME .....ccccccg —_geecesecscoccoes 

Disbursements for Death Claims, 

ndowment, Distributions of Surpius, 





437,100 28 


eacedane «+ 14,466,920 58 
Total surplus, do., do., do., do., do. 1,621,078 68 


New Policies issued, |,871. Term- 
inated, 1,665. 

The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBGENS, Secretary. 
W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Seo’y : 
W. ©. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co... 
156 BROADWAY, New York 


$7,400,000 oPXANi's, 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "*wsncyhetusrs'? °° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wndiifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Puesipent. 
c. Y. WE PLE. 8. N. STEBINS, 


" ~~ oe weeps,” 
aare's Rests 





J.L. HALSHY . B. 
} bali H. B. 8TO 


Liverpool and London and Globe: 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL PAID UP IN CASH.81,228,200. 


FIRE ASSWTS 817, bf 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, rk} 1% 


BURPLUGB..,..........o00 secccees $5,725,108 233 


UNITED STATES BRANCA. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 307TH, 1878: 





PPTTiTi ety 





BOTH cs, ccccccccccccececesesccs 
POMPEI. .ccccece cece: caene TLD t 
Surplus overall Liabilities . 81,920,419 43 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
NO. 45 WILLIAM 8T. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 263, 263, and 364 Broadway, cer. 
Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


The principal features of this Company are 
LOTE S8HCU RITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMERT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 





All Form of Life and Endowment Policies Iesued, 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.d 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. — 
GRO. H .BURFORD, Actuary 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 





PURELY MUTUAL... 
ASSETS..... + eeccccecccess $6,250,000. 


Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms 
at lowest cost consistent with safety. 

No preferred class of policyholders, 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law offers un- 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay- 
ing premium. 





E. W. BOND, AVEkKY J. SMITH 
President. Secretary. 

OSCAR B. MELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.D, 
Actuary. Med, Examiner. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE. GOMPARY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, ee the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187 


CASH CAPITAL, - .° - 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - » 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, P P 


Net Surpius, - ° ° ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, - = 5 


1 - - ” - 1,795,699 50 
* ° ° 4 - 1,179,042 38 


$6,180,873 16 


sum or RY OF ASSETS 


Baa im thé {United states avaiaple 
: + Bry 


United States St 


oks (market value one yi 
Bank Stocks . 


PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the rat 
)iders of FIRE INSURANCE: 





PC oT FS OS a Be eae eee ee 9S SR eee s¥eevereees 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real ‘Histate @ (worth ‘4,16, peo) conpeseepoceogecgooonces 


State and Munfetpal Bonds “ Bt AE 














Loans on Stocks, p azebie on. on demand ( ie, ee value of Securities, $3: 

interest Gueon ist uly, 1878 ........ oho cb Goncebapap Bh dpnksGns000000000000080s00095900 

ay ip hands of py iy Repdiedl er ee. S See ne 

Peokatabes Wad S25 Wndoliected on Policies tecued at thks Oboe seis. qh as 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. _ 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company conducts its business under the New York 
= fet rok — 


100 & 103 Br salami mar r. Court and 
6 ron 


ontague Sis, and a way, B’k’n. 
Cash pn | hong and in banks.. S13, 411 64 
Loans U. 8 and other 
Stocks ay alue $502,456 
payable on demand......... , 402,460 00 


———— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
(on Real Estate, worth 82, 
610. ..¥ |) ee OP eee ee ee 633,000 00 


owne Aby the Company as Sollows (Market 
Value); 
a ~ Yor. City Bank and other 


Eye ae ae eee $283,310 00 
rate ieee teat acai: 20,070 00 
1,000 Shares, N. Y.and Harlem 
eek Mito pictonessectisncts aos Mat) 4 
nited Btaios Stocks.......-..-. 747,812 
. i ———— 1,072,692 





Real Estate owned by the Company—yiz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, EB. D., and $37,300 ac 





quired by foreclosure ......-.....++0+- . 699,800 00 
Premiums due—dnpaid, and balances in 
8 MT ee F ¥* 1 
I - pa dug thiiday).« ° . 
andaccrited - copes’? & 
eet terre a BB. sea =| 
et. *Rein@uran oe of 2 


outstanding = 983,0 21 
Wo., GUC, OVE... ...... 94! 
sd po L * pens a esate: 30,000 00 


Capital .. o + pel d 
NET SURPLUE. 
Gorenty Surplus 


wpe c vclah Resrvye Bund BBE win 
Undivided Burplas... 


, Pah Mo 
GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. 1, . LAMPORT, Vice- re 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. . TOW NSEN 
A.M AI 


eo A. 
BY bee lob. JOHN KOA LBP Goi 
i. DOPOEL WR, 8¢0. Broo 


January Lith, | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, te lst Decem- 





NE MY 9.5 cote. catacndedcksshcoas see $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Polic ies not marked off Ist 

Of JANUBTY, INSTT. 0... eee. c se reeeeeeeeee 2,040,863 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,351, 761, 028 44 44 





No Polietes have been issued upon L ife~ 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1577, to sist December, 1877...........6 $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
$947,923 86 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 





The Company has the following Assets, 
vir. 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $10,565,958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,165,200 00 
Rea! Bstate C’. siaime due the Com 

pany. ted BE .. ......4.5.-05 ’ 
tenant ots » aed Bilis Receivable... 
C@BD AB BADE 655... co. -cveeees seavcccneece 





Six per cent. interest On the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issne of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon Will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled, Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES FRANOIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS AL . BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, AbOL Pi LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS. OBT. B. MINTOR 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHA ". MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li-W GRORGH WLAN 
DAVID LAN ROBERT L. STUART 
GORDON W. a JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH 0, LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
NILLIAM'E. DODGE, KBOMUND W. CORLINS, 
ROYAL PHELPS HN ELLIOTT 
oO} 


YOUNGS, ‘WILLIAM BRYCE, 
' MH. FOGG, 
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a N ° 
JOHN D HEWLETT, ia 2K V. KING 
WILLIAM H. B. THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACH K. THURBER. 


J, D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
4. A. RAVEN 84 Vice-President, 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


-|$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 





Isaac F. Luioypn, Secretary, 
W. H. O. Bartierr Actusry 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUB, 
$379,602.16. 


Jas, 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. §.  ipsnoster 


BY i. i Meaeene: 
Secretary. 


1878. 








1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital............... - $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DERIRMD) S05 ceseeandsce%e «- 179,325 44 
Surplus......... pisaa haan oe 545, 155 72 


Ww. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVHREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ase’t Sec, 





The largest omonnt of Life Insurance at the 
smaliest outiay 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance’ Society, 
Office, Ween —— 


SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
WM. B. STEVENS..........-000- seoees Secretary 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearty-renewable policy isa contract at once 
simple, Sate. and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnish for the whole ef life or as lon, 
as needed, at actual current cost. each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company 
are thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder 
never bas av riek more than the actual cost of one 
year’s insurance 

In this way the on 8 and defects of the old sys- 
bay are avoided a: e protection of life insurance 

is offered upon a pian as ‘ss slmmple, fair, and justas is 
a contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana. 
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THE 


YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| Ww 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely M tual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000| SURPLUS, .. . over $6,000,000 
Insurance in force, . . men 000,000 


er nee ee —-. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


oe 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 
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A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. : 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 348 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventyefour Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to tbe representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twentyefive Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing, 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
Ce ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 
clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies. 


EXAMPLE. 





Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815] Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death-Claims:paid, 1877, - 1,638,128} Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














(ae" Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


12" The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This fea= 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 








t#”- GOOD AGENTS WANTED. ct 


WILLIAMEH.EBEERS! Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
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BIND-WEED. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


In the deep shadow of the porch 
A slender bind-weed springs, 

And climbs, like airy acrobat, 
The trellises, and swings 

And dances in the golden sun 
In fairy loops and rings. 


Its cup-shaped blossoms, brimmed with dew, 
Like pearly chalices, 

Hold cooling fountaing, to refresh 
The butterflies and bees ; 

And humming-birds on vibrant wings 
Hover, to drink at ease. 


And up and down the garden-beds. 
Mid box and thyme and yew, 

And spikes of purple lavender, 
And spikes of larkspur blue, 

The bind-weed tendrils win their way 
And find a passage through. 


With touches coaxing, delicate, 
And arts that never tire, 

They tie the rose-trees each to each, 
The lilac to the briar, 

Making for graceless things a grace, 
With steady, sweet de ire. 


Till pear and far the garden growths, 
The sweet, the frail, the rude, 

Draw close, as if with one consent, 
And find each other good. 

Held by the bind-weed’s pliant loops, 
In a dear brotherhood. 


Like one fair sister, slender, arch, 
A flower in bloom and poise, 

Gentle and merry and beloved, 
Making no stir or nolse, 

But swaying, linking, blessing all 
A family of boys. 





A LITTLE LUNATIC. 


BY MR&. G. DE BUBNA. 





GRETTIE GRAFTON saw the new moon 
over her left shoulder. 

Of course, she knew it was very super- 
stitious, and ridiculously foolish to be an- 
noyed about it; but it worried her, never- 
theless. Almost everybody has a little 
thrill of superstition down in the depths of 

is heart; and it will start and tingle, in 
spite of one’s common sense, sometimes, at 
a very trifling occurrence. And so, when 
Grettie Grafton saw over ber left shoulder 
the bright, slender, silver piece of new 
moon up inthe blue sky, and recollected 
Nurse Biddle had said it was ‘a sign of 
bad luck,” she felt certain Acr good fortane, 
for the month at least, was spoiled. And 
to happen, too, just as her mother and 
father had gone away to spend the night 
and the whole of next day, and left her 
housekeeper and ‘‘ mother” over the boys! 
‘Oh! dear. Was there any one ever so 
unfortunate?” sighed Grettie, taking the 
new-moon matter quite seriously to heart— 
considering it was so far-fetched. 

‘One! Two! Three! Four! Five!” rang 
out the old clock in the hall, the morning 
after Mr. and Mrs. Grafton’s departure, It 
had a sharp, quick, snapping way of strik- 
ing, as though it said: ‘‘ I’m Time, and I’m 
going just as fast as ever Ican, So you’d 
better get up and be doing.” 

Grettie rubbed her eyes and recollected 
her Mamma had said to her: ‘‘Get right up 
when you hear the clock strike five; for the 
boys want to go berrying to-morrow, and 
you must have their breakfast ready for 
them very early.” 

But Grettie turned over, instead of yet- 
ting up, as she thought of her mother’s in- 
junctions; and then the little sleep elves, 
who are always ready to take advantage of 
one’s slightest turn, carried her directly off 
to their beautiful dream realm again. 

‘One! Two! Three! Four! Five! Srx!” 
rang out the old clock, louder and snappier 
than ever; and then Grettie opened her eyes 
again, this time on the realm of breakfast 
and boys. But alas! if breakfast was not 
ready, the boys were, and « violent bang 
and thump at her door announced the fact. 
It was evident, if something was not ready 
for them very soon, her hungry brothers 
would dovour her, in their impatience. It 
was too bad that she had not gotten directly 
up when she heard the clock strike “five.” 
She meant to; but it was ‘“‘ just that hate- 
ful old new moon.” Her bad luck had 
begun. Joe and Harry were not in the 
best of humors, either. 
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¢ ‘‘Mother always had hot coffee and } tune’ all day; and I dare say the torn dress, | conviction that we had arrived at the solu- 
Ao ung and Old. somethin’ good for them to start off berry- 


ing on,” growled Joe. 

‘* Yes, and a nice big lunch, all pinned 
up in a napkin,” chimed in Harry, as 
Grettie handed him some bread and butter 
and cheese wrapped up in a small news- 
paper bundle. 

‘Well, I’m not your mother; and you 
won't get pampered and spoiled by me, let 
me tell you,” retorted Grettie, cross and 
ready to cry, because the fire wouldn’t 
burn, the kettle wouldn’t boil, and the 
boys were so sarcastic. 

‘Indeed! Miss Crosspatch. Well, you'll 
not get the pretty preseat from us you 
were going to have when we_ get 
our money for the berries we pick. So 
there!’ And with this not very affectionate 
adieu the boys took their tin pails and bas- 
kets and started off for the day. Grettie 
felt real unhappy. She bad meant to have 
everything so “right” for the boys while 
mother was away; and now things were all 
wrong, and they bad gone off feeling cross 
and angry with her. It was all that hate- 
ful new moon she had seen over her left 
shoulder. She just knew it! 

Everything went wroug all day, She 
broke one of the new china bread-plates, 
washing it, .She tore her new blue calico 
on a nail in the buttery. She upset the 
cream-pitcher, and lost the whole of the 
cream she meant to have for the berries 
the boys would bring home with them; and 
when she tried her hand at making short- 
cake for their supper, as a sort of peace- 
offering, they were heavy and sticky and 
horrid. It was no use. The new moon 
was against her, and Grettie sat down in 
despair to watch at the window for her 
mother’s coming, that she might pour out 
on her bosom all her grievances. She 
saw the carryall coming up the road at last, 
and started joyously to meet it. Oh! 
wasn't it nice to have a dear, good mother 
coming home, to make the crooked places 
straight and the wrong things right! The 
boys had met the carriage on the road, and 
were in behind, with their baskets full 
of berries, besides the stained tin pails, 
which told of berries sold. Grettie 
wondered if they had told her mother 
how cross she had been to them and 
about the breakfast and all. But no, 
Thetr happy faces didn’t look tell-tale. 
So Grettie jumped up on the wheel, and 
hugged and kissed her mother half a 
dozen times, before she would let her get 
out of the carriage. 

‘“Well, and how did you make out 
housekeeping, daughter?” asked Mrs, 
Grafton, as she untied her bonnet-strings. 

‘Oh! Mamma,” began Grettie, with 
tears ready to fall, ‘‘everything went 
wrong. I meant to doit all so splendid. 
Didn’t the boys tell you? But it was all the 
new moon, and I couldn’t help it.” And 
here poor Grettie broke down. 

‘Come, Sis, never mind now!” cried Har- 
ry. ‘‘ We had enough; and, Mamma, she 
only overslept herself a little. We didn’t 
care. Did we, Joc’ See here, Grettie. We 
sold nine quarts of berries to Mrs. Beal, 
and she gave us a dollar; and now Joe and 
I can buy you the book you were wishing 
for the other day. Won't it be jolly read 
ing it aloud this winter?” 

Grettie laughed through her tears now. 
They were ‘awful good brothers,” she de 
clared, as she threw ber srms around their 
necks and kissed her thanks. 

‘But, Grettie, what do you mean by the 
new moon being the cause of all your 
grievances?” asked Mamma, a little aston- 
ished at that curious sort of reason for 
one’s oversleeping one’s self. 

Then Grettie told her how she had seen 
it over her left shoulder the night before, 
and Nurse Biddle said it was a sure sign 
of bad luck; and she believed in it now 
herself, 

“Oh, Grettie! Grettie!” cried her mother, 
after Grettie had ended her recital of her 
trials and troubles. ‘‘I hope you are not 
such a little lunatic as to believe in any 
such superstition. Don’t you see all your 
n:ishaps were but the result of your mis- 
management? You did not get up when I 
told youte, That made. breakfast late for 
the boys. Then you got out of,temper 
with them, because they were hungry amd 
disappointed in their poor fare and ca 


luncheon. That, you see, left you ‘outo 


broken china, and heavy shortcake can all 
be traced to something more ‘of the earth 
earthy’ than that pretty bright new moon 
shining up in the sky.” 

Then Papa and the boys laughed so 
heartily over Grettie’s little ‘“‘lunacy” that 
she ended in laughing over it herself. And 
that night, when she looked out of her 
window, before saying her prayers, and 
saw the slender silver crescent hanging up 
in the blue sky, she whispered, smiling to 
herself: ‘‘ Ab! pretty. new. moon, 1 won't 
ever hang my own. misdoings on your 
horns again!” Aud from that day Grettie 
Grafton put aside all her superstitious 
notions, and can no longer be called a 
“little lunatic,” 


WHAT PHOPLE WILL SAY. 


BY ANNA OLIVER. 





At a prayer-meeting recently the Lurden 
of three of the prayers was that we might 
be ‘‘ freed from a man-fearing spirit.” In 
some form this thought is frequently ex- 
pressed in private and in public. We leave 
duties neglected, lest some one should say 
we are putting ourselves forward; or we 
do what we otherwise would not in order 
that persons may form of us some opinion 
we hold to be desirable. Multitudes of 
men and families sacrifice comfort, health, 
self-respect to grasp and hold, not, for the 
sake of enjoying wealth, but that they may 
be reputed wealthy by the world. We 
say ‘‘the world,” and it sounds large; but 
really to most of us a very small circle 
constitutes our world. If some five or six 
persons approve our course, it. is all right 
with us. Inshort, ‘‘ what people will say” 
gives the key-note to many actions. 

Now, a few days since we were ponder- 
ing the question why it is that, with few 
exceptions, every one is under the thumb 
of Mrs. Grundy, when we called to see a 
friend. Her little child was playing in the 
room. Presently the nurse-girl came to 
tuke him away and prepare him for dinner. 
But the young gentleman preferred to 
remain with the company, when Mamma 
interposed in this manner: 

‘*Oh! Willie must go and have his hair 
brushed. Why, that lady thinks Willie 
has not had his hair brushed to-day. See 
how astonished she looks! And (to the 
nurse), Mary, every one will think Willie 
has no more clean aprons unless you put 
one on him right away.” 

This had the desired effect. The child 
went at once to be brushed and dressed, 
from fear of what persons would think of 
him. 

The next call made was on a poor, sick 
woman, She had a child somewhat younger 
than the other—two years old, perhaps. 
Soon the little one began tocry, interrupt- 
ing our conversation. 

“Oh, my!” said the mother, ‘‘Sce Gampa 
looking at you. He thinks it awful queer 
Minnie should cry.” 

Now, Grandpa was a surly old man, 
sitting in the corner of the room, reading his 
newspaper and paying no attention what- 
ever to the child. But Minnie straightened 
her face, and wiped her eyes, to see whether 
‘Gampa” didn’t think her ‘‘ awful queer.” 

This visit finished, we returned home, 
and proposed to take Ethel, our own little 
girl, out fora walk. We asked the lady 
who has her in charge to put on her coat. 
But Ethel said: 

“Oh! no. I want to wear my ’ittie boo 
shawl.” 

Immeiiately the lady exclaimed: ‘‘Mercy 
onus! If the little girl should go out with 
only her little blue shawl on, everybody in 
the street would look at her. And they 
would all say to themselves: ‘ Is it possible 
that little girl hasn’t got her winter coat 
yet?’ » 

At this Ethel laughed. The coat went on 
and the walk proceeded. The young lady 
carried herself and eyed every passer-by in 
a manner that said ‘‘ Look at me, I’ve got 
my winter coat on.” 

Returned from the walk, her wraps were 
removed; but her mittens, being a novelty 
from gloves, she did not wish to relinquish. 

**Mereyon’ us!” was again exclaimed. 
‘Nid Lever hear of a little girl’s wearing 
hef* mittens in»the.house? What would 


everybody think?” 





bo At-thiepotit we sat down, with the clear 
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tion of the question previously pondered. 
From the earliest dawn of consciousness 
up to maturity, the motive most frequently 
held before our children is the opinion of 
others. What wonderthat so many of us 
are slaves to Mrs, Grundy. Boys and girls 
thus trained will be at fourteen years of 
age thoroughly self-conscious, and‘ wil: 
ask themselves, in regard to every action 
not what is wise and right, but ‘“‘ What 
will people say?” If parents and all who 
have the care‘of children will watch them- 
selves, they will probably be surprised in 
discovering to what an extent they present 
this motive. Itis so easy in this manner 
to stop children from crying or induce 
them to conform to our motives that the 
temptation is great. But a very little 
thought will obviate this and offer true mo- 
tives of action. 

For instance, take the case of Ethel. 
The very next day she was going to play in 
the yard, and ber warm coat was needed; 
but again she preferred her shawl and was 
’cute enough to suggest: 

‘“Nobody tan see me in the yard.” 

We drew her into our arms, and said: 

‘‘Our little darling must wear her coat 
because it is right todo so. Does she not 
remember how bad acold and cough and 
sore eyes she had when she came from the 
asylum to live with us? She is now strong 
and well, and we love little Ethel too much 
to let her get so sick again. At that time, 
you know, pet, you bad no warm clothes 
to wear; but now our Heavenly Father has 
given you home and friends and nice warm 
things, and he expects you to wear them 
and keep well. Is it not kind in our 
Heavenly Father to take such good care 
of little Ethel?” 

By this time the coat was on and but- 
toned, and the child’s lips were held up to 
us for a kiss, as she said: 

“T ’uv Heav’ly Father most, and ‘ou 
next.” 

And thus, with her thoughts drawn off 
from herself to the goodness of God, she 
went out to her play. 

Now we submit if such motives are not 
far in advance of the former. Besides, the 
former are not true, Peopleare not thiok- 
ing about us, are not talking about us. If 
we pause to reflect, it is very apparent that 
the world—a few gossips excepted—is 
thinking of itself, not of us. 

The one general reason to be given to 
children, however young, for any course 
to be pursued is, because it is right. Why 
it is right can also usually be explained to 
them. If we had one generation trained 
to such motives, we would need fewer 
prayers against a ‘‘ man-fearing spirit,” and 
heroes would be more common who would 
** dare to be a Daniel, dare to stand alone,” 

BROOKLYN, L. L. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzales, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








FRAME PUZZLE, 


* * 
* * 
* * * * * * * * * * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * * * * * * * * at 
a * 
* * 


Make the frame of four words of ten letters 
each, so that the letter i shall come at each of 
the four corners where the words intersect, and 
each of the words to begin with the same vowel, 
The words mean (according to Webster): 

A transfer of title of property to another. 

The act of butting, a8. a ram. 

The quality of deserving love. 

Imitation of the Asiatic manner, 


AENEAS. 
MALTESE CROSS. 
eee eh ek H ® 
* 
* *# *# # *® 
* * ” 
* * # # * * 
* - » a * - 
**# *# #* EF 8H # & # e 
ab * * * is ¥% 
” * * * # + + 
* « a 
**n* & & & 
* 
* *# & & & & 


The centrals form two words, and are read 
















41. Kneel. 2. Novel. 3. Ideal. 4. Camel. 5, 


Offal. 10. Civil, 11. Knell. 12. Excel. 13, 
Royal. 
BURIED CITIES, 

1. Rome. 6. Utica. 

2. Moutreal. 7. Peoria. 

3. Rock Island, 8. Toronto, 

4. Buffalo. 9, Alpena, 

5. Elmira. 10. Albany. 


from top to bottom and from left to right, io- 
cluding the middle letter. The words in the 
top and bottom limbs are read from left to 
right ; those in the side limbs are read from 
top to bottom. 

Central perpendicular: A journal. 

Central horizontal: Corrupted. 

Top limb: 1. A grassy plaio. 2. The name 
of scountry. 3. Ao animal. 

Bottom limb: 1. Blunder, 
8. A number. 

Left arm: 1. Wild people. 2. A tribe of In- 
dians. 3. A verb. 

Right arm: 1. Merchants. 2. Mortal. 3. A 
metallic compoand. 

The words are numbered from the outside 
to the center. J. 8. 


CRO88-WORD ENIGMA. 
In fat, but not in lean. 
In pink, but vot in green, 
In stay, but not in come. 
In task, but not in fun. 
In me, but not in you. 
In some, but not in few. 
In pen, also in ink. 
In eat, but not in drink. 
In yelp, but not in clatter. 
-My whole is an absorbing matter. 
MaMIE GOLD, 


DICKENS'S CHARACTERS, 


2. Powerful. 


(No letter repeated.) 
I. 
1 am composed of 12 letters. 
My 8, 12, 11, 2, 3, 10, esteem. 
My 6, 5, 4, excommunication. 
My 1, 9, 7, to bribe, 
Il. 
Lam composed of 16 letters. 
My 14, 5, 16, 7, 8, to fascinate. 
My 4, 3, 2, 15, 6, part of a lady’s dress. 
My 1, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, to restrain from hurt. 
I. 
I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 4, 2, 9, conflict. 
My 8, 8, a persenal pronoun. 
My 1, 5, 6, 7, barter. 
IV. 
I am composed of 8 letters. 
My 1, 5, 6, a small load. 
My 4, 7, 8, part of e Geh. 
My 3, 2, you and [. 
Vv. 
I am composed of 4 letters, 
My 3, 2, 4, 1, a public passage. 
v1. 
I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 4, 9, 1, 2, a musical instrument. 
My 8, 5, 11, to soften. 
My 10, 7, 3, 6, to move. M. D. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 28rTu. 
(Sent by ‘* Pansies,’’) 
WHEEL PUZZLE. 
Tire, Knickerbocker. Hub, letter L. Spokes, 


Knott. 6. Easel. 7. Rebel. 8. Bevel. 9. 


ENIGMA, 


My first is nothing else than Ae. 

My second naught but no can be. 

My third you'll surely find is Ree. 

Cone is my fourth, without a doubt. 

My fif:h is sin, as you'll flud out. 

Six is one, though a paradox. 

Seven is the Rhine with its castles and rocks. 

Eight is J, which may also be you, 

And this is the riddle, ‘* honest and true.” 
RHINOCEROS. 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC. 
{nitials—Socialism. 
Finalsa—Communiem. 


. SceptiC 
Ohio 
CalM 
IteM 
AdieU 
LioN 
:“e f 
. BwellS 
. MaiM 


SYNCOPATIONS, 


PAM HP ww 


= 


_ 


. Chair—hair—air, 
Cheat—heat—eat, 

. Cleave—leave—eave. 
Drear—rear—ear. 

. Drill—rill—ill, 

. Grasp—rasp—asp. 

. Please—lease—ease. 
8. Pledge—ledge—edge. 
9. Scold—cold—old. 


@ 


agape 





TAE INDEPENDENT. 






HOUR GLASS. 





1. LEVEL 
2 EVE 
8. V 
4 EVE 
5. LEVEL. 
CHARADE. 
1. Fan, 2 C—Sea—See. 38. Fancy. 
LADIES! 
BEWAREot 






Imitatios. 


Messrs. TIFFANY 
& CO.’S stock of 


MEDIUM-PRICED 
JEWELRY is com- 
plete in every de- 
partment, and in- 


cludes a great va- 
riety of highly at- 
tractive goods of 
entirely new pat- 
terns, such as 


Bracelets, Brooches, 
Lace Pins, 
Earrings, 
Sleeve Links, 
Handkerchief Holders, 
Lockets, 
Fancy Rings, 
Seal Rings, 
Watch Chains, ete. 
Sleeve Buttons 
Seals, Pencils, 
Whistles, 


‘ 
Compasses, 





Scarf Pins, 
Scarf Rings. 
—. Mountings, 

eck Chains, 
Beads, ete. 


TIFFANY & CO.’S “‘Blue Book”’ for 1878- 
9, containing liste of articles for presents, 
with prices, is sent to any address on request. 7 


UNION SQUARE, | 
New York. 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


152 Nassau Street, 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 





We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trouserings, etc., etc. at lower prices than any 
house in the city who sell the same line of goods. 


Our Stock ts selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


Fit guaranteed. 


HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 

Also Full Assortment of 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 

Salesroom, 676 Broadway, New Y ork. 
Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


HINRICHS’ 79th Annual Display. 


TOYS. GAMES. 


ST. GERMAIN LAMP. 
THE BEST KNOWN TO CIVILIZATION. 
Suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TEA-SETS 
RICH ENGRAVED AND CUT GLASs. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN and SEVRES CHINA 
STATUARY. FANCY GOODS. 
10,000 ARTICLES. 
Low prices. Polit» attendance. 
GOODS SENT HOME. 
Send for Price-List. 


29, 81, and 88 PARK PLACE, 
foot Metropolitan Klevated Railway Station, N. W 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








— 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE No. 11. 


Now Ready. 





P. & 8. American Club Skates, requiring no Heel 
ch. The best made in the 


ties, Full of iliustrations. Price 10 cts. 
PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Gilman Collamore & Co, 


have received a large importation of 
moderate-priced English Dinner Sets, 
in the latest designs, from Minton’s, 
Wedgewood, Copeland, etc., which they 
offer at very low prices. 


731 BROADWAY. 





WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th 8T., 


China, Glass, and Pottery. 


PERSONAL SELECTION. DIRECT IM- 
PORTATION. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED, - 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


693 Broadway. 











NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse 
10 BAROLAY 8ST., N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Priptina Presses and Out- 
ts, smali and large 
Catalogues of 120 pages mailed 
= for 15 cents. 
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THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER., 





inister. 





Taking she place of, it gives relief .from all the 
physical troubles engendered by the pen. 

riting four times as fast as the pen, it quickens 
the brain. 

Making large ROMAN characters, which can be 
distinctly read in dimly-lighted pulpits, it saves the 
eyes ano helps the elocution. 

In the mental process of composition it is as Solty 
absorbed asthe pen or pencil, one working with 1 
instinctively in a short time. 





Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City; 
orany of 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALE WAREHOUSES. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 52, and 54 Marray Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Established since 1835. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 


CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE. 

Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery 
Bronzes and Curios, Sevres, Diesden, Berlin, and 
Worcester fine Porcelain, Majolica and Faience 
articles, in gr. at vanietz. 

LARGES? STOCK IN THE UNITED STATKS. 

New articles received daily from our houses in Par- 
isand Limoges and from our collectors in Japan and 


China, 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 
America Press Co., 


* Youn 
: 35 Murray St., New York, 


W) manufacture a variety of hand, self-inking 
| 1 and rotary presses, ile Hy in 
Pie price from $1.0 to $1 includi 














ng 
the Centennial, Young 
America, Cottage. Light- 
ning and other celebrated printing 
machines. Our vew retary press, the 
United States Jobber, for 
cheapness and excellence is unrivall- 
ed. Other presses taken in exchange 


U.S. Jobber 
Price, $60. 


Lowest prices for type and printing 
material. Circulars tree. Speci- 
men Book of Type, ete., 1 ets 


A sample package of ploin and 
faney enrds, Weert: 





THE GYROSCOPE, 


or Ogtosrated lunete 
ary Jk The greatest 
WONDER of the AGE, 
Weight Suspended in the At 
by an Unknown Law. None 
a of the Scientists can Explain. 


his little Top will main- 

tain any angle bet ween the 

horizontal and perpendicu- 

Jar without anv support. It 

will muke a semi-transpar- 

ent globe. Will walk a 

~ ] string or gyrate about the 

top of the pedestal. And 

it will spin for some minutes in any position. Same 

ple oe aout = pooetes of 4 — fone 

ce-list sent to dealers on application. 

ae ‘AN MANUFACTURING CO,, 

No. 120 Exchange Place. Philadelphia, Pa. 











EST, LARGEST AND CHEAP- 

EST FURNISHING HOUSE 

or Amateurs in America. 3 ct. 
stamp for Catalogue of Presses 
and Type, 25 cts. for 100 pp. In- 
struction and Specimen Book. 
Outfit $3.50. Remember Christmas. 
C,H. JONES, 188 Monroe Bt.,Chicago. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co, 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


for Pleasure 
Prints evel lectraction. : 


Amateur Printing is a delightful 
and pleasing pastime for the Boys. 
gives them a sate and beneficial amuse- 
ment; keepsthem at home, improvin 
their time, learning to read, spell, an 














we 
2. y i, Wanner 
Baa. heago.1l. Circulars free. ‘All’presses sold. 


















































10. Start—tart—art. 
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“remiums are 28 follows: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 


Its new 


WORGESTER'S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 ecach---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three Naw Subscribers for One Year, 

“ and $9; or 
A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 

in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance, 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfeliow, Whiitier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stepbens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hill ard, Memwminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departmen's of our Na- 
tional Government It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 














The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 

Santa BarpaRa, CA., Nov. 4th, 1878. 

Tur INDEPENDENT came promptly. We 
have taken it for years, and we call it now, as 
it ever has been, the best family paper pub- 
lished. I will do all I can to increase its cir- 
culation here. The Dictionary came to-day by 
express, afte: its journey of three thousand 
miles, in splendid condition. It answers your 
description in every particular, Koowing how 
you kept your promises in the past, | was pre- 
pared to expect a nice present; but my bighest 
expectations fall far short of the reality. 
Please accept thanke. I hope to send you 
more orders soon, through my influence. With 
many kind wishes for your success, 

Miss SARAH A. WINCHESTER. 


Lonspate, R. I., Dec. 5th, 1878. 

[ received the Dictionary yesterday, and am 
well pleased with it, and would recommend 
every subsciiber of THE INDEPENDENT to get 
one, I think it will bea splendid present tor 
Christmas. W. POLLID. 














Minpev, N. Y., Nov. 18th, 1878. 


The grand premium Dictionary came prompt- 
ly to hand, and it affords me sincere pleasure 
to acknowledge the gratification which its re- 
ception brings. I can hardly express my en- 
thusiastic appreciation of euch a book without 
seeming to speak extravagantly. In every 
point of view it appears to mea noble triumpb, 
worthy of the present age. Typographically 
and mechanically, it is a credit even to J. B. 
Lipptocott & Co., who never do inferior work. 
Every page is a feast to eyes that love the 
beauty of the modern printer’s art ; while, as 
a missionary in the cause of correct speech, it 
is an eminently fitting companton of THE [NDE- 
PENDENT, Which also, by tuch munificent lib- 
erslity, coupled with a wise discernment of 
what is most useful, commends itself to a wide 
patrovage. [ earnestly hope your public- 
spirited enterprise may meet deserved encour- 
agement. Rev. J. H. BALLOU. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 29tb, 1878. 

I have this day received from J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, a copy of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. I bave 
also received two copies of THE INDEPENDENT. 
IT am not in the habit of subscribing to mag- 
azines advertised by Jarge prospectuses ; but 
in this, my only attempt, I have been very 
much pleased with my bargain. The Diction- 
ary is a perfect copy and late edition and 
well bound. H. BURR CRANDALL. 








Exyria, O., Nov. 22d, 1878. 

I have just received from J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philudelphia, a copy of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, sent by you on a renewal 
for three years in advance subscription to Taz 
INDEPENDENT. 

I have been a subscriber for many years, 
think the paper worth each year much more 
than the subscription price, and have seldom 
availed myself of your premiums; but your 
offer to give away copies of such a work as 
this Dictionary is too strong a temptation. I 
could not decline it. With many thanks. 

Heman E.y. 





Monrog, Micu., Nov. 20th, 1878. 

The Dictionary received. The paper, type, 
and binding good. The two Ws. occupy one: 
shelf. You are enlisted in a noble enterprise.. 
I wish you could put 100,000 Dictionaries ia se: 
many of our American families. Why vot? 
Tbe Bible, the Dictionary, a good religious. 
paper, and atlas make a library which ought to: 
be in every family. C. N. MATTOON, 

M110, ME., Nov. 29th, 1978. 

I was out of town when the first copy of the 
paper and the Dictionary came; but was wel) 
pleased both with the paper end the Dic- 
tionary. The latter was sometbing that I have 
wanted for a Jong time, while the former is a 
paper to be prized by all. 

Wm. G. MANN, A. B. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S NEW BOOKS, 


—— ENTITLED —— 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


; Rev. Jos—EPH Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLoay,” ‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” ‘‘ GONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘* MARRIAGE,” embody, in 
revised and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. tail 
price $1.50.) A copy of any one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Titk INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) 
may remit $5.50, and receive Tak INDEPRNDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remita 


$8.00 for three years, in advance. 


ta We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, for Twenty-five Cents extra. 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is oftered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together wit 


(also postage paid) from the following list: 
1. Tne Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 


9 


9, Bleak House. 532 pages. 


Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether 


apy one volume 





2. Our Matual Frieod. 516 pages, 10, Barneby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 1l. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 580 pages. : 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 
: Old Curtosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 580 pages. 15, 


. The Myst f Edwin Drood, A Child’s Hist f England, Master Humphiey’s Cloc k 
: Little Dorrite, 504’ pages. 6 Mystery o n Drood, A Child’s History of Eng . phiey . 


etc. 560 pages. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s Lectures, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THe INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued to the end of the series, They will 
be faithtully reported in full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook bas proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has 
met and defeated on their own ground. ‘The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will atiract even wider attention this year than last. 

Persons subscribing before January 1st, 1879, will receive, free, sieets containing these lectures from November 14th, 


@MPQTAKE YOUR CHOICE. WD 


Anv one of the pe ' Steel Engravings, ~€? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 


postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPEN DENT for one year in advance---$3,00. 

“*LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- | ‘‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
TION PROCLAMATION.” Five Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 24x881¢. . Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of 
Former price at the Print Stores $20.00 each Engraving. the United States. Former price at the Print Stores $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic | ‘‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters, | ‘‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
y 








(Frank -B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln an ‘*Ex. Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. Ritchie. 
his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, | ‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. y Ritchie. 
Blair, and Smith. This engraving should find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been Distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be found 
elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. : . 
: This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be 
given away as a premium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one soaghe subscription, in advance. 4 : 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums at Dictionary excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid 
to any person paying $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. . 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, - - P.-O. Box 2787, - - 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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fares ard Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
Hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


THE DAIRY FAIR. 


Lue first International Dairy Fairever held 
was opened in this city on Monday, the 2d inst., 
at the American Ine‘itute Building, Third Ave- 
nue avd Sixty-third Street, and proved a great 
success, Paying attracted a large number of 
visitors, WhO were interested Ip.all theyisaw 
and saw everything in the dairy line that it was 
possible to exhibit. 

The exhibition comprised exhibits of cheese, 
butter, cows, dairy implements, models of 
cheese factories and creameries, etc. The 
display of cheese comprised five classes, the 
classes betog subdivided intonumbers, Eleven 
first prizes were offered for cheese made in the 
various dairying etates of the Union, and a 
prize for the best cheese made in the Canadas. 
Another class comprised cheese made on the 
British Isles, cheese made on the Continent of 
Europe, and cheese in fancy shapes, made any- 
where. Besides, there was a sweepstakes class 
“for the best cheese made anywhere’’; and 
still another class ‘‘for the best display of 
cheese.’’ And, in addition, there were valu- 
able special premiums offered by outsiders. 
The butter displays were likewise divided into 
classes and subdivided into numbers, Eleven 
first prizes were cffered for dairy implements 
and models, Six first prizes were offered for 
dairy cows (full bloods), and other premiums 
for cross breeds and natives. Prizes were 
effered under the bead of miscellaneous for 
rennets, colorlug material, and condensed 
milk. 

The prominent feature of the exhibition was 
cheese, and within the inclosure the air was 
filed with the odor of it. Butter was also 
there in vast quantities ; bat, as most of it was 
in firkins, ite odor was not so all-pervading as 
that of the thousands of cheese:, of ul] ages, 
shapes, weights, quantities, and from many 
countries, which formed so large a part of the- 
great exhibition. These cheeses were ranged 
in rows on long pine tables, or piled in huge 
pyramids fiithe gentér of the Hall. “Dywo of 
these.edermous piles of che ege immediately 
attracted the attention of the visitor. One of 
them was the exhibit of Messrs. Smith & Uc- 
derbill, of this city, and couataijned 400 cheeses, 
having an aggregate weight of 20,000 pounde. 
It was a pyramid, of which the base was com- 
posed of great 70-pound cheeses and the apex 
of a small pineapple cheese. On the side of 
the fountain opposite this exhibit was that of 
Messrs. F. B. Thurber & Co.—by far the most 
extensive display made by any one firm. The 
base of this pyramid consisted of 10 cheeses, 
each welghing 700 pounds, and the apex Was 
crowned by the figure of a Jersey cow. The 
pyramid was composed of alternate layers of 
domestic and imported cheeses and was a 
very neatly-arranged affair. Between these 
piles stood an enormous cheese, weighing over 
100 pounds, In u)l there were on exhibitian 
some 10,000 packages, the property of 1,000 
dairymen from all parts of the world. 

The display of butter was very large. The 
Thurbers exhibited Irish butter, prepared on 
the Dorset system ; Danish butter, in tubs ; but- 
ter from Friesland, Holland ; Welshubs; Kiel 
butter, from Denmark ; Normandy butter; and 
other varieties. H. D. Sherman & Co., of 
Monticello, Ind., sent samples of butter packed 
in tubs of burr maple, with nickel - plated 
hivges and hoops. There were three hundred 
packages of fancy creamery butter from Fl- 
gin, Ill., by various exhibitors. In all there 
were about two hundred entries of ‘butter. 

On the south side of the exhibition hall was 
arow of pens for the accommodation of 200 
cattle, and most of them were filled with some 
of the choicest specimens of Devons, Hol- 
steips, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Alderneys, and 
Guernseys to be seen in this country. In the 
first pen, toward the main entrance, was a di- 
minutive East Indian cow, with delicate limbs 
and a hump on the fore shoulders. Beside her 
was a tiny counterpart of herself, in the shape 
of a calf, a few days old, which formed one of 
the most decided attractions of the fair. 

At the lower end of the hall were butter and 
clieete factories, in working order; and by 
means of which the entire process of making 
each was illustrated. Ranged about three sides 
of the building were the thousand and one 
patented churns, cheese-yats, molds, butter- 
workers, butter-coolers, butter-boxesyand so 
op, through an endless list of the appliances 
of a modern datry. Occupying prominent 
places among these were large assortments of 

** butter colors,”’ warraoted to give butter any 
desired tint, without ivjuriug its flavor. A 

very interesting feature of these side-shows 
was a patent milking-machine. The Fair was 
visited by large numbers of dairymen, and its 
projectors hope that it will result in the form 
ation of a National Dairymen’s Association, 
by whom such 

bry such a fair asgthe present will be 






'INGECTS IN> THE” WINDOW- 
HOW TO DESTROY THEM. 


RED SPIDER. 

Look on the outside of the leaves of your 
plante:carefully whenever they seem tronbled 
or diseased, and underneath will be ¢een from 





one toan innumerable number of fnsects—red 


spiders, which suck the juices entirely out of 
the leaves of the plants upon which they are 
allowed to remain, 


They iverease very fast in a hot, dry at-° 


mosphere. Moisture is sure death to red 
spider. The simplest and cheapest possible 
remedy isclear water, forcibly applied to the 
foliage, more particularly on the under sides, 
as often as necessary. Syringe the plants 
freely in the morning, before the sun shines 
upon them, and inthe evening, sfter the sun 
has gone off them. 


THE APHIS OR GREEN FLY 


is larger and more readily seen than the red 
epider. A good, simple remedy, sufficient for 
purposes of most window-gardeners, is as fol- 
lows: 

Take some tobacco, put it in some water, 
and let jt soak until it looks like strong tea. 
The proportions may be about one-fourth of a 
pound of tobacco to three or four quarts of 
water, This may be applied with a syringe, a 
brush, or a sponge may be dipped into the 
tobacco water and used to brush them off. 
Small plants can be plunged Into it, the top 
downward. 

Doctor the sick plant with sunshine, char- 
coal, and good drainage. The aphis usually 
attacks those plants in some way diseased, and 
when thisisthe case the plants must be re- 
stored to perfect health again. 

To destroy the aphis without tobacco: If the 
infested plant is small and short, take three or 
four laurel leaves, beat them all over with a 
hammer, s0 as to thoroughly bruise them, then 
place them round or under the plant, and cover. 
A bell-glaes does best. Let all remain closed 
for a few hours, and the apbides will be found 
dead, each hanging by its proboscis only. If 
this process is repeated witbin a day or two, to 
make sureythe plant will be-perfectly “thief 


and in some cases ig not againattacked, “This 


way of kiliine aphides is particularly accept- 
able to those who do not like tobacco smoke. 
All danger arising from an overdose of it toa 
very tender plant is avoided, and the laurel fs 
so generally grown it must be almost cvery- 
where near at hand. 

Another good insect remedy may be made by 
steeping about two ounces of quasesia chips in 
a gallon of hot water. This is very destruct- 
ive to the green fly, if the plants are immersed 
in it. 

THE MBALY BUG. 

The mealy bug fs a very annoying insect. It 
appears like a white mealy spot, not more than 
ove third as large as a lady bug, and infests the 
crotches of smooth-barked plants and gets 
into the cracks of the bark of rough-barked 
plants. Here it hatches its nest of young ones, 
The best way to destroy it is to brush the stems 
with an old tooth-brush, dipped into the 
strongest soap-suds you can make, with a little 
soot added to the water, and then give the 
plants a good sprinkling. It can bescraped off 
with the finger-nails ; but the process is not an 
agreeable one, 

Let it once get a foothold, and it is very 
difficult to get rid of it. They can also be 
kept down by frequent syringing with warm, 
greasy water, to which a little sulphur should 
be added; but if full-grown they should be 
picked off by the hand or a small sharp- 
pointed stick. Aleobol is sure death tothe 
mealy bug. It can be removed from thousands 
of the most delicate plants, with: ut a particle 
of injury, by simply applying frequently, for a 
few weeks, alcohol diluted with five per cent. 
of water. The most convenient way to use it is 
by a fine brush, put through the cork of a 
wide-mouthed bottle. 

Kerosene may sometimes be used, as ap- 
pears by the testimony of an Illinois window- 
gardener: ‘‘ For more than a year I bave used 
kerosene to destroy mealy bug and scale louse, 
and have found it a most convenient and 
effectual remedy. I apply it to the backs of 

the insects.with a feather and brush lightly 
around the axils of the leaves infested ; and I 
have not found any injurious effects of its use 
upon the most tender plants.’? Powdered 
white hellebore and whale-oil soap, dissolved 
and sprinkled through any spriokler, will do 
the work effectually.—The Cabdinet. 








GROWING ENGLISH IVY. 


Editor of The American Cultivator : 
1 HAVE beard many people complain that they 
could not keep English ivies, becsuse they 


grew so slowly, and that they could not.afford - 


to wait for a small vive to grow to any consid- 
erable size, While visiting my old home,the 
past summer, I y. calls, and am 





them one upon-a y Whois noted throughout 


the village for the beauty ofhber ivies. Inever 


saw any more lovely. Though comparatively 
young plants, they were stalky, while the 
leaves, were of that glossy green which is sel- 
dom seen on plants outside the greenhouse. 

I arked her, after having admired the plants 
sufficiently: ‘‘What is the seget of your suc- 
@ess?’’ She assured ine that it was no secret, 
adding: “I putapiece of beefsteak at the 
roots every spring and fall, and this is the 
regult,’’ 

‘* But does not the odor of the decaying beef 
annoy you?”’ 

“It never bas, and way should it? Don’t 
people fill the pots half full of stable richness, 
and vever even think of offensive odors 9%’ 

On my return to Worcester, [ put some steak, 
a piece perhaps two inches square, under the 
roote of my ivy; and ina week or two it began 
torunand has grown very rapidly ever since. 

Now, perbaps other decaying matter would 
do as well; but I can truly recommend the 
steak as having bien tried. Many say too much 
richness will kill the plant; but I know from 
experience that vines—:]l kinds of ivies, air- 
plants, and Madeiras—cannot have too mueb, 
Use a mixed dressing, such as bas been made 
ready for the garden —two-thirds of this and 
one of common earth—and your vines will zrow 
rank and beautiful, astonishing you with large 
leaves and stout stems, A. M. Roe. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 

—Am, Cultivator. 


CLEANLINESS AT THIS SEASON. 


Arter the bens have been occupying the old 
nests more or less for six or eight months, 
in most poultry-houses there will have accumu- 
lated a deal of filth, and in many cases vermin 
will abound in and around these traps for lice. 

Neglect to see to the timely cleansing of 
both fowls and nests when the hot weather 
approached leaves the laying or broody hens 
at the mercy of these myriads of parasites, 
which now riot among the old straw and line 
the ne-t-boxes from bottom to top. 

We have dutifully urged upon the attention 
of our readers the importance that attaches 
to preventing this nuisance from getting a 
foothold in the fowl-house, and especially 
among the laying hens. 

To say nothing of the annoyaoce thus caused 
to the poor fowls themselves, the effect of such 
neglect cannot easily be remedied. When 
onee these pests get established in the cracks 
and erevices of the nests and buildings, it 
is often next to impossible to clear them all 
out, even with the most vigorous exertions and 

plications. ; 

t any of,our friends have thus neglected to 
tee to their premises in season to prevent this 
state of things, now Is the time to ftumiga'e the 
house thoronghly, by burning sulphur avd 
resin inside it, first removing from within it all 
the fowls and chicks. 

Then apply a good coat of whitewash (into 
which shall be incorporated a little carbolic 
acid),aud the place may be renovated. The birds 
must then have a good dusting with carbolic 
powder ar d fine sulphur,to rid them of their ene- 
mies and render them once more comparative- 
ly comfortable.—Jowlry World, 





AGRICULTURAL. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


1] \UIS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
- to any loculity, will saw any kind of loga, 
and will do as much work (power and hande be- 
ing considered) as the best Circular Mills, Ite 

< frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
» areof the most substantial and perma 
veit kind, being made entirely of iron 
wo and steel, It is usually set up and 
. started in from one to two days time. 
lt is generally driven by threshing en- 
~ piues of not exceeding ten horse power. 
it cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
day. ‘The Mill and Engine may convenient); 
Ps opernced by women. Send for circular. 


Indianapolis, Fad. = CHANDIFR & TAYLOR 


CLARK'S PATENT. ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is bullt with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
belted together, is staynch and strong, neatly fine 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut a5 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
3S South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 


DEVOES 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of Fire ee and Insurance (Cos, 
enerally. Free from all faultsin burning. THK 
JEVOE MANUFAC? URING Co., Sot EK PROPRIE- 
TORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, NEW YO 


E. K. THOM:?s01e'S 
fyAKOSMA 
ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


4 ea tay Jerenaies Cl h pareesina 
fav IR. Mabe KIDNE 
(Trac et Renicter- Fi + Ne ) 
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|THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER 


TO HELP A FARMER 


MAKE MONEY BY FARMING 


18, BEYOND ALL DOUBT, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


which has a larger circulation than aay other paper 
f its class in‘the world, 





See what Prominent Journals say: 

r REPRESENTATIVE PAPER of American Agri- 
culture.— Salem (Mass.) Trade Bulletin. 

H" attained its position on the of real 
mertt.—Oincinnati Price Current. 


very number worth more than the year’s sub- 
scription.—Carlinville (1U.) Democrat, 


| yest ry stands AT THE HEAD OF THE AGRICUL- 
RAL PRESS.—Patron’s Helper. 

oO". that we guarantee to pay the biggest profit to 
all subscribers.—Milford ( Del.) Advertiser. 

Pema 4 conceded the BEST AGRICULTURAL 
paper in U. 8.~-Johnstown (N. Y.) Independent. 

bs he ~ can read it without jpterent and profit.—At- 
takapas (La.) Cotton Boll. 

i= it one year, and you will never go without it 
afterward.—Smalt Fruit Recorder 

I eplete with short, pithy items relating to rural 
interests.— Washington Republican 

ft wanta first-class paper? Subscribe for THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.—Schohirte Union 


G ives experience of successful farmers = all parts 
of the country.—New Bedford Standar 
j\dited with ability. Best corps of ceccmitinse 
_4 within our knowledge.—Concord People. 
N° other paper of the kind shows such enterprise 
and liberality.—Painesville (O.) Telegraph. 
ryNhe chosen vebicle of the writing of the very best 
farmers in the country.—Vt. Watchman. 
eading Journal of its class, a safe node and 
steadtast friend.— Babylon (N. Y.) Signal. 
Ss & LIVE PAPER.--Ohester County (Penn- 
sylvania) Times. 
N atter and style always acceptable to the cultiva- 
ted rural home,—Leesburg Washingtonian, 
8a Farm Journal, it has no — in this coun- 
try.—St. Paris (O. ) New E 
o farmer can well afford to eon without it.-Greeley 
(Colorado) Tribune. 





Sixteen large pages weekly. Illustrated. Speci- 
men number free. ‘Terms, #2. nod per annum; five 
copies, $10; eleven copies, 220; a 39-cent premi- 
um annual (44 pages, 135 beautiful ougrevines)<1 free 
to every subscriber. 


LUTHER TUOKER & SONS. 
PUBLISHERS, 


Albany, N. Y. 


IOWA “rue NORTHWEST. 


Keep Yourself Ponted am a to the 
WORLD'S GRANARY. 


IOWA STATE REGISTER, 


Daily and Weekly, - «+ Des Moines, Iowa. 





Agriculture, Literature, and State, General, and Com- 
mercial News. 


THE WEEKLY REGISTER is the largest paper pub- 
lished west of New York and has the largest circu- 
lation of any paper printed in TOWA. Price of 
WEEKLY REGISTER now reduced to &1.15 per 
year to any post-oftice in the United States. 


ADVERTISERS 


will tind THE Reoreree the best medium to reach 
the people of IQWA and the Northwest. Pub- 
Hshed at the Capital, + circulates in every county 
in LOWA, in ali the Northwestern States and Ter- 
ritories, and goes to every State in the Union Ad- 
vertisements may be sent direct or through any 
responsible advertising agency. 

t@~ Sample Copies free. 

Address 


CLARKSON BROS., 


Des Moines, lowa. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1879. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN AGRIOUL- 
TURAL AND HOUSEHOLD WEEKLY 


for Town and Country, 
for Old and Young. 


( Established 1941.) 


The PRAIRIE FARMER, now in its Thirty-eighth 
year, is the leading AGRICULTURAL and HOUSE- 
HOLD weekly of America and acknowleag: d author- 
ity throughout the United States and Canadas upon 
topics of 

AGRICULTURE, HURTICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISING, etc. 

Being published weekly, the more progressive 
facts in practical Agriculture and Agricultural sci- 
ence are grasped by an efficient editorial corps and 
promptly placed before its readers in the most at- 
tractive and readuble form. 

ITS LIVE-STOCK DEPARTMENT. 

Agr: ater amount of relitble Live-Stock intelli- 
gence is given in its columns during the year than 
in any other publicauuon. 

ITS VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
is conceded to be thoroughly reliable and most prac- 
tical. All queries by subscribers are promptly, cheer- 
fully, and fully answered by one of the most accom- 
plis ed veterinarians in the United States, under 
whose direction this department ts conducted. 


HOUSEHOLD and GOOD HEALTH. 


Weekly articlesin each of these departments, pre- 
— arate for this paper, form a prominent 


featu 
ITS MARKET REPORTS, 
tactuding 1age-Btom. Grain, and General Markets, 
are car-fully prepared by « special reporter up to the 
hour of going to press. 
THE AIM OF THE PUBLISHERS 

will be in the fucure as in the past, to make every de- 
partment full and complete, so far as practical re 
ean accomplish this end—that of making the PRAI- 
RIE FARMER the best AGRICULTURAL and HOME 
JOURNAL in America. 

Terms $2.00 per year in advance, including the bal- 
ance of 1878 free, to new subscribers from time sub- 
scription is received for 187% 

Specimen copy free to any address. Liberal Cash 
Commission allowed to Agents, who are wanted 
everywhere to organize Clubs and to whom canvass- 
ing outfit will be furnished tree upon application to 


PRAIRIE FARMER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Photographic Apparatus, latest inven- 
tlon. Anybody can ‘soemee ii with ert. 
u} apnenne. pcomplete outfits from 


0 $30. 
outfits, Paaat h, 
#0, Be Send samp eaeey Tull in forte att 


., Manuf’rs., Pearl sung 
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Huller, and 
eaner, W Stacker and uster attache d. 
“ Clover Leat "and price-lise sent free. Also Decis- 
jon of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’®#"°G 00., South Bend, Ind. 


ATTENTION, 


FARMERS! 


Send for a Specimen Copy of the 


PRACTICAL FARMER, 


(Established 1855), 

The Oldest, Larges Most Enterprising, In- 
structive, and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock, and Family Jour- 
nal in America, 


{t is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


acknowledged authority on all agricultural topics, 
and teads the van of American Agricultaral Jour- 
nalism. Has the largest and ablest corps of Regular 
Contributors ya Ree a ba an _ agricultural pa- 
per, under an able and experienced fuitori jal Man- 
agement, who spare no expense or labor to add 
everything possible to its value. 


Subscription Terms Reduced for 1879. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
ONE YEAR (52 issues) only..... oereee-cocccces $1.50 


Making it the irre Soet-eaes Agricultural 
n the country. 
Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions to Clab 
Agents, 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. Address 


PRACTICAL FARMER, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HUSBANDMAN. 


The most Practical and Popular ‘Farmers’ 
Paper. arge Eight-Page Weekly 

Hon, Alonzo Sessions, the present Lieutesant. 
Governor of Michigan and an old and successful 
farmer, in @ letter urging the farmers of his own 
county to take this paper, said: * a have read THE 
HUSBANDMAN for more than two years, and I do 
not hesitate to recommend At as the BEST FARM- 
ERS’ paper tbat I ever read.’ 

Col. D. D. T. Moore, Youhder of Moore’s Rural 
New Yorker and its editor in the days of its greatest 
prosperity, writes: “ L am glad to observe the pros- 
perity of THe Hu SBANDMAN, Lhope it will attuin, 
as it merits, an immense circulation among the sub- 
stantial pty whose interests are 80 zealously ad- 
vocated in its p 


Combined Clover Thresher: 








es.’ 
ubscription Price, $1.50 per year. Two 


Sa 
months fer % ae 
Address BA NDMAN, Elmira, N.Y. 





Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard 1 
Mill. New Standard Gone 


Capacity of tam em 
pa 12 bu of Pie r hour. 
ght ainch 
ur. 





York, and Boonomical 
Milling fully establish. 
ed. For lil. Catalogue, 


~— Laas eto describing the Harrison 
System, address Kstate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn, 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone 8uperphosphateof Lime. 
Ground —— Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew Yen corso ye yone Street. 


~ 7. Newark 
ow” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 





ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CoO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINO 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard guaranteed. For turther ey one agtrese 

PACIFIC GUANO CoO., Bost PHELPS, 
Wi indsog, Conn S ARBLESS & ‘CKRBENTE R, 59 
Goush ater St.. Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD. 

RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 


BELLS AWD LOOKS. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, J. Y. 
opacities Aarts AUR BELLS. 
Catalogue sen 

















THE INDEPENDENT! 


L get and fis 


BELL Sissies! 


amt v UZEN L TIPE oat ae 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE Md. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founde Wee 7 roy, N. 

Fifty pont establis URCH bats and 

CHIMES; ACADEMY, PacronY BELLS, etc. Improved 

Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


STOVES, AND FURNACES. 














Gold's Heater Manufact’i ing Co., 
114 LEONARD ST., N.Y. 
WROUCHT IRON HEATERS. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly River@d aid Gas Tight. 
Send for Pamphlet ang Prices. 


Bramhall, Deane & Go,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 


offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane’s French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-lIron Furnacés, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


The New Morning py 
as 


* The Star and 


the Crescent” 
oe front and side orna- 
is Our 








It 
M Py ed 
Bi r# not | a it it are 
not at th 
the 
NEW 


MORNING GLORY 


isnot to be found In your 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 


STOVE CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New York; also by DAYTON & CARTER 
530 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

tc?” Pamphlets, giving a full description, fur- 
nished free. 

D. G. LITTLEFIELD, Patentee. 











BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Cast or Wreneht., Ut sy 


able or Coal or Wood. 
BRICK RET ‘AND PORTABLE. 


Are Powerful Heaters; remarkably dur- 
able; ecenomical in fuel; give universal sat- 
infactions have no bolted joints; are free from 


* Thousands have a constant and severe use for 
over 18 years, and in good condition to-day, 
without repairs or exvense. 

The most Durable Furnace, the cheapest 

. Fitted with clinker-cleaning anti othe 
fr. avon) ash-sifting grates and ash-pans; 
ined feed-doors, deaft-reguiator, etc. Have 
maoy ati zacsive At practical improvements 
never before Gus f 

Also RAN ES for family or hotel use, Fire- 
place Heate 

Send for aoeicn. before purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices 
—__——_——_———EEE 











THE 
CELLULOID . TRUSS 


Never Rusts, Never Breaks, 
Never, Wears Out, Used 


cistern 
pean DITMAN’S 


Annex Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barclay 8t. 5s Broad 
way, N 






See 
W 
"TRERVDUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily” energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any-kind, 





PULVERMACTIILER’s 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
weet every requirement. 


The most learned physicians and seientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for lh te of thirty — and 
are protected by Letters-Patent all the 
principal Gountries of the world. They were 
decreed hen pgs ah Award of Merit for Eleetric 
Ap »pliances at t eat World’s Exhibitions 

aris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —-and 
hnve been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and eflicient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED ? 


and wish to recover the same degree ol 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of Symptoms meet 
diseased condition? Are you sufferin, From 
ill-health in be of. oe Many and multi 

ous formes conse’ t upon a@ lingering, netv- 
ous, Ghronie or rious disease? » you 
teel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, — 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of aomeees have spells of fa 

ing, fullnessof blood én Lae ey , feel Unto, 


ing tt tof _ >? leasure, edt 
ect of me eyo - 
sunfect Seiad & bic Na ad ahordore con 


peri Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
a or aches and pains? Have you 
indiscreet in early years and find your- 
|)3 harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
ptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
‘cma yful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and cnergy for business pursuits? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
ts, ye sleeppnight- 
” ite of theheart, Qash- 
Of ideas aversion tosdcicty, 
di s ie ead, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and bi Otches. on on ike face aud back, and 
other despondent s symp toms? Thousands of 
young men, the m s-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of femules, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex , and who, from false 
tmaodesty or ni ct prolong their sufferings. 
Why, then, further neglect a subject so pro- 
ductive of health and happiness when there 
is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


oure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convineing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves; who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Seod now tor DescRIPrive PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing ‘full particulars 
om In¥ 5g WORTH THOUSANDS. Oop- 
ies maile Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., en 0. 


~<——- 
BaQ@y” Avoid Bite ‘gianees 5 claiming elece 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


TRUSSES. 
DR. S. C. KRAM, 


N. W. cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, O,, 
manufactures the * SURE CURE TRUSS,” also the 
ELASTIC TRUSS. The best made. Testimonials at 
office of ** Complete Cures ” in three months’ time. 
(#?™ Send stamp for circular. 












THIS NEW 







from all others, is 
Mf-Adjusting Balt 
If to all positions 


the Hernia is heid securely day and ight, and a radical cure . 
tain. Jt is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circular: 


fren. 99 


/ Cancer 


Oured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged i a very extensive and 


racticeat ROME,N. thant 
ae ae of pers ¥ dof this nia med 
0 wb from pid of 
palit in ‘oan at srom ete a ter rible Sotimaly 
r 
iters,and t) 
Write ae giving full th poor ou ted Bee 


W, J. P. KINGSLEY. m.i.. Rome, N. ¥ 
EMEDY FOR BALDNESS, 


SURE: Eris hat 


mn Truss Co., Chicago, ili, 

















Barok Bandenson: & Cons’ Clinton Place, New York. 
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The Tudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCEIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 


13 “(8 mos.), 75 
4 “  (lmonth), “ t 35 
2 “ (@Qweeks), “ a 20 
1 Number (1 week) ° bead 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, “ 3.50 
52 e after 6 months, ® 4.00 


G2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Cheeks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 


af a aioiate prese: a ofuagninst loses syatenn. is RL | 


to register imver iewers when- 

ail 2 poly 
PAP ate Leeehon until an explicit ordér te 
received bythe Publisher for their discontinuance 
pa ree pgraanve all ¢ ip made, as re- 
No 


Onames entered on the subscription books without 
the poner ip in advan 
ne eecet BE are particularly requ 


ited to no 
iration of their subscriptions, tof 
due for the ensuing year, with or 

rT reminder from this o: 

RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient’ receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECELPTsS for mane 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the ticket in the date of expiration on the little yel- 


whab 


10., No, 188 Fleet street 


Cc 
are our ents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or emueter he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


Seer oe 


Eh 
38.—The courta have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and de them eanee tee for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! f 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 








Aaurioonent, ey Pagedk Business Notice 
‘ times (one month). ie 4 4 te (one month). ‘85e. 
B three three months); 80 
6 (six “ abe a re 
& “ (twelve “ 50c.\52 “ (twelve * 











time 
t times (one month).. 
= ,uyee am 


62 | 
PUBLIGHER’S NOTIOES.....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 

FRTANOIAL MoTICRS,.. RO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
/RIVTy Ouxts 


EK. 

D DEATHS, note: we 
edverising Cents & — a’. 

eftising muss be made in advaace 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES, ........ 
niet, 
ea Seunene 


ge a INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 37457 Sew York Oicy, 


‘THE, INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Toe LYDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named i addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue Inns. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers;withous 





premiums, postage paid. penn 
Agriculturiet...1.....cccsssece --$1 30. $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 370 3800 
Atlantic Monthly.................8@ 400 
Demorest’s Magazine........ ++» 260 B00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 €00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok............. 175 2 
Harper’s Magazine.......... «es» 300 «+400 
Harper’s Weekly...........«05--- 3@ 400 
Harper’s Bazar............+00+55.5 300 «4:00 
Home Journal...........cesedses Awe "R00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

WN a ceccaswe hedecbeouade- dee 1 30 
Frank Léslie’s Ladies’ Journal’... 8 60" 4.00 
Lippincot#’s Magazine............ 8,60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age............ « 70 800 
National Bunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly........ dicaees SD O44 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 $ 00 
The Literary Worl@ (Monthly), 





OMsadeccee ssc odetdipesoe 4G 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 30 1 60 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 2 25 2 50 
The Christian. ....ccccccseatecces “00 1 00 
Priuceton Review..........««.-+. 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................43  §00 
Waverley Magazine..............400 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 2 00 
New York font Weeki Post..... 37 890 
Christian at Work.... 2 3.00 
The Nation......... 90 9 
Rural New Yorker 22% "3 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine. 240 275 
Sunday Afiernoon (new subs,).. 275 3.00 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- ~ 

DO. ccccccccccsecsoossesies 















“ &NQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated]Ware. 


BARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, (3 John &t., New York 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


UNION ADAMS. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 BROADWAY, 








Bet. Mth and Wich Kts., NEW YORK, 
Liberal Te Geoad 
Agents Wanted. “"Cixvismens: 


BEST AND OHEAPEST WBEKLY PAPER PUB- 
LISHED. Send 5 Cents for Sample Copies, Terms 
to Agents, and 


LISTS OF GIFTS 
to be given to Subscribers January ist, 1879. Every- 
body subscribes for it on sight. No trouble to get 
aubsoribers. Address COURIEK COMPANY, 
EVANSVILLE, Inp. 





watones, | T, B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway. 
JEWELRY, (8ST. N\CHOLAS HOTEL). 








THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains the Phin 74 mage tn 
quelities to one +. of a 
rat tation (tous - 
mae qrateses. will relieve agg, the 
oft the Nervous Myetem and Digestive Orgnus. 
ingle bottie sent by express, on receipt of §1. 
RECOMMENDED BY 
| aa zi West ee &. Mert York; 
“Es ren Irving Pisce ‘Now For ¥; 
soe, Ne or 
rot. C8. ree oat Lith b Bt New y ork 
others. Guegare © BS free. Druggiste. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


7 ONION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


USE=—r NUSE 









G 
Tum WU LING we: 
Best Tag Pr SeAL yc att 


THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


atthe Paris Expesitien, 1878, for Prepared Fish 
warded to j 


xXLCR 
cOD. 


me von nab and or tsh-dealer for it. Already 
get n 5, and 0-pound bo: v and selected from 
e — George's Codfish. Also the colebrated 
Eure! auppares and other quaiities of Boneless 
Fish Toran 
GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 


Gele Propricters, 183 Duane &t., New York. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branob Worehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
— 














. rbs, 
+: cere Street Washers, 


Seous FOUNDED IN 1882 
ighest medal awarded 


tria, in 
one Centennial Exhibition, 





“THE WHITE” 


SEWING\|MA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes she lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
directcompetition 


« 
and, o. 
INVALID isaamens 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 








Circular to ; 
CHAIR ©0., NEW MAVEN, Of. 





SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, | S22 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


rHE esate ne 





they are made by & patent process. 

not oly ve more satisfaction in writing, but. but w iL 

outset & undred grossof the best 

ae a Li stationer, send rane for one, winch 
registered letter toany sddress, a 

tf poe is: can be exch af 


anged. 
40 iN HO D, Manufacturer o. all st: pee of 
poet sas Se Gold id Pens 42°45 gees sees, No. 





Broapway and GRAND St., 


THE VERDICT 


of the People is, That our Over- 
Coats and Ulsters are unequaled. 
Styles the best ; Stock the eat ™ 
Prices the lowest. 


DEVLIN & co, 


BROADWAY and WARREN ST. 











PERRY & G23 sti3' jegee 


ot ri 
Semsnles ~ Px our 


or ores’ 











Sole Ag’ts tor U.8. New York. 





Nos. B08 to 


OVERCOATS and 
BUSINESS SUITS. 


All the Latest Styles at Reduced Prices. 


TRAPHAGEN & CO., 


402 Bowery, 


Junction Third and Fourth Avenues. 





1882) MERIDEN CUTLERY GOMPANY 
Yr ormnen comam os . a ) 


AN FACTU RERR of the “FINEST TABLE CUTL HY m the WORL Thei 4 d 
MANDY. K is superior to lwony, and capectally suitable for HOLIE ~ his gb oi 
Ul dealers, and by MERIDEN CUTLERY € ‘O.. 44 Chambera tuevest. New ¥ Fork 


11878 








DAY GIFTS, Warranted and sold b 





Prices Greatly Reduced. 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Give your wife, ptauanters 
New, Light-Running 


SINGER FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 





or “friend” one of those 


Agencies Almost Everywhere. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 





a a 12, 1878. 





Bngi Fate nee pieces.$16 00 
lee ine ‘Binuge sets Sets, i; Sgmupiote 30 72 
ie 
acne args a bi 
hite.. 


iS ite.. 300 
° soos seater 
C.L. Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 


Lay me aa med for transport- 
-- ~Laman charge, dont C0. D. or P.O. moneyr 

















Best BABY CARRIAGE ore 
utility, convenience, comfo 
buying ony ¢ nets please sE%, be ‘or description, 


test practical 
nee! Before 


a. 00,, Erie, Pa. 





ts irr cane 
hits 
un sate 











Knowles’ Patent Steam Pomp 


THE STANDARD. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


WARREN, MASS. 


WAREHOUSES: 
14 age te 16 Federal Srreas, pestens 


4 94) pect vy Street, 
new ORK. 
Beirne for D 


‘SCROLL SAWS, 


Lather, Carvers’ an Fn- 
gravers’ Tools, 


MACHINIGES AND. 
NIC’ TOOL 
TOOLS FOR AMATEURS RNB 


DESIGNS, FANCY Pwoops, 
CLOCKS, ETc. 


All kinds of &cro}l Saws kept in 
nd all at manufacturers’ 


joes. or 
Scroll ods ss sell only moos Foe {llus- 
trated "ee ogue free. JOH ILKIis SON, Im- 
porter and anufacturer, 77 State St., Chicago. 


MINTON’S cxaxcrz TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKK-UPON-TRENT. 
Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.'s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Musaics, etc. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The only representatives in Ld eee States for 
the abuve firm 


SPECTACLES. 


921 
ome itm la., “atin . a reryt: PN prernne attention to 
their unequaled stock of Telesco enqopes 
Opera Giasses, 8 @s and e Glasses, Ther- 
mometers, and er Meteorological Instruments, at 

















For HARNESS, ‘CARRIAGE - Tors 


Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etec. 
FFICHS AND FAGTORIES: 





St. Loute. 





L’s'G co. 




















THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE, 


FACTORIES 
CLEVELAND, 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
oe ST. LOUIS. 

< ANY SHADE 
a DESIRED. 
Not < ~~ customens rhe ba yg ES used 


Sanat 
eras soot Wiks Z fe 
ERP AIG von ontbste Read 














M’Gentiomen sd 
your te rai peak 18 















Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. foapow fa mal prices. lifustrated Catalogue matied 
23 4-3 533 
The best Christmas Present for a a IS a) a: & A Res 
Rogers’ Scroll Saw. eG i | ayy 
; oe aoa ° £33 
It will put bim in the way of Aolng. fomething at once which will gb es” | at ee ge = 
nets Uraeta danbenee bid te amocetae wae sae | 3d sai (Bead 
cates him to hi ot loge asry, it gree plane atrade LA ‘s can | og 4 Eset # 
back on tn afterlife, if sti oth fur ae Boys are not apt 8 § z2es8 
think of these mutters in bavapest Mae Be cakone 6 Ought to attend to oc. ae 
this part of their education when their Sates are being formed and b-) ‘ SES Al 
when it is easy for them to learn More than WW. peopie are now 8 2 § 3 « é & 
using our Saw aud most of them with great success. M i é &g 0 
of $3 we will send x very nice Foot-power Saw, with e rt 5S 
ting ble fo for iniaid work, and Drilling Attachment, with extra saw a 2 5 § £53 
tades ,ete. Jt is nicely boxed weighs 30 pounas. ut a g™ aq 
is the oply really go qo ‘d cheap Sew in market ana will never Tail to H o ese 
eeieagtins. All Hardware Dealers sian them, or wil! get them, i ree EB “sec aq 8 2 
: .LER'S FALLS CO.. rf | gF orway athe 
74 Cham rs street. New York. _ 3 4 i 2 § 
BEST IN THE WORLD. i br 2823 
aged! 


GATARRH 


Tallinn pantie DM 


N. B. PHELPS, Propatetor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


THE Prints ats Ie 
Every la soak 
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